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This  work  is  published  monthly,  each  number  containing  144  pages  of  an  unusually 
large  octavo  size,  equal  to  an  ordinary  8vo  volume  of  400  pages.  It  will  furnish  more 
matter  than  is  embraced  in  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  Foreign  Quarterly  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  Reviews  combined. 

The  design  is,  through  this  medium,  to  present  to  American  renders  an  extended 

view  of  the  literature  of  Europe.  And  in  order  to  effect  this  objec*^  —  - - - 

British  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Literary  and  Scientific  M  eekly  pape' 
the  best  Continental  Journals. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  English  Reviews  are  the  channels  of  con 
the  public,  for  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  statesmen  as  philosophers,  critics 
and  others;  .and  as  these  are  known  to  be  the  medium  through  which  they  can  most 
speedily,  extensively  and  effectually  impress  their  views  on  the  public  mind,  it  is  here 
we  find  the  choicest  articles  on  all  topics  of  interest.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to 
make  them  accessible,  on  so  reasonable  terms  as  we  do  in  our  Eclectic  Museum. 

We  feel  some  assurance  that  families  will  find  this  one  of  the  very  best  publications 
of  the  day.  It  will  embrace  all  articles  from  the  four  British  Quarterlies^  which  are 
really  valuable,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  more  imaginative  and  enter¬ 
taining  from  the  Magazines  and  Papers,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  tastes  around  the 
same  fireside.  The  lighter  reading  will  be  such  as  to  correspond  with  a  good  standard 
of  taste  and  morals,  and  whilst  it  may  win  the  attention  of  the  young,  may  also  afl'ord 
a  seasonable  relaxation  to  the  severer  wisdom  of  the  old. 

The  present  is  not  a  specimen  of  what  the  future  numbers  will  be,  in  respect  to  re¬ 
publication  from  the  Quarterlies,  because  the  plan  was  consummated  at  too  late  a  day 
to  enable  us  to  fulfil  our  design.  The  future  numbers,  however,  will  not  be  deficient 
in  this  respect. 
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ALISOaX’S  history  of  EUROPE. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Alison’s  History  of  Europe  has  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  comprises  a  most  eventful 
period  in  the  current  of  human  affairs,  and  passes 
in  review  before  us  the  most  prominent  actors  in  ; 
the  momentous  scenes  then  displayed  on  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  life.  It  is  most  ludicrously  erroneous,  how¬ 
ever,  in  its  statements  in  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion  of  the  United  States,  and  indi¬ 
cates  a  want  of  information  on  these  subjects  truly 
surprising ;  or  else  a  wilful  misrepresentation, 
which  we  can  scarcely  attribute  even  to  so  virulent 
a  hater  of  republicanism. 

The  subsequent  article,  however,  is  not  a  run¬ 
ning  review  of  the  author’s  volumes,  abounding  in 
extracts  of  tedious  length,  but  is  devoted  principally 
to  a  bold  exposure  of  Mr.  Alison’s  Toryism,  and  an 
able  defence  of  the  democracy  of  England  and  of 
democracy  in  general.  But  by  democracy  is 
meant,  not  the  rule  of  the  masses  in  popular  as- 
semblies,  but  that  of  any  government,  in  which  the 
numerical  majority  has  the  influential,  controlling 
power. 

We  think  the  writer,  who  is  evidently  an  English 
Whig  of  note,  has  made  out  an  admirable  defence 
of  the  propriety  and  safety  of  our  own  republican 
constitution  of  government.  His  hope,  however, 
like  our  own,  relies  on  the  general  diffusion  of 
proper  education ;  and  he  cannot  see  why,  with 
such  a  basis,  a  superstructure  cannot  be  raised  that 
will  be  both  beautiful  and  permanent. 

He  believes  in  the  iwprovability,  but  not  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tumultuous  passions  that  tossed  them¬ 
selves,  like  angry  waves,  on  the  sea  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  thinks  the  ultimate  results  of  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  world. 

Our  own  opinion  is  not  dissimilar.  Tliat  revo- 1 
lution  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  eruption  of  a 
moral  volcano,  disastrous,  of  course,  in  its  direct ' 
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effects  on  those  more  immediately  subjected  to  the 
overflowings  of  its  burning  lava,  but  operating, 
iit  the  same  time,  as  a  safety  valve,  and  letting  off 
inflammable  gases,  which  had  else  grumbled  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  until  they  had  heaved  up  the 
earth  with  terrific  earthquakes. — Ed. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

History  of  Europe^  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  {he 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  By 
Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Ad¬ 
vocate.  10  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  1839-184'2. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Alison’s  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  against  which  we 
intend  to  record  our  decided  protest ;  and 
there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  we  shall 
feel  compelled  to  notice  with  strong  disap¬ 
probation.  We  therefore  hasten  to  pre¬ 
face  our  less  favorable  remarks  by  freely 
acknowledging  that  the  present  work  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  valuable  addition  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  literature,  that  it  is  evidently  com¬ 
piled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  its 
narration,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  not 
perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality. 

A  complete  history,  by  an  English  author, 
of  all  the  great  events  which  took  place  in 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  Mr.  Alison’s  work,  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  it  does  not  supply  the  vacancy. 
Its  defects,  or  what  we  deem  such,  are 
matter  partly  of  taste,  and  partly  of  polili- 
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cal  opinion.  Some  readers  may  consider 
them  as  beauties — many  will  overlook 
them;  and  even  the  most  fastidious  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  not  such  as  ma¬ 
terially  to  interfere  with  the  great  plan  of 
the  work.  Its  merits  are  minuteness  and 
honesty — qualities  which  may  well  excuse 
a  faulty  style,  gross  political  prejudices, 
and  a  fondness  for  exaggerated  and  frothy 
declamation. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  fulness 
and  authenticity  of  Mr.  Alison’s  history, 
than  by  quoting  his  own  statement  of  the 
admirable  plan  on  which  he  has  selected 
and  applied  his  authorities.  His  invariable 
rule,  we  are  informed  by  his  Preface,  has 
been  ‘  to  give,  on  every  occasion,  the  au¬ 
thorities  by  volume  and  page  from  which 
the  statement  in  the  text  was  taken.  .  .  . 
Not  only  are  the  authorities  for  every  par- 
agraph  invariably  given,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  also  those  for  every  sentence  have 

been  accumulated  in  the  margin . 

Care  has  been  taken  to  quote  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  authority,  in  every  instance  where 
it  tvas  possible,  from  writers  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  to  that  which  an  English  historian 
may  be  supposed  to  adopt ;  and  the  reader 
will  find  almost  every  fact  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  Revolution,  supported  by  two 
Republican  and  one  Royalist  authority ; 
and  ev'ery  event  in  the  military  narrative 
drawn  from  at  least  two  writers  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  one  on  that  of  their  op¬ 
ponents."*  We  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  has  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  candid 
and  judicious  system  throughout  his  whole 
work.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to 
have  verified  his  statements  by  constant 
reference  to  the  writers  from  v.’hom  he  has 
drawn  his  information.  The  events  which 
he  records  are  of  such  recent  occurrence, 
and  such  deep  interest,  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  details  published  respecting  them 
may  well  defy  the  curiosity  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  reader.  But  we  are  bound  to  remark, 
that  whenever  we  have  been  led  to  com¬ 
pare  the  conflicting  accounts  of  any  impor¬ 
tant  event  in  Mr.  Alison’s  history,  we  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  his  narrative 
steers  judiciously  between  them,  and  com¬ 
bines  the  most  probable  and  consistent  par¬ 
ticulars  contained  in  each.  We  apply  this 
remark  more  especially  to  his  narration  of 
the  intestine  commotions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  military  conflicts  of 
the  Empire — particularly  those  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Spain.  No  one,  we  think,  can 
read  the  various  accounts  of  the  troubles 
which  led  to  the  Reign  of  I'error,  as  col¬ 
lected  in  the  able  work  of  Professor  Smyth, 
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or  the  histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  by 
Napier,  Foy,  and  others,  without  feeling 
satisfied  of  the  care  and  judgment  which 
Mr.  Alison  has  shown  in  constantly  select¬ 
ing,  where  authorities  differ,  the  most 
probable  and  most  authoritative  statements. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Alison’s  general  style  is  not  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  not,  however,  at  least  in  the 
narrative  part  of  his  work,  either  feeble  or 
displeasing.  Its  principal  defect  is  the 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  construction  of  its 
sentences,  which  frequently  cause  them  to 
appear  slovenly  and  obscure,  and  sometimes 
render  their  precise  meaning  doubtful.  We 
quote,  almost  at  random,  a  single  passage 
by  way  of  specimen  : — ‘Mortier,  following 
the  orders  which  he  had  received  to  keep 
nearly  abreast  of,  though  a  little  behind  the 
columns  on  the  right  bank,  and  intent  only 
upon  inflicting  loss  upon  the  Russian  troops 
which  he  knew  had  passed  the  river,  and 
conceived  to  be  Hying  across  his  line  of 
march  from  the  Danube  towards  Moravia, 
was  eagerly  emerging  from  the  defiles  of 
Diernstein,  beneath  the  Danube,  and  the 
rocky  hills  beneath  the  towers  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  where  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion  was  once 
immured,  when  he  came  upon  the  Russian 
rearguard,  under  Milaradowitch,  posted  in 
front  of  Stein,  on  heights  commanding  the 
only  road  by  which  he  could  advance,  and 
supported  by  a  powerful  artillery.’ — (v. 
444-.)  We  have  purposely  selected  a  sen¬ 
tence  obscure  merely  by  its  length  and  in¬ 
volution,  and  not  disfigured  by  any  tangible 
solecism  ;  and  we  believe  we  speak  within 
compass  when  we  say,  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  select  half  a  dozen  consecutive 
pages,  from  any  part  of  Mr.  Alison’s  work, 
in  which  one  or  more  passages  of  at  least 
equally  faulty  construction  might  not  be 
found.  But  there  are  not  wanting  offences 
of  a  still  less  excusable  nature.  Whenever 
the  historian  warms  with  his  subject,  he  is 
constantly  hurried  into  the  most  singular 
verbal  blunders — some  puzzling,  some  lu¬ 
dicrous — but  all  of  a  kind  which  a  careful 
reperusal  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover.  We  quote  three  or  four  instances, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ridiculing  a  few  slight 
oversights  in  a  long  and  laborious  work, 
but  in  order  to  draw  Mr.  Alison’s  attention 
to  a  defect  which,  comparatively  trivial  as 
it  is,  might  give  great  and  unjust  advantage 
to  critics  less  disposed  than  we  are  to  treat 
him  kindly.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  ‘  vast 
and  varied  inhabitants’  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire — a  phrase  which  can  scarcely  be  ac¬ 
tually  misunderstood,  but  which  sounds  lu¬ 
dicrously  inapplicable,  considering  that  the 
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average  size  of  the  French  conscripts  is 
stated,  a  few  pages  before,  at  only  live  feet 
English. — (ix.  105.)  In  1800,  the  French 
armies  appear  to  have  unjustly  seized  some 
English  vessels  at  Leghorn,  ‘  an  acquisition 
which,’  in  the  singular  phraseology  of  Mr. 
Alison,  ‘speedily  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  acquired  them.’ — (iv.  381.)  In 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  we  find  the  Aus¬ 
trians  defeated  by  Murat,  ‘  who  made  1800 
of  their  wearied  columns  prisoners,  (v.406) 
— a  capture  which,  supposing  the  statement 
to  be  literally  true,  and  the  columns  of 
average  size,  must  have  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  male  population  of  the  empire. 
And  shortly  after,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
French  army  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
Napoleon's  coronation  by  the  *  spontaJieous 
combustion'  of  their  huts. — (v.  474.)  We 
will  not  go  farther  with  examples  of  this 
sort,  but  we  cannot  forbear  soliciting  Mr. 
Alison’s  attention  to  two  crying  defects  ; — 
his  profuse  and  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
most  barbarous  Scotticisms,  and  the  con¬ 
fused  and  even  ambiguous  arrangement  of 
his  antecedents  and  relatives.  With  all 
these  imperfections,  Mr.  Alison’s  history 
has  merits  sufficient  to  atone,  even  to  those 
readers  who  consider  only  their  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  for  the  want  of  an  easy  and  polished 
style.  The  stirring  interest  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  his  judgment  in  selecting 
striking  traits  of  character  for  preservation, 
his  earnest  seriousness  of  manner,  and  his 
obvious  honesty  of  purpose — all  combine  to 
make  his  narrative  on  the  whole  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  impressive. 

We  cannot  speak  so  favorably  of  the  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  political  events  and  charac¬ 
ters,  which  abound  throughout  his  work. 
With  all  our  respect  for  his  merits  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  we  are  bound  to  declare  our  honest 
opinion,  that  the  attempts  displayed  in  them 
at  impassioned  and  declamatory  eloquence, 
are  generally  very  far  below  mediocrity. 
We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  blun¬ 
ders  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  in  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  narrative.  Few 
writers  soar  more  easily  or  more  securely 
than  they  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Alison’s  oratorical 
digressions  abound  in  examples  of  pointless 
anti-climax,  of  quaint  and  ungrammatical 
inversion,  of  the  carefully  balanced  antithe¬ 
sis  of  synonymous  ideas,  of  periods  rounded 
with  sonorous  pomp,  yet  constructed  with 
slovenly  obscurity.  But  we  are  in  haste  to 
dismiss  this  ungracious  part  of  our  task, 
and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  a  few  individual  blem¬ 
ishes,  the  removal  of  which  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  effect. 


Figurative  illustrations  are  as  fatal  to  Mr. 
Alison  as  they  are,  indeed,  to  most  writers 
who  are  at  once  careless  and  ambitious. 
His  opinion  of  the  age  of  George  III.  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  astronomical  metaphor,  which 
he  has  contrived  to  distort  with  a  perverse 
ingenuity  rarely  surpassed.  ‘  Bright,’  he 
says,  ‘  as  were  the  stars  of  its  morning  light, 
more  brilliant  still  was  the  constellation 
which  shone  forth  in  its  meridian  splendor, 
or  cast  a  glow  over  the  twilight  of  its  even- 
ing  shades.’ — (vii.  3.)  The  simile  would 
have  been  perfect  of  its  kind,  if  Mr.  Alison 
had  but  added  that  his  constellation  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  as  constellations  are  wont  to  do, 
m  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  speaks  of  a  narrative 
as  ‘  tinged  with  undue  bias,’  (^Pref.  xxxi.) — 
of  a  historical  work  as  ‘  closed  with  a  ray 
of  glory,’  (Pref.  xxxviii.) — of  a  truth  as  ‘  pro¬ 
claimed  in  characters  of  fire  to  mankind.’ 
(viii.  7.)  We  cannot  omit  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  sentences,  which  we  consider  to  be  al¬ 
most  unique.  The  first  contains  a  simile 
which  to  us  is  utterly  unintelligible — the 
other  an  elaborate  confusion  of  metaphor, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  patient  ingenu¬ 
ity  can  unravel.  ‘  In  1787,’  says  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son,’  ‘  Goethe,  profound  and  imaginative, 
was  rellecting  on  the  destiny  of  man  on 
earth,  like  a  cloud  which  “  turns  up  its  silvci' 
lining  to  the  moon."  ’ — (vii.  103.)  ‘  In  Lin- 

nreus  she  (Sweden)  has  for  ever  unfolded 
the  hidden  key  by  which  the  endless  variety 
of  floral  beauty  is  to  be  classified,  and  the 
mysterious  link  is  preserved  between  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  life.’ — (viii.  612*.) 

Mr.  Alison  does  not  wear  his  borrowed 
plumes  with  a  belter  grace  than  his  original 
ornaments.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  a  fine  thought  carelessly  appropriated 
and  thoroughly  spoiled.  The  British  Bard 
in  Gray’s  famous  ode  speaks  of  the  banners 
of  his  victorious  enemy  as  ‘  fanned  by  con¬ 
quest’s  crimson  wing.’  Mr.  Alison  has 
adorned  a  passage  of  his  history  with  this 
easy  and  spirited  metaphor;  but  he  has 
most  unskilfully  transferred  the  ventilation 
from  the  banners  to  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  assures  us,  that  ‘  it  is  not  while 
“  fanned  by  conquest’s  crimson  wing,”  that 
the  real  motives  of  human  conduct  can  be 
made  apparent.’ — (ix.  104.)  A  similar  and 
still  more  painful  example  of  bad  taste  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  next  page.  ‘  All  the 
springs^'  says  he,  ‘  which  the  world  can 
turnisli  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  an  empire, 
were  in  full  activity,  and  worked  with  con¬ 
summate  ability  ;  but  one  (query  three  ?)  was 
wanting,  without  which,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
all  the  others  are  but  as  tinkling  brass — a 
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belief  in  God,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  faith 
in  immortality.’  The  celebrated  passage 
from  which  Mr.  Alison  has  here  borrowed 
an  illustration,  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
It  is  that  in  which  St.  Paul  compares  the 
eloquence  of  an  idle  declaimer  to  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  a  cymbal.  The  original  phrase  is 
one  of  such  admirable  point  and  force  as  to 
have  become  almost  proverbial.  But  how 
has  its  merit  survived  Mr.  Alison’s  appro¬ 
priation  1  He  seizes  on  one  half  of  the 
simile,  severs  it  from  the  other,  and  tacks 
it  to  a  new  object  with  which  it  has  no  na¬ 
tural  connexion  whatever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  apt  and  lively  than  the  comparison  of 
unmeaning  verbosity  to  the  empty  ringing 
of  metal,  as  every  one  who  studies  Mr. 
Alison’s  specimens  of  declamation  will  al¬ 
low.  But  how  does  such  a  comparison 
express  the  inefficiency  of  a  mechanical 
force  1  For  aught  we  know,  a  spring  may 
be  of  brass,  and  of  tinkling  brass  too,  and 
yet  be  sufficiently  strong  and  elastic.  A 
better  illustration,  or  a  worse  adaptation, 
of  the  apostle’s  forcible  image,  than  the 
passage  just  quoted,  we  do  not  expect  again 
to  see. 

Tedious  self-repetition,  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  fault  of  careless  and  declamatory  wri¬ 
ters,  has  been  carried  by  Mr.  Alison  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  time  to  extract  some  of 
his  digressions,  in  which  the  selfsame  cur¬ 
rent  of  ideas  is  run  through  twice  or  thrice 
in  various  language.  But  the  mere  recur- 
rence  of  favorite  phrases  cannot  fail  to 
strike  and  displease  the  most  careless 
reader.  The  bow  of  Esop,  the  small  black- 
cloud  of  Elijah,  the  boon  of  Polypheme  to 
Ulysses,  together  with  numberless  less  re¬ 
markable  allusions  and  expressions,  are  ap¬ 
plied  three  or  four  times  each,  precisely 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  almost 
in  the  same  words.  Winds,  waves,  me¬ 
teors,  thunderbolts,  earthquakes,  and  simi¬ 
lar  phenomena  of  all  sorts,  are  constantly 
ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  reader;  nor, 
however  frequently  he  may  have  sustained 
them,  is  he  ever,  for  a  single  page,  secure 
against  their  recurrence.  As  a  proof  that 
we  have  not  exaggerated  the  frequency  of 
this  uppleasing  practice,  we  must,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  refer  our  readers  to  the  first 
lifteen  pages  of  Mr.  Alison’s  eighth  vohtme  ; 
within  which  short  space  they  will  hnd  no 
less  than  thirteen  similes  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  light  and  color,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  arc  crowded  into  twenty- 
five  consecutive  lines,  and  no  less  than 
four  are  expressed  in  the  same  identical 
phrase. 
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We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  we  have  already  admitted  to  be 
of  secondary  importance.  If  we  believed 
that  Mr.  Alison  had  failed  in  one  branch  of 
his  history  from  real  want  of  ability,  we 
should  have  thought  it  ungenerous  to  mor¬ 
tify  the  author  of  a  valuable  and  laborious 
work,  bj"  cavilling  at  the  false  taste  of  its 
embellishments.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  man  of  Mr.  Alison’s  talents  and  know¬ 
ledge  should  be  deliberately  blind  to  the 
defects  and  the  nonsense  we  have  been 
quoting.  Most  of  these  blemishes  are  such 
as  a  little  reflection  would  induce  a  sensible 
schoolboy  to  strike  out  of  his  theme.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  Mr.  Alison  has  ne¬ 
glected  these  parts  of  his  work;  that  he 
has  sketched  them  when  fatigued  and  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  labors;  and  that  he  has  left 
the  first  rough  draught  unaltered  for  pub¬ 
lication.  We  are  unwilling  to  deal  harshly 
with  such  errors.  There  is  something  both 
striking  and  gratifying  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  writer  who  is  scrupulous  of  historical 
truth  and  justice,  but  negligent  of  his  own 
literary  fame — who  lavishes  that  lime  and 
trouble  in  ascertaining  his  facts,  which  he 
omits  to  employ  in  polishing  his  style.  We 
are  confident  that  Mr.  Alison  might,  with  a 
little  care  and  patience,  correct  more  se¬ 
rious  faults  than  those  we  have  noticed  ; 
and  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  we 
shall  not  be  sorry  if  we  have  made  him  feel 
a  certain  degree  of  regret  for  their  com- 
mission. 

As  a  military  historian,  Mr.  Alison  has 
received  general  and  merited  applause. 
His  narratives  of  warlike  operations  are 
well  arranged,  minute,  and  spirited  ;  and 
display  considerable  scientific  knowledge. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  clear 
and  accurate  descriptions  which  he  never 
fails  to  give  of  the  situations  in  which  the 
most  important  mancruvresof  the  war  took 
place.  His  sketches  are  written  with  as 
much  spirit  as  topographical  knowledge; 
and  be  not  only  impresses  on  the  memory 
the  principal  features  of  the  scene  of  action, 
but  generally  succeeds  in  conveying  a  vivid 
picture  of  them  to  the  imagination.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  induced,  by 
his  strong  interest  in  the  subject,  to  visit 
most  of  Napoleon's  fields  of  battle  in  per¬ 
son  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  he  has 
surveyed  them  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist 
and  the  precision  of  a  tactician. 

The  lively  coloring  of  ^Ir.  Alison’s  de¬ 
scriptions  of  battles  is,  in  general,  as  pleas¬ 
ing  as  the  accuracy  of  the  outline  is  praise- 
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worthy.  He  has  a  strong  and  manly  sym¬ 
pathy  with  military  daring  and  devotion, 
which  never  blinds  him  to  the  sufferings 
inflicted  by  war,  but  which  leads  him  to  give 
M'arm  and  impartial  praise  to  every  brave 
action,  by  whichever  party  achieved.  We 
might  easily  fill  our  pages  with  interesting 
extracts  of  this  nature  ;  but  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself.  There  is  scarcely  an  im¬ 
portant  victory  of  the  war  which  Mr.  Alison 
has  not  related  in  the  fullest  detail,  and 
with  the  strictest  impartiality.  We  may 
also  remark  the  successful  art  with  which 
he  occasionally  pauses,  in  the  most  critical 
moment  of  a  great  battle,  to  remind  his 
readers,  by  a  word  dexterously  thrown  in, 
of  the  mighty  interests  at  stake.  It  is  an 
artifice  to  which  he  has  perhaps  too  freely 
resorted,  but  which  he  occasionally  em¬ 
ploys  with  marked  effect. 

Still,  ]Mr.  Alison’s  finest  descriptions  are 
occasionally  marred  by  the  same  faults 
which  we  have  remarked  in  his  political 
dissertations ;  by  the  same  tendency  to 
flights  of  poetical  extravagance ;  the  same 
wearisome  repetitions  ;  the  same  flow  of 
sonorous  verbosity.  We  forbear  to  recom¬ 
mence  our  reluctant  strictures  upon  these 
faults  of  style  ;  but  there  is  a  single  error 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  over,  be 
cause  we  believe  it  ,to  be  peculiar  to  this 
branch  of  the  narrative.  We  allude  to  the 
occasional  substitution  of  the  present  for 
the  past  tense  in  the  relation  of  events.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  unimpressive  and  un¬ 
pleasing  artifices  which  a  writer  can  em¬ 
ploy — rarely  admissible  in  narrative  poetry, 
scarcely  ever  in  prose  romance,  and  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  sober  dignity  of  the 
historical  style.  Much  of  all  this  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  incorrectness 
of  taste  indisputably  displayed  by  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  in  many  of  the  more  impassioned  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  work  ;  but  much,  we  suspect, 
is  owing  to  an  injudicious  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  though  jiist  and  laudable,  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  a  rival  historian. 

Mr.  Alison  frequently  speaks  with  warm 
and  generous  applause  of  the  ardent  mili¬ 
tary  eloquence  which  distinguishes  the  style 
of  Colonel  Napier.  Nothing  can  be  more 
handsomely  expressed  than  this  feeling  ; 
but  we  suspect  that  it  has  occasionally  be¬ 
trayed  Mr.  Alison  into  unconscious,  and 
not  always  happy,  imitation.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  as  highly  as  any  one  the  force  and 
originality  of  the  language  employed  h\ 
tins  great  military  historian.  Among  all 
his  high  qualities  none  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  his  narra¬ 


tion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  animated 
by  the  fiery  energy,  and  the  graphic  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  his  descriptions.  But  his  most 
partial  admirers  will  allow,  that  the  more 
fanciful  and  brilliant  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  are  such  as  must  make  all  attempts 
at  imitation  difficult  and  dangerous  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Its  fervent  impetuosity’ 
occasionally  overpowers  even  its  master, 
and  it  is  unlikely  to  prove  more  docile  in 
less  familiar  hands.  Colonel  Napier's  ge¬ 
nius,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  comparisonj 
resembles  those  Indian^gwrflw^e^  described 
by  Captain  jMundy  in  his  amusing  sketches, 
whose  chief  difficulty’  is  to  restrain  within 
graceful  limits  the  superabundant  supple¬ 
ness  and  agility  of  their  limbs.  It  is  the 
luxuriant  vivacity  of  the  writer’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  his  unlimited  command  of  pointed 
and  original  language,  that  occasion  the 
principal  blemislies  in  his  style.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  deny,  that  when  he  gives  the 
rein  to  his  fancy,  it  occasionally  hurries 
him  across  the  fatal  step  which  separates 
the  sublime,  we  will  not  say  from  the  ridi¬ 
culous,  but  assuredly  from  the  quaint  and 
grotesque. 

We  are  far  from  accusing  Mr.  Alison  of 
caricaturing  Colonel  Napier’s  manner.  We 
think  his  descriptions  a  softened,  and  in 
some  respects  an  improved  copy’  of  those 
of  his  great  original.  But  Colonel  Napier’s 
battle-pieces  are  in  a  style  which  will  not 
bear  softening — we  had  almost  said,  in  a 
style  which  will  not  bear  improvement. 
We  know  no  description  so  appropriate  to 
it  as  the  quaint  expression  applied  by  Henry 
Grattan  to  Lord  Chatham’s  oratory — that 
‘  it  was  very'  great,  and  very  odd.’  Its  ec¬ 
centricity  cannot  be  corrected  without 
weakening  its  energy’ ;  it  is  either  strik- 
ingly  yet  irregularly  lofty’,  or  it  becomes 
tame,  hollow,  and  exaggerated.  With  Co¬ 
lonel  Napier  himself  the  last  is  never  the 
case.  His  faults  are  as  racy  and  as  charac¬ 
teristic  as  his  beauties;  and  in  his  boldest 
offences  against  taste,  his  originality  and 
vigor  are  conspicuous. 

Still,  this  lively  melodramatic  style,  even 
when  most  successful,  is  not  that  which  we 
prefer  for  historical  narrative.  We  are  no 
very’  rigid  advocates  for  what  is  called  the 
disunity  of  history.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  interesting  facts  have  perish¬ 
ed,  never  to  be  recovered,  by  the  supercil¬ 
ious  neglect  of  over  formal  historians.  We 
would  have  all  circumstances  preserved 
which  can  add  the  least  effect  to  the  nar¬ 
rative,  however  trivial  they’  may  appear. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  orna- 
mental  descriptions,  however  striking  in 
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themselves,  which  comprise  merely  gen¬ 
eral  and  common-place  particulars,  such  as 
could  not  but  accompany  the  main  facts 
related.  There  is,  surely,  something  un¬ 
pleasing  in  seeing  a  historian,  while  re¬ 
counting  events  which  shook  and  terrified 
all  Europe,  glance  aside  to  notice  the  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  earth  under  a  heavy  cannonade, 
or  the  glittering  of  helmets  in  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  We  object  to  such  flights,  not 
because  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
narrative,  but  because  they  diminish  the 
simplicity  to  which  it  must  owe  much  of 
its  awful  effect ;  and  because  they  can  be 
far  more  imposingly  supplied  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  by  such 
rhetorical  arts  as  these,  that  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  history  have  produced  their  most 
successful  effects.  Thucydides  has  never 
once  throughout  his  work  departed  from 
the  grave  and  simple  dignity  of  his  habitual 
style.  Yet  what  classical  scholar  will 
ever  forget  the  condensed  pathos  and  energy 
with  which  he  has  described  the  desolation 
of  Athens  during  the  pestilence,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  Syracusan  expedition  1 
Froissart  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance.  Without  for  a  moment  suffering 
himself  to  he  raised  above  his  ordinary  tone 
of  easy  and  almost  childish  garrulity,  he  has 
yet  attained  that  chivalrous  ardor  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which,  to  borrow  the  emphatic 
words  of  Sidney,  ‘  stirs  the  heart  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.’  What  soldier  ever 
read  without  enthusiasm  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy  1  Not,  we  are  confident. 
Colonel  Napier,  whose  warm  and  ready 
sympathy  with  the  brave  is  one  of  his  no¬ 
blest  qualities  as  a  historian.  The  brilliant 
array  of  the  French  chivalry — the  fierce 
gestures  and  ‘fell  cry’  of  the  undisciplined 
Genoese — the  motionless  silence  of  the 
English  archery — the  sudden  and  deadly 
flight  of  arrows — the  mad  confusion  of  the 
routed  army  ; — all  are  painted  with  the  life 
and  vigor  of  Homer  himself.  And  yet  the 
chronicler  has  not  employed  a  shade  of 
fanciful  coloring  or  poetical  ornament — his 
whole  narrative  is  full  of  the  same  simple 
and  delightful  naivete  with  which  he  com¬ 
mends  the  innocence  of  the  Black  Prince’s 
oaths  ;  or  celebrates  the  ‘small  hat  of  bea¬ 
ver’  which  became  Edward  III.  so  marvel¬ 
lously  at  the  battle  of  Sluys.  In  reading 
such  passages  as  these,  we  feel  the  same 
admiration  as  in  seeing  an  athlete  perform 
some  feat  of  surpassing  strength,  without 
the  distortion  of  a  feature  or  a  muscle. 
They  are,  in  comparison  with  the  florid  and 
highly  wrought  style  on  which  we  have 
been  remarking,  what  the  Belvidere  Apollo 
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is  in  comparison  with  the  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Attacking  Gladiator.  Both  figures 
are  admirable  works  of  art,  and  both  are 
represented  in  the  act  of  vehement  and 
victorious  exertion.  But  how  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  the  desperate  energy 
of  the  mortal,  and  the  serene  indiflerence 
of  the  divinity ! 

During  the  twenty-five  years  included  in 
Mr.  Alison’s  History,  Europe  was  so  perpet- 
nally  involved  in  war,  that  in  giving  our 
opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  military  histori¬ 
an,  we  may  be  said  to  have  pronounced 
upon  those  of  the  whole  narrative  part  of 
his  work.  But  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
give  his  readers  the  most  complete  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  the  internal  transactions  of 
the  chief  European  nations,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.  He  has,  as  he  informs  us,  made  it 
his  rule  ‘to  give  the  arguments  for  and 
against  any  public  measures  in  the  words 
of  those  who  originally  brought  them  for¬ 
ward,  without  any  attempt  at  paraphrase 
or  abridgement.  This  is  more  particular¬ 
ly  the  case  in  the  debates  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  the  Parliament  of  ^ 
England,  and  the  Council  of  State  under 

Napoleon . It  is,’  as  he  justly 

remarks,  ‘  the  only  mode  by  which  the  spirit 
and  feelings  of  the  moment  could  be  faith¬ 
fully  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  justice 
done  to  the  motives,  on  either  side,  which 
influenced  mankind.’ — (Pref.  xliv.)  ‘Prov¬ 
idence,’ says  Mr.  Alison, ‘.has  so  interwo¬ 
ven  human  affairs,  that  when  we  wish  to 
retrace  the  revolutions  of  a  people,  and  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  their  grandeur 
or  misfortune,  we  are  insensibly  conduct¬ 
ed  step  by  step  to  their  cradle.’ — (ii.  536.) 
The  historian  has  accordingly  interwoven 
with  his  narrative  several  very  interesting 
and  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  history  and  political  state  cf  those  na¬ 
tions  who  took  the  most  prominent  share 
in  events.  We  may  particularize  those  of 
France,  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Po¬ 
land,  as  the  most  complete  and  elaborate. 
They  include  a  general  description  of  the 
population,  of  the  nature  and  capabilities 
of  the  countries  in  question,  and  contain 
much  valuable  statistical  information.  We 
think  Mr.  Alison  mistaken  in  some  of  the 
maxims  and  theories  which  he  draws  from 
these  views  of  European  history  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  much 
accurate  knowledge,  and  much  patient  and 
ingenious  reflection. 

Mr.  Alison’s  principal  and  fatal  error  is 
one  which  we  can  only  lament;  for  we  can 
neither  blame  him  for  its  existence,  nor 
wonder  at  its  effects — he  is  a  rigid,  a  sin- 
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cere,  and  an  intolerant  Tory.  This  is  the 
whole  extent  of  his  offence.  His  opinions 
are  displayed  with  sufficient  fairness,  if 
not  always  with  perfect  taste  and  modes¬ 
ty  ; — he  does  not  permit  them  to  pervert 
his  statements  of  facts,  though  he  seldom 
loses  an  opportunity  of  asserting  them  in 
all  their  uncharitable  austerity.  To  this 
practice  every  liberal-minded  reader,  of 
however  opposite  principles,  will  easily 
reconcile  himself.  He  will,  it  is  true,  have 
to  travel  through  an  interesting  tract  of 
history,  in  company  with  an  honorable  op¬ 
ponent,  instead  of  a  sympathizing  friend. 
He  will  necessarily  lose  much  pleasure, 
and  some  instruction  ;  but  a  few  precau¬ 
tions  will  ensure  him  against  injury  or  an¬ 
noyance. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  political  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  present  day,  we  liave  had  re¬ 
peated  occasion  to  pronounce  our  opinion 
both  upon  revolutions  in  general,  and  in 
particular  upon  that  which  forms  the  main 
subject  of  Mr.  Alison’s  liistory.  We  shall 
not,  of  course,  repeat  our  arguments  in 
detail ;  as  we  see  no  occasion  to  correct 
the  conclusions  w’hich  we  drew  from  them. 
We  shall  merely  allude  to  them  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Alison 
respecting  the  causes,  the  character,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  must,  however,  preface  our  observa¬ 
tions  by  declaring,  that  we  have  found  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  extracting  any  consis¬ 
tent  and  definite  opinion,  from  the  present 
work,  upon  the  general  tendency  of  that 
event.  We  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
reconcile  the  author’s  calm  and  just  re¬ 
marks  !ipon  the  nature  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  ancient  rtgime^  with  his 
vague  and  incoherent  bursts  of  invective 
against  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  subver¬ 
ted.  He  speaks  of  violent  revolutions, 
sometimes  as  the  stern  but  beneficial  pun¬ 
ishments  of  tyranny  and  corruption — some¬ 
times  as  national  fits  of  insanity,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Providence  upon  moral  profligacy 
and  religious  skepticism.  His  logic  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
revolutionary  mania  is  in  itself  a  very  nat¬ 
ural  feeling — the  instinctive  desire  of  the 
oppressed  for  peace  and  security.  His  rhet¬ 
oric  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  epidemic,  displaying  itself  merely  by  a 
morbid  thirst  for  innovation,  and  an  insane 
delight  in  crime.  In  his  second  chapter, 
he  details  nearly  a  dozen  intolerable  griev¬ 
ances  which  existed  in  France  down  to  the 
first  outbreak  of  popular  violence  ;  almost 
any  one  of  which  would  appear,  to  a  free¬ 


born  Englishman,  sufficient  to  cause  a  civil 
war.  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  several 
circumstances  which  were  likely  to  render 
the  French  nation,  at  that  moment,  pecu¬ 
liarly  impatient  of  ihe  hardships  they  Iiad  to 
endure.  So  far,  nothing  can  be  more  sat- 
isfiictory.  He  has  clearly  shown  that  a 
sudden  and  violent  change  was  inevitable  ; 
and  that,  without  the  utmost  skill  and  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  government,  that  change  was 
likely  to  be  followed  by  fatal  excesses. 
But  he  goes  on  to  declare,  in  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  capital  type,  that  ‘  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  have  now'  been  mentioned,  w’ilh- 
out  doubt  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
that  discontent  w’hich  formed  the  predis¬ 
posing  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  the 
exciting  cause,  as  physicians  w’ould  say — 
the  immediate  source  of  the  convulsion — 
w'as  the  spirit  of  innovation,  w’hich,  like 
a  malady,  overspread  France  at  that  cri¬ 
sis,  precipitated  all  classes  into  a  passion 
for  changes,  of  which  they  were  far  from 
perceiving  the  ultimate  elfect,  and  in  the 
end  produced  evils  far  greater  than  those 

I  hey  were  intended  to  remove . 

It  would  seem,’  he  adds,  ‘  as  if,  at  partic¬ 
ular  periods,  from  causes  inscrutable  to 
human  wisdom,  an  universal  frenzy  seizes 
mankind  ;  reason,  experience,  prudence, 
are  alike  blinded,  and  the  very  persons  wdio 
are  to  perish  in  the  storm  are  the  first  to 
raise  its  fury.’ — (i.  149.)  This  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  superficial  verbiage  which 
formed  the  chorus  of  the  English  Tory 
press  fifty  years  ago.  We  confess  that  we 
ahvays  considered  it  strange  language  to 
come  from  shrew'd,  sensible  men  of  the 
w'orld — from  men  who,  when  reasoning  on 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  social  life,  would 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh  such  vague  jar¬ 
gon  to  scorn.  Still  these  men  had  at  least 
an  excuse  w'hich  Mr.  Alison  has  not.  The 
explanation,  bad  as  it  was,  was  the  best 
they  had  to  give.  They  did  not  possess  the 
information  which  we  now  have,  respect¬ 
ing  the  system  which  had  brutalized  and 
enraged  the  French  people  ;  and  if  they 
had,  they  might  be  excused,  at  such  a  cri- 
^s,  for  failing  to  reason  justly  upon  it. 
But  we  are  at  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  can  think  it  necessary  to  aid  the  elTect 
of  his  able  and  conclusive  details,  by  a 
solution  so  feeble  and  unmeaning  as  the 
above.  We  forgive  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  for  saying  that  the  w'ater  rises 
in  the  pump  because  nature  abhors  a  vacu¬ 
um  ;  for  the  answer  was  merely  a  pompous 
confession  of  ignorance.  But  what  should 
w’e  think  of  a  modern  philosopher  who 
should  solve  the  same  problem  by  telling 
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us— ‘The  pressure  of  the  external  atmos¬ 
phere  overcomes  that  of  the  rarefied  air  in 
the  cylinder;  this  circumstance,  without 
doubt,  contributes  to  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
its  immediate  cause  is,  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum!’  If  iMr.  Alison  means,  by  the 
‘spirit  of  innovation,’  that  natural  wish  for 
redress  which  is  the  consequence  of  intol¬ 
erable  sufl'erinjr,  then  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted,  besides  beinjr  a  truism  in  itself,  is 
incorrect  in  its  application  ;  for  that  spirit 
must  have  been  an  intermediate,  not  a  col¬ 
lateral  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  this 

he  does  not  mean  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  so  rational  a  desire  an  inscrutable 
frenzy.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  speaks 
of  *  a  spirit  of  innovation,’  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  existin<T  inconveniences — a 
spirit  against  which  the  wisest  institutions 

cannot  guard,  and  which  is  almost  as  like¬ 
ly  to  break  forth  in  a  free,  as  in  an  oppress¬ 
ed  nation.  We  shall  permit  ourselves  a 
few  observations  upon  this  theory;  be¬ 
cause,  briefly  as  it  is  here  expressed,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  text  of  most  of  his  mourn¬ 
ful  and  discouraging  speculations  both  up¬ 
on  the  future  destiny  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  Reform  throughout  the  world. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  remark  naturally 
occurs,  that  admitting  the  possibility  of  the 
explanation,  we  do  not  want  its  assistance. 
]Mr.  Alison  has  ably  shown  that  the  worst 
follies  and  excesses  of  the  Revolution  may 
be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  mo¬ 
tives  of  human  conduct.  Why  then  have 
recourse  to  ‘causes  inscrutable  to  human 
wisdom  F  Why  call  down  a  divinity,  when 
the  knot  can  be  disentangled  by  mortal  skill  1 
Assume,  if  you  will,  that  nations,  like  ele¬ 
phants,  are  subject  to  periodical  accesses 
of  frenzy;  but  why  apply  your  theory  to 
such  a  case  where  every  provocation  ex¬ 
isted  to  justify  an  outbreak  of  natural  re¬ 
sentment  ?  Nothinu  can,  ’Mr.  Alison’s 
account,  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  po¬ 
litical  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  ruinous 
slate  of  the  finances,  must  have  been  in 
1789  sources  of  daily  and  hourly  annoyance 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation. 
.Most  of  them,  even  in  the  plebeian  class, 
must,  in  the  existing  state  of  intelligence, 
have  felt  that  their  property  had  been  in¬ 
jured,  and  their  prospects  in  life  disap- 
poiiite  1,  by  the  accident  of  their  birth.  And 
surely  they  must  have  been  the  meekest 
race  in  existence,  if  the  severity  of  their 
sufierings,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  their  oppressors,  would  all  have 
been  iusullicient  to  urge  them  to  violence, 
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without  the  assistance  of  this  casual  fit  of 
unaccountable  insanity. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  fully  bear  in  mind 
the  wild  and  visionary  speculations  which 
were  so  common  in  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  But  we  cannot  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  referring  these  delusions  to  in¬ 
scrutable  causes.  No  one  will  deny  that  a 
frantic  spirit  of  innovation  did  exist  in 
France  at  that  period  ; — the  question  is, 
whether  it  originated  in  natural  resent¬ 
ment  or  spontaneous  frenzy — whether,  in 
short,  the  nation  Avas  driven  mad,  or  went 

mad  of  its  own  accord.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  Mr.  Alison’s  opinion  ;  and 
this  opinion  induces  him,  as  well  it  may, 
to  fear  that  the  feelings  which  convulsed 
France  lialf  a  century  since,  may  be  awa¬ 
kened  in  free  and  well  governed  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  progress  of  constitutional  re¬ 
form.  To  us  nothing  can  seem  more  natu- 
ral  than  that  men,  who  knew  no  more  of 
political  liberty  than  a  blind  man  knows  of 
light,  should  form  an  extravagant  notion  of 
its  blessings.  All  our  ideas  of  human  na¬ 
ture  would  have  been  confounded,  if  we  had 
found  the  French  Jacobins  recommending 
the  constitution  of  1789  in  the  calm  and 
rational  language  in  which  Hampden  might 
have  spoken  for  the  abolition  of  the  Star- 
Chamber,  or  Lord  Somers  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  is  certain  that  nations,  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  are  sometimes  captivated  by  de¬ 
lusive  theories.  But  we  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  our  readers  whether  any  rea¬ 
sonable  being  ever  abandoned  substantial 
comforts,  or  confronted  real  dangers,  with 
no  better  motives.  Can  it  be  conceived 
»hat  empty  dreams  about  universal  equality, 
and  an  age  of  innocence,  would  have  nerved 
peaceable  men  to  defy  the  cannon  of  the 
Bastilcl  Would  the  mob  have  massacred 
good  and  popular  rulers  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
sembling  Hrutusand  Tirnolcon  1  When  an 
homjne-de-lettres  risked  his  life  as  a  dema¬ 
gogue,  was  it  to  realize  his  fancies  of  re¬ 
publics  and  democracies,  or  to  escape  from 
hopeless  poverty  and  obscurity  1  When  a 
peasant  set  fire  to  the  chateau  of  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  was  it  because  he  admired  the 
eloquence  of  Danton  or  Desmoulins,  or 
because  he  found  it  easier  to  revolt  at  once, 
than  to  stay  at  home  and  be  ruined  by  cor- 
and  feudal  services  1 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  chapter,  Mr. 
Alison  has  explained,  with  admirable  sense 
and  moderation,  the  causes  of  the  san¬ 
guinary  A'iolence  which  distinguished  the 
French  Revolution.  We  are  not  sure  that 
his  remarks  upon  the  various  crimes  which 
he  has  to  relate,  arc  always  characterized  by 
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the  same  rational  calmness  ;  but  he  has  here 
at  least  recorded  his  deliberate  opinion,  that 
the  atrocities  of  the  French  populace  were 
the  natural  and  inevitable  fruit  of  the  op¬ 
pression  which  they  had  suffered.  We  have 
long  ago  expressed  our  belief,  that  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  every  popular  convulsion  wiW  ge¬ 
nerally  be  proportioned  to  the  misgovern- 
ment  whicli  occasioned  it.  We  are  aware 
that  this  has  been  eagerly  disputed ;  but 
without  pausing  to  discuss  particular  ex¬ 
amples,  we  submit  that  the  general  rule 
approaches  very  nearly  to  a  truism.  Will 
not  the  violence  of  the  popular  party  in  a 
revolution  be  in  proportion  to  their  exaspe¬ 
ration  and  their  political  ignorance  1  And 
will  not  their  exasperation  be  in  proportion 
to  their  sufTerings,  and  their  political  igno¬ 
rance  to  their  inexperience  in  the  use  of 

political  power 'I 

Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  ex¬ 
actness  of  the  proportion  may  be  disturbed 
by  various  causes.  The  inffuence  of  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances,  the  authority  of  par¬ 
ticular  classes,  even  the  personal  character 
of  individuals,  may  have  the  greatest  effect 
in  exciting  or  restraining  popular  revenge. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  va¬ 
rious  unhappy  coincidences  which  com¬ 
bined  to  increase  the  natural  resentment  of 
the  French  nation ; — of  the  foolish  weak¬ 
ness,  and  more  foolish  insolence  of  the 
court,  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
popular  leaders,  the  want  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  among  the  lower  classes. 
Still,  we  do  not  comprehend  the  argument 
which  attributes  the  crimes  and  impieties  of 
that  unhappy  time  to  the  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Revolution  itself.  Sudden  anar¬ 
chy  may  bring  evil  passions  and  inffdel  opi- 
nions  to  light ;  but  we  do  not  understand 
how  it  can  bring  them  into  existence.  Men 
do  not  insult  their  religion  and  massacre 
their  fellow-creatures,  simply  because  it  is 
in  their  power.  The  desire  to  do  so  must 
previously  exist,  and  in  France  we  have 
every  proof  that  it  did  exist.  We  might 
give  innumerable  instances  of  the  cruel  and 
vindictive  temper  displayed  from  the  most 
ancient  times  by  the  lower  classes  in  France. 
In  the  Jacquerie^  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Bourguignons  and  Jlrmagnacs^  and  in  the 
seditions  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde^ 
they  constantly  displayed  the  ferocity  na¬ 
turally  excited  by  slavery  and  oppression. 
Their  scorn  for  Christianity,  though  more 
recently  acquired,  had  become,  long  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  as  inveterate  as 
their  desire  for  revenge.  We  shall  give,  in 
Mr.  Alison’s  own  words,  one  very  singular 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed. 

2 


In  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  he 
says — ‘They’  (the  French  soldiers)  ‘not 
only  considered  the  Christian  faith  as  an 
entire  fabrication,  but  were  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  of  its  very  elements.  Lava- 
iette  has  recorded  that  hardly  one  of  them 
had  ever  been  in  a  church,  and  that  in  Pa¬ 
lestine  they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  names 
of  the  holiest  places  in  sacred  history.’ — 
(iii.  419.)  This  was  in  1799,  only  ten  years 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  popular  innova¬ 
tion.  Here,  then,  were  30,000  full-grown 
men,  collected  promiscuously  from  all  parts 

of  France — many  of  them  well  educated, 
and  all  of  sound  mind  and  body — who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  felt  about  as  much  interest  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as  in  that  of 
Brahma  or  Confucius.  And  yet  the  great 
majority  of  this  army  must  have  been  born 

fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  very 
youngest  of  them  must  have  passed  their 
childhood  entirely  under  the  ancient  regime. 
There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  stronger  proof 
that,  long  before  the  royal  authority  was 
shaken,  the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation 
had  become  such  thorough  infidels  as  to  be 
almost  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity. 

Our  limits  w'ill  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
with  Mr.  Alison  the  great  question,  whether 
the  French  Revolution  was  on  the  w'hole  a 
benefit,  or  a  disaster  to  mankind.  Though 
some  passages  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  His¬ 
tory  seem  to  bear  a  more  hopeful  interpre¬ 
tation,  i»  is  clear  that  upon  the  whole  he 
considers  it  as  an  event  most  fatal  to  France, 
and  most  menacing  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  foilow'ing  are,  in  his  opinion,  its  most 
pernicious  consequences,  as  regards  France 
alone — ‘  The  national  morality  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whose 
hands  alone  political  power  is  vested. — 
There  is  no  moral  strength  or  political  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  country.  .  .  .  France  has 

fallen  into  a  subjection  to  Paris,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  European 
history.  The  Praetorian  guards  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  rule  the  state.  .  .  .  Commercial 

opulence  and  habits  of  sober  judgment  have 
been  destroyed,  never  to  revive.  A  thirst 
for  excitement  everywhere  prevails,  and 
general  selfishness  disgraces  the  nation. 
Religion  has  never  resumed  its  sway  over 
the  inffuential  classes.  .  .  .  And  the 

general  depravity  renders  indispensable  a 
powerful  centralized  and  military  govern¬ 
ment.  In  w'hat  respect,’  he  asks,  ‘  does  this 
state  of  things  differ  from  the  institutions 
of  China  or  the  Byzantine  empire  P — (x. 
548.)  In  what  respect,  we  prefer  to  in- 
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quire,  does  it  differ  from  the  institutions  of 
France  before  the  Revolution!  We  are  no 
implicit  admirers  of  the  present  French  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Alison’s 
own  statements,  whether  it  is  not  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  Louis  XVI.  !  Still  less 
are  we  blind  to  the  many  and  serious  faults 
of  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
reasonable  being,  who  compares  the  second 
revolution  with  the  first,  can  deny  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Frenchman  of  1830  to  the 
Frenchman  of  1793 — that  is,  to  the  French¬ 
man  of  the  ancient  regime,  when  seen  in  his 
true  colors.  But,  without  stopping  to 
argue  so  extensive  a  question  in  detail,  we 
must  confess  that  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Alison  a  distinct  answer  to  a  few 
such  plain  questions  as  the  following: — 
Would  Louis-Philippe,  though  he  were  the 
most  depraved  and  violent  man  in  Europe, 
dare  to  imitate  the  orgies  of  the  regency, 
or  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XV.  !  Are  life, 
property,  and  honor,  less  safe  than  in  the 
time  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  1 
Is  the  present  condition  of  the  peasantry 
worse  than  it  was  under  the  feudal  law! 
Have  the  middle  classes  less  political  power 
than  in  17421  Is  France  less  prosperous 
at  home,  or  less  respected  abroad,  than  in 
1763  or  1783 1  However  common  infidelity 
may  unhappily  be,  is  religion  less  respected 
than  in  the  days  of  Voltaire  1  How’ever 
low  the  national  standard  of  morality,  was 
it  higher  when  Madame  de  Parabere,  or 
Madame  du  Berri,  was  the  virtual  ruler  of 
France  1  All  the  declamation  in  the  world 
about  Oriental  tyrannies,  and  centralized 
despotisms,  will  not  get  rid  of  these  simple 
tests ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
even  Mr.  Alison  could  reply  to  one  of  them 
in  the  affirmative. 

If  we  are  right  on  this  important  point, ! 
we  shall  not  allow  the  crimes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  or  the  sufferings  which  it  caused, 
to  prevent  us  from  considering  it  a  beneficial 
change.  In  saying  this  w'e  trust  that  we 
shall  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  excesses  of  the  popular  party,  or 
to  undervalue  the  evils  inseparable  from  all 
popular  convulsions.  A  revolution,  at  its 
best,  is  a  painful  and  perilous  remedy  ;  at 
its  worst,  it  is  the  severest  trial  which  a 
nation  can  undergo.  If  w^e  are  inclined, 
notwithstanding,  to  consider  such  trials  as 
benefits,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  they 
seldom  occur,  except  in  cases  where  hope¬ 
less  slavery  and  irreparable  decay  are  the 
only  alternatives.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  French  Revolution  w’as  an  instance  of 
the  worst  kind  ; — perhaps  it  was  the  very 
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worst  that  ever  occurred.  Not  only  did 
the  popular  movement  result  in  atrocities, 
but  the  exhaustion  which  follow'ed  led  to 
the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  the  wars 
of  the  empire.  Three  millions  and  a  half  of 
Frenchmen,*  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
foreigners,  perished,  who  but  for  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  its  consequences  might  have 
ended  their  days  in  peace.  Human  inge¬ 
nuity,  in  short,  can  scarcely  imagine  means 
by  which  a  greater  amount  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  could  have  been  crowded  into  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Still  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  an  escape  from  this  fiery  trial 
would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  regime  for  ano¬ 
ther  century.  The  evils  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  dreadful  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  oppressive  institu¬ 
tions.  Violence  and  bloodshed  are  neces¬ 
sarily  partial,  but  oppressive  institutions 
are  universal.  It  is  impossible  to  guillotine 
a  whole  nation  ;  it  is  impossible  to  enrol  a 
whole  nation  as  conscripts  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  make  a  whole  nation  miserable  by  dis¬ 
abilities  and  exactions.  Even  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  each  individual  citizen 
must  have  felt  that  there  were  many  hun¬ 
dred  chances  to  one  in  favor  of  his  escape 
from  denunciation  ;  but  no  peasant  had  a 
hope  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal 
customs.  Violence  and  bloodshed  are  in 
their  nature  transitory;  but  oppressive  in¬ 
stitutions  may  be  perpetual.  Crimes  which 
spring  from  passion  soon  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  crimes  which  spring  from  habit 
may  continue  for  ever.  The  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror  was  over  in  fourteen  months ;  but  the 
ancient  regime  might  have  subsisted  until 
its  effects  had  reduced  France  to  the  de¬ 
crepitude  of  China  or  Constantinople.  Vio¬ 
lence  and  bloodshed  produce  merely  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  but  oppressive  institutions  produce 
degradation  also.  A  French  peasant  might 
retain  the  pride  and  spirit  of  a  free  man, 
though  he  knew  that  the  next  day  he  might 
be  dragged  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
or  hurried  off  to  join  the  army  in  Spain  or 
Russia.  But  a  French  peasant  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  stocks  for  want  of  due 
servility  to  his  seigneur^  who  had  seen  his 
son  sent  to  the  galleys  for  destroying  a 
partridge’s  eggs,  who  knew  that  the  honor 
of  his  family  had  been  outraged  by  some 

*  ]Mr.  Alison  enumerates  the  victims  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  including  those  of  the  civil  war  in  La 
Vendee,  at  1.022,351  souls  ;  and  the  soldiers  who 
perisljed  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  at  2,200,400. — 
(See  vi.  410,  ii.  400.)  This  does  not  include  those 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  in  the  battles  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  contest,  and  in  the  various  naval  actions  of 
the  war. 
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licentious  noble,  such  a  man  could  not  but 
feel  himself  a  debased  and  unhappy  slave. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  in  short, 
were  to  the  sufferings  of  the  ancient  regime 
as  the  plague  of  London  to  the  malaria  of  a 
tropical  climate.  The  one  was  a  temporary 
though  overwhelming  blow,  the  other  a 
wasting  pestilence — the  perpetual  source 
of  terror  and  misery  to  every  successive 
generation  existing  within  its  influence. 

Mr.  Alison’s  opinions  upon  the  French 
Revolution  induce  him  to  speak  with  trium¬ 
phant  admiration  of  the  foresight  shown  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  upon  that  subject, 
and  with  condescending  compassion  of  the 
blindness  of  Mr.  Fox.  *  Posterity,’  he  as¬ 
sures  us,  ‘will  not  search  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox  for  historic  truth,  nor  pronounce 
him  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  political 
penetration.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  re¬ 
cord  with  regret  that  the  light  which  broke 
upon  Mr.  Burke  at  the  outset  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  on  Mr.  Pitt  before  its  principal 
atrocities  began,  only  shone  on  his  fervent 
mind  when  descending  to  the  grave.’ — (v. 
7*20.)  That,  we  presume,  will  depend  upon 
the  view  taken  by  posterity  of  the  events  in 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Burke  appreciated  the  character  of  the  then 
existing  generation  of  Frenchmen  more 
truly  than  Mr.  Fox.  But  if  future  ages  see 
in  the  French  Revolution  a  shock  which, 
dreadful  as  it  was,  saved  France  from  hope¬ 
less  and  lingering  decay,  they  will  scarcely 
deny  their  admiration  to  the  statesman  who 
discerned  its  true  character  ;  merely  be¬ 
cause  his  sanguine  and  generous  nature  led 
him  to  think  too  favorably  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  conducted  it.  The  physical  evils 
inflicted  by  the  French  Revolution  are  al¬ 
ready  almost  effaced,  and  their  last  traces 
will  vanish  with  the  present  generation. 
But  its  moral  consequences  may  endure  for 
ages,  and  it  is  by  their  ultimate  character 
that  the  comparative  wisdom  of  the  rival 
statesmen  must  be  tried. 

It  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Fox  was  induced, 
late  and  reluctantly,  to  despair  of  French 
liberty.  But  it  was  not  the  turbulence  of 
the  Revolution  which  changed  his  opinions. 
It  was  the  forcible  interruption,  not  the 
natural  tendency,  of  ils  progress,  which 
caused  his  despondency.  He  had  foreseen 
that  the  excesses  of  the  French  people  were 
incapable  of  being  a  permanent  evil;  but 
no  human  skill  could  enable  him  to  foresee 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  blame  a  physician  for  ignorance  in 
recommending  sea-bathing,  because  his  pa¬ 
tient  happened  to  be  carried  off  by  a  shark  ; 
and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  assert  that  Mr. 


Fox  was  originally  wrong  in  his  opinion  of 
the  French  Revolution,  because  he  lived  to 
see  its  benefits  destroyed  for  a  time  by  the  un¬ 
expected  interference  of  a  powerful  usurper. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  pre¬ 
cise  moral  lesson  which  Mr.  Alison  would 
lead  his  readers  to  draw  from  the  French 
Revolution.  Nor,  to  say  truth,  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  how  he  can  find  any  instruction  at 
all  in  an  event  which  he  believes  to  have 
originated  in  mysterious  insanity,  and  to 
have  terminated  in  hopeless  slavery.  It  is 
true  that  we  find  in  his  work  plenty  of  so¬ 
norous  declamation  about  the  fatal  career 
of  guilt,  the  short-lived  triumphs  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  the  inevitable  laws  of  retribution. 
But  we  know  nothing  more  annoying  to  the 
reader  than  this  sort  of  rhetorical  amplihca- 
tion,  upon  subjects  which  require  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  most  rigid  precision  of 
which  language  is  capable.  No  doubt  Ro¬ 
bespierre  was  a  wicked  man,  and  was  as 
miserable  as  wicked  men  generally  are. 
No  doubt  Napoleon  was  rash  and  ambitious, 
and  owed  his  downfall  to  his  own  pride  and 
recklessness.  No  doubt  the  French  popu¬ 
lace  were  madmen  and  ruffians,  and  made 
themselves  as  wretched  by  their  crimes  as 
they  deserved  to  be.  But  all  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  instruction  which  we  expect 
from  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Revolution. 
We  have  searched  Mr.  Alison’s  work  for  a 
calm  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  means 
by  which  the  evils  of  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment  might  have  been  removed,  and  yet 
the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  prevented ; 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  again  and 
j  again  baffled  and  bewildered  by  a  mazy 
tissue  of  w’^ords.  No  reasonable  being  who 
i  reads  Mr  Alison’s  narrative  requires  to 
be  lectured  about  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 
Every  body  knows  that  anarchy  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  evil ;  but  was  it  an  avoidable  evil  ^ 
was  it  a  greater  evil  than  continued  sub- 
jeetion  1  was  there  no  middle  course  by 
w'hich  the  dangers  of  both  might  have  been 
avoided  1  These  are  questions  which  w’e 
cannot  discover  any  direct  attempt  to  re¬ 
solve.  If  Mr.  Alison  were  to  see  a  drover 
trampled  to  death  by  an  ox,  would  not  his 
first  reflection  naturally  be  upon  the  danger 
of  over-driving  oxen,  and  the  best  means  of 
keeping  them  in  orderl  And  w’ould  he  not 
think  that  the  bystanders  had  lost  their 
senses  if  they  began  to  dilate  upon  the 
shocking  nature  of  the  accident,  as  a  proof 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  over-driven  oxen  to 
keep  their  temper  1 

Men  are  wisely  forbidden  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  ensue;  but  they  are  not  forbid¬ 
den  to  admire  the  merciful  arrangements 
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of  Providence,  by  which  the  sin  and  folly  of  j 
individuals  are  so  often  made  the  source  of 
blessings  to  mankind.  We  feel  as  much 
aversion  as  Mr.  Alison  for  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  French  Revolutionists  ;  but 
we  do  not  pronounce,  as  he  does,  that  their 
crimes  must  bring  ruin  upon  their  innocent 
posterity.  We  see  neither  sense,  nor  jus¬ 
tice,  nor  Christian  principle,  in  his  theory 
of  a  law  of  retribution  not  confined  to  the 
guilty  parties.  Let  Mr.  Alison,  if  he  will, 
regard  the  French  Revolution  as  ‘the  second 
revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.’ — (x.  18.)  We  prefer  to  recognize  in 
its  vicissitudes  the  same  severe  but  merci¬ 
ful  hand  which  employs  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes  to  dispel  the  pestilential  stagna¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  atmosphere. 

However  vague  Mr.  Alison’s  digressions 
may  occasionally  appear,  there  is  one  feel¬ 
ing,  in  the  expression  of  which  he  is  uni¬ 
formly  clear  and  consistent.  This  is  his 
dread  and  detestation  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  So  far  as  these  sentiments  are 
called  forth  by  the  facts  of  his  narrative, 
we  admit  them  to  be  perfectly  reasonable. 
Whatever  benefits  w’e  may  hope  from  the 
consequences  of  the  French  Revolution,  we 
acknowledge  that  the  democracy  which  it 
established  was  in  itself  the  worst  of  all 
possible  governments.  What  we  doubt  is 
the  intrinsic  evil  of  a  democracy  in  a  com¬ 
munity  prepared  for  its  reception.  Still,  as 
.  u'e  admit  that  no  such  community  now  ex¬ 
ists,  or  is  likely  to  exist  for  many  ages,  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  subject  of  our  dis¬ 
sent  from  Mr.  Alison’s  opinion  is  merely 
theoretical,  and  therefore  scarcely  worth 
discussion.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  If  Mr.  Alison  is  right,  every  political 
innovation,  in  every  country,  is  necessarily 
absurd  and  mischievous  in  proportion  as  it 
increases  the  influence  of  the  lower  classes. 
If  we  are  right,  such  innovations  are  only 
dangerous  w’hen  they  give  influence  to  a 
class  unfit  to  exercise  it.  The  question 
therefore  is,  wdiether  the  great  body  of  a 
nation  is  necessarily  and  intrinsically  unfit 
to  exercise  political  power. 

Mr.  Alison’s  first  argument,  if  w'e  rightly 
understand  it,  is  the  utter  inutility  of  such 
an  experiment,  w'hether  successful  or  not. 
He  draw’s,  or  attempts  to  draw’,  a  distinction 
betw’een  social  freedom  and  political  power, 
and  contends  that  the  one  may  exist  in  per¬ 
fect  security  without  the  protection  of  the 
other.  ‘There  is,  in  the  first  place,’  he 
says,  ‘the  love  of  freedom;  that  is,  immu¬ 
nity  from  personal  restriction,  oppression, 
or  injury.  This  principle  is  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  and  never  exists  without  producing 
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the  happiest  effects.  Every  concession 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  this  species 
of  liberty,  is  comparatively  safe  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  places.  But  there  is  another 
principle,  strong  at  all  times,  but  especially 
to  be  dreaded  in  moments  of  excitement. 
This  is  the  principle  of  democratic  ambi¬ 
tion  ; — the  desire  of  exercising  the  pow’ers 
of  sovereignty,  and  of  sharing  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  state.  This  is  the  danger¬ 
ous  principle ; — the  desire,  not  of  exercising 
industry  without  molestation,  but  of  exert¬ 
ing  power  w’ithout  control.’ — (i.  174.)  'fhe 
principles  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  but  they  are  so  closely  connected 
that  W’e  scarcely  see  how  one  can  exist 
without  the  other.  They  are  equally  natu¬ 
ral,  and  in  themselves  equally  harmless. 
The  one  is  the  w'ish  for  present  relief — the 
other  the  desire  of  future  security.  The 
former,  we  suppose,  is  felt  by  every  human 
being ;  the  latter  by  every  human  being 
possessed  of  the  commonest  sense  and 
foresight.  What  security,  w’e  would  ask 
Mr.  Alison,  can  a  man  have  that  he  will 
continue  to  exercise  industry  w’ithout  mo¬ 
lestation,  except  the  possession,  by  the 
class  to  W’hich  he  belongs,  of  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  1  'I'he  present 
existence  of  just  and  equal  law’s  is  not  such 
a  security.  Who  is  to  g>  ard  our  guardians  1 
Who  is  to  assure  us  that  those  laws  will 
not  be  repealed,  if  our  rulers  can  repeal 
them  at  any  moment  without  our  consent! 
Suppose  that  they  enact  a  new’  law’  to-mor¬ 
row,  declaring  us  all  slaves  and  bondmen, 
what  resource  have  w’e  against  it  but  civil 
w’ar ! 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  extreme  case. 
VVMien  the  subjects  are  men  of  spirit,  and 
the  rulers  men  of  sense,  there  is  no  fear  of 
such  open  tyrannj'^  as  this.  But  there  is 
fear  of  insensible  encroachment  on  the  na- 
tional  liberties — of  that  encroachment  which 
has  sapped  the  constitution  and  undermined 
the  national  spirit  of  so  many  continental 
nations — of  that  encroachment  w’hose  pro¬ 
gress  in  England,  two  centuries  ago,  w’as 
only  arrested  by  seven  years  of  desperate 
w’ar.  Even  w’hen  the  popular  rights  are  so 
clearly  defined  as  to  make  this  impractica¬ 
ble,  there  is  fear  th#t  the  class  which  is  pas¬ 
sive  in  the  administration  of  affairs  will 
suffer  much  unnecessary  hardship.  There 
is  scarcely  any  conceivable  political  mea¬ 
sure,  which  is  not  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
directly  or  inrlirectly,  more  or  less,  to  affect 
the  personal  happiness  of  the  poorest  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  commonw’ealth.  And  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  the  best  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  will  consult  the  happiness  of  such  a 
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citizen  as  impartially  as  it  would  if  he  had 
the  power  to  interfere  ;  and  the  wisdom  to 
interfere  with  effect. 

No  man  of  sense  will  consider  political 

flower  as  an  end  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  means, 
t  is  not  happiness ;  but  Mr.  Alison  will 
scarcely  dispute  that,  properly  used,  it  is  a 
powerful  instrument  for  securing  happiness 
We  admit  that,  like  other  useful  things,  it 
may  be  desired  with  reckless  eagerness  or 
with  pernicious  designs;  but  we  say  that 
it  is  in  itself  a  legitimate  object  of  desire. 
We  admit  that  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  is  at  present,  in  almost  all 
European  states,  a  necessary  evil.  But  we 
say  that  it  is  an  evil  ;  and  that,  if  it  ever 
shall  become  unnecessary,  its  continued 
existence  will  be  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  injustice. 

Air.  Alison’s  next  objection  is  the  abstract 
injustice  of  a  democracy.  Admitting  po¬ 
litical  power  to  be  a  great  benefit,  he  still 
argues  that  its  extension  to  the  poorer 
classes  is  necessarily  an  unfair  and  unequal 
measure ;  even  though  ‘  every  man,  in 
whatever  rank,  were  equally  capable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects.’  His  reason¬ 
ing  on  this  point  is  more  plausible  than  on 
the  preceding,  but,  we  think,  equally  falla¬ 
cious.  ‘  In  private  life,’  he  says,  ‘  men  are 
never  deceived  on  this  subject.  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  common  fund,  or  the 
disposal  of  common  property,  it  never  was 
for  a  moment  proposed  to  give  the  smallest 
shareholder  an  equal  right  with  the  great¬ 
est  ;  to  give  a  creditor  holding  a  claim  for 
20s.,  for  example,  on  a  bankrupt  estate,  the 
same  vote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for 
j£  10,000.  The  injustice  of  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  is  quite  apparent.’ — (i.  351.)  This  anal¬ 
ogy  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are 
several  circumstances  which  make  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  a  citizen  from  the  management 
of  the  state  a  greater  hardship,  than  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  a  shareholder  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  common  fund.  In  the  first 
place,  the  shareholder  may  withdraw  his 
stake  if  he  considers  it  insecurely  deposited. 
Air.  Alison’s  twenty-shilling  creditor  may 
sell  his  dividend  at  a  fair  discount,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  assignees  are  mismanaging 
the  estate.  In  a  commonwealth  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Every  English  citizen  must  share  the 
fate  of  his  country,  or  become  a  homeless 
emigrant.  Secondly,  the  amount  of  a 
shareholder’s  pecuniary  interest  in  the  joint 
stock,  is  generally  a  tolerably  fair  represen¬ 
tation  of  his  moral  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  speculation.  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  a  poor  man,  with  a  small  venture,  may 


be  more  deeply  involved  than  a  rich  man 
with  a  much  larger  one  ;  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  common  case.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  every  reasonable  probability  that 
the  small  creditor  cares  comparatively  little 
for  the  loss  of  his  twenty  shillings,  and  that 
the  large  creditor  will  be  ruined  by  the  loss 
of  his  £  10,000.  And  therefore,  if  we  dis¬ 
tribute  authority  among  the  shareholders  in 
proportion  to  each  man’s  pecuniary  risk, 
we  shall  probably  distribute  it,  in  most 
cases,  in  proportion  to  each  man’s  actual 
chance  of  enjoyment  or  suffering.  Here 
again  the  analogy  fails.  The  whole  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  commonwealth, 
is  almost  invariably  staked  upon  that  com¬ 
monwealth’s  existence.  An  English  pea¬ 
sant,  who  possesses  nothing  but  a  cottage 
and  a  garden,  would  dread  the  loss  of  his 
property  by  foreign  conquest  or  domestic 
anarchy,  as  much  as  if  he  were  Duke  of 
Sutherland  or  Alarquis  of  Westminster. 
Lastly,  in  the  disposal  of  a  joint  fund,  each 
shareholder  incurs  a  pecuniary  hazard,  and 
nothing  more.  In  the  management  of  a 
commonwealth,  the  personal  safety  of  its 
citizens  is  risked.  A  mechanic,  living  solely 
by  his  daily  labor,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
have  any  property  to  lose  by  the  ruin  of 
the  state  ;  but  he  may  lose  his  life,  his 
liberty,  his  means  of  future  subsistence.  A 
Reign  of  Terror,  or  a  French  invasion, 
could  not  deprive  him  of  fortune,  but  they 
might  cause  him  to  be  murdered,  or  en¬ 
slaved,  or  starved  in  the  streets.  These 
are  our  reasons  for  thinking  that,  if  no 
other  obstacles  existed,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of  all  political 
influence  ;  merely  on  the  ground  that  their 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  withhold  them  from  wanton  mis- 
government. 

Air.  Alison  repeatedly  enlarges,  with 
great  justice,  upon  the  practical  evils  which 
have  hitherto  been  found  to  accompany  de¬ 
mocratic  institutions.  But  we  think  that 
he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
necessary  and  accidental  disadvantages — 
between  the  dangers  inseparable  from  pop¬ 
ular  power,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  its 
abuse.  He  does  not  sufficiently  consider 
that  in  no  state  which  has  yet  existed  have 
the  poorer  classes  been  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  richer  in  civilization  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  that  consequently  in  no 
state  which  has  yet  existed,  could  any  form 
of  government,  at  all  approaching  to  what 
can  be  properly  called  a  democracy,  have 
any  chance  of  a  fair  trial.  In  ancient 
Athens  and  modern  France,  that  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  men  utterly  unfit  for 
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its  exercise.  The  consequences  were  per¬ 
fectly  natural — in  the  one  case,  perpetual 
turbulence  and  speedy  decay — in  the  other, 
rapine,  bloodshed,  and  anarchy.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  experiment 
is  now  in  progress  on  a  far  wiser  plan,  and 
under  far  more  favorable  circumstances. 
But  even  here  we  admit  that  Mr.  Alison  is 
justified  in  regarding  the  result  as  more 
than  doubtful.  Popular  power,  perhaps 
from  unavoidable  causes,  has  even  here 
outrun  popular  sense  and  knowledge ;  and 
the  consequences  have  been  seen  in  fre¬ 
quent  outbreaks  of  democratic  tyranny, 
which  have  created  serious  alarm  for  the 
security  of  the  state.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
British  constitution,  as  established  in  1688, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  ever  yet  exer¬ 
cised  with  continued  and  undisputed  suc¬ 
cess.  And  therefore  the  world  has  yet  to 
behold  the  full  effect  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  insensible  progress  of  popular 
influence  in  a  nation  enlightened,  religious, 
and  confirmed  in  sober  wisdom  by'  centu¬ 
ries  of  advancing  freedom  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Alison,  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
points  out  several  important  advantages 
possessed  by  the  aristocratic  over  the  de¬ 
mocratic  form  of  government.  They  may 
generally  be  included  under  two  heads  :  su¬ 
perior  security  to  private  property,  and  su¬ 
perior  prudence  in  public  measures.  ‘  It  has 
uniformly  been  found,’  says  Mr.  Alison, 

‘  that  the  holders  of  property  advocate  mea¬ 
sures  to  protect  that  property,  while  the 
destitute  mtisses  are  perpetually  impelled 
to  those  likely  to  induce  revolutionary 
spoliation.’ — (x.  965.)  ‘Agrarian  laws,’  he 
elsewhere  asserts,  ‘  and  the  equal  division 
of  property,  or  measures  tending  indirectly 
to  that  etfect,  will  in  every  age  be  the  wish 
of  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  have  no¬ 
thing  apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to 
gain,  by  such  convulsions.  Their  real  ulti¬ 
mate  interests,  indeed,  will  in  the  end  inev¬ 
itably  suffer  from  such  changes;  but  this  is 
a  remote  consequence,  which  never  will 
become  obvious  to  the  great  body  of  man¬ 
kind.’ — (i.  3.5‘2.)  That  is  assuming  the 
question.  If  the  great  body  of  mankind  are 

really  so  obtuse  as  to  be  incapable,  with 
every  advantage  of  instruction,  of  compre¬ 
hending  that  a  state  where  the  poor  unite 
to  rob  the  rich  will  inevitably  be  ruined, 
then  we  acknowledge  their  natural  unfitness 
for  political  power.  But  ^Ir.  Alison  forgets 
that  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  he  is 
argjiing  on  the  supposition  of  ‘every  man, 
in  whatever  rank,  being  equally  capable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects.  Surely,  if 
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this  w’ere  the  case,  no  reasonable  being 
would  be  found  to  advocate  an  agrarian 
law.  It  is  precisely  when  the  multitude 
cease  to  be  unthinking — when  they  become 
competent  to  judge  of  their  own  real  and 
ultimate  interests — that  we  assert,  and  Mr. 
Alison  denies,  the  necessity  of  allowing 
them  a  share  of  political  power. 

Mr.  Alison’s  first  argument  for  the  supe¬ 
rior  political  skill  of  aristocratic  govern¬ 
ments  appears  to  us  singular,  if  not  incom¬ 
prehensible.  ‘  Those  classes,’ he  says,  ‘  who 
from  their  affluence  possess  leisure,  and 
from  their  station  have  received  the  educa¬ 
tion  requisite  for  acquiring  extensive  in¬ 
formation,  are  more  likely,  in  the  long  run, 
to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers  necessary 
for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who, 
from  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  are 
chained  to  daily  toil,  and  from  the  limited 
extent  of  their  funds  have  been  disabled 

from  acquiring  a  thorough  education . 

No  person  of  a  different  profession  w'ould 
think  of  competing  with  a  physician  in  the 
treatment  of  a  person  afflicted  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  disease,  or  with  a  lawyer  in  the 
management  of  an  intricate  or  difficult  law¬ 
suit . And  it  would  be  surprising  in¬ 

deed  if  the  science  of  government  could  be 
as  successfully  pursued  by  those  classes 
whose  time  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
other  pursuits,  as  by  those  who  have  made 
it  the  undivided  object  and  study  of  their 
life.’ — (i.  966.)  All  this  is  perfectly  true  ; 
but  what  conclusion  does  Mr.  Alison  draw 
from  itl  What  is  to  prevent  a  democratic 
state  from  making  proper  use  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  of  any  class  of  its  citizens  1 
Does  Mr.  Alison  suppose  that,  if  a  demo¬ 
cracy  were  established  in  England,  the 
w’hole  nation  w'ould  assemble  on  Salisbury 
Plain  to  pass  law’s  and  transact  business  I 
Or  does  he  think  that  the  representative 
assembly  and  the  public  offices  w'ould  be 
filled  with  laborers  and  mechanics]  Every 
state  w’here  the  supreme  pow’er  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  numerical  majority  is  a  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  just  as  every  state  where  it  is 
held  by  an  individual  is  a  despotism.  The 
people,  like  the  king,  may  exercise  their 
pow’er  by  any  machinery  that  may  appear 
convenient ;  they  may  delegate  it  to  presi¬ 
dents,  senators,  ambassadors,  and  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state  ;  and  they  may  intrust  these 
offices  to  the  most  deserving  persons  to  be 
found  in  the  community.  Why,  then,  is 
the  science  of  government  likely  to  be  less 
successfully  cultivated  in  a  democratic 
state  1  Or  w’hy  have  the  statesmen  and  le¬ 
gislators  of  such  a  state  less  encourage¬ 
ment  to  make  that  science  the  object  and 
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study  of  their  lives'!  History  does  not 
convince  us  that  the  fact  is  so.  Faulty  as 
popular  governments  generally  are,  their 
fault  has  seldom  been  a  want  of  able  and 
experienced  servants.  Neither  America, 
nor  Athens,  nor  even  revolutionary  France, 
found  reason  to  complain  of  the  mediocrity 
of  their  statesmen..  Such  ministers  as  Pe¬ 
ricles,  Washington,  and  Carnot,  were  surely 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  any  aristocratic 
government  on  earth. 

But,  however  able  might  be  the  rulers  of 
a  democratic  state,  Mr.  Alison  thinks  that 
their  policy  would  be  constantly  baffled  by 
the  thoughtless  impatience  of  the  supreme 
multitude.  “  Whoever,”  he  says,  “  has 
closely  observed  the  dispositions  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  whether  in  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  life,  must  have  become  sensible  that  the 
most  uniform  and  lasting  feature  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  is  that  of  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  future.” — (x.  969.)  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  is  the  great  defect  of  all  popular 
governments.  They  are  machines  of  pro¬ 
digious  power ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  set  them 
in  motion  with  quickness,  or  to  direct  them 
with  precision.  In  persevering  policy,  in 
cautious  secrecy,  in  unwearying  vigilance, 
a  democracy  is  far  inferior  to  an  aristocracy, 
as  an  aristocracy  is  far  inferior  to  a  despot¬ 
ism.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  this  is  in  some 
measure  an  intrinsic  disadvantage,  which 
no  degree  of  national  intelligence  could 
entirely  eradicate.  Still  Mr.  Alison  will 
scarcely  contend  that  it  is  a  disadvantage 
which  all  democracies  possess  in  an  equal 
degree.  He  will  allow  that  the  Athenian 
democracy  was  less  infatuated  than  the 
French ;  and  that  the  American  democracy  is 
less  thoughtless  than  the  Athenian.  He  will 
allow,  in  short,  that  the  insensibility  to  the 
future  of  which  he  speaks,  varies  inversely 
as  the  average  intellect  of  the  people.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  great  body  of  mankind  are  capable  of 
such  a  degree  of  improvement  as  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  want  of  foresight  peculiar  to  popu¬ 
lar  governments,  until  it  is  more  than  ba¬ 
lanced  by  their  peculiar  advantages. 

]Mr.  Alison  replies  decidedly  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  fairly 

Stated  the  point  in  dispute.  He  says  that 
‘  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility  is  so 
agreeable  to  the  human  heart,  so  flattering 
to  human  vanity,  and  withal  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  generous  afTections,  that  it  will  in  all 
probability,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  on  which  all  the  efforts  of 
the  popular  parly  will  be  rested,  and  all  the 
visions  of  social  amelioration  justified.’ — 
(x.  938.)  He  cites  as  examples  the  visions 


of  Rousseau  and  Condorcet,  and  proceeds  of 
course,  with  perfect  success,  to  show  that 
such  theories  have  always  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  they  are  wholly'  inconsistent 
with  the  revealed  doctrine  of  human  cor¬ 
ruption.  We  perfectly  agree  in  all  this.  No 
Christian,  no  philosopher,  no  experienced 
man  of  the  world,  can  reasonably  believe  in 
human  perfectibility,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  commonly  understood.  But 
will  Mr.  Alison  allow  no  schemes  of  social 
amelioration  short  of  angelic  purity  1 — no 
popular  government  except  by  impeccable 
beings  1  Does  he  confound  all  hopes  of 
human  improvement  with  the  dreams  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  predicted  that  crime,  war, 
disease,  and  death  itself,  would  shortly  yield 
to  the  advance  of  science  and  virtue  'I  We 
entertain  no  such  visionary  ideas ;  the  only 
means  by  which  we  look  for  improvement, 
are  the  natural  progress  of  reason  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  the  only  result  which  we  expect, 
is  the  communication  of  those  qualities  to 
the  many,  which  our  own  observation  has 
shown  us  in  the  few.  Mr.  Alison  tells  us 
that  a  good  democracy  is  a  dream,  because 
men  can  never  become  angels.  We  reply 
that  we  shall  be  perfectly  contented  to  try 
the  experiment,  when  they  all  become 
W^ashingtons  and  Wilbcrforces. 

Surely  we  shall  not  be  told  that  this  too 
is  an  idle  vision.  If  experience,  reason,  and 
revelation  deny  that  man  is  perfectible,  do 
they  not  combine  to  assert  that  he  is  im¬ 
provable — improvable  to  a  degree'  which 
those  who  have  only  known  him  in  his  low¬ 
est  state  can  scarcely  imagine  1  All  we 
venture  to  hope  is,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
this  improvement  will,  in  course  of  time, 
become  general.  We  do  not  believe  in  hu¬ 
man  perfectibility,  because  we  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  perfect  man.  But  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  known  many  wise  and 
good  men  ;  many  men  to  whose  integrity 
we  would  cheerfully  intrust  our  dearest  in¬ 
terests.  What  presumption  is  there  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
of  Christianity  may  hereafter  multiply  their 
number?  We  can  conceive  that  a  savage, 
whose  highest  ideas  of  human  excellence 
are  drawn  from  the  barbarians  of  his  tribe, 
might  ridicule  such  a  hope.  But  why  an 
Englishman,  tvho  perhaps  is  aware  of  the 
actual  existence  of  many  excellent  men, 
should  deny  the  possible  existence  of  thou¬ 
sands,  is  to  us  incomprehensible. 

There  is  one  great  difTerence  between 
aristocratic  and  democratic  constitutions, 
which  Mr.  Alison  does  not  appear  to  notice. 
He  constantly  speaks  as  if  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
sight  were  as  inseparable  from  aristocracy, 
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as  he  pronounces  rashness  and  indolence 
to  be  from  democracy.  \V  hether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  in  the  latter  opinion,  in  the 
former  he  is  assuredly  mistaken.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  a  bad  democracy  dis¬ 
plays  great  faults  and  great  powers,  while 
a  bad  aristocracy,  with  faults  nearly  as 
great,  displays  no  power  at  all.  The  de¬ 
fects  of  an  aristocracy  are  intrinsic,  but 
its  merits  are  variable  j  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  faults  which  it  must  possess,  and  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  which  it  may  possess.  The 
best  aristocracy  cannot  call  forth  demo¬ 
cratic  enthusiasm  ;  but  a  bad  aristocracy 
may  rival  democratic  recklessness.  The 
aristocracy  of  Austria  was  no  match  for  the 
French  republic  in  its  moments  of  awakened 
energy  ;  the  aristocracy  of  V’^enice  was  as 
supine  as  the  same  republic  in  its  feeblest 
intervals  of  exhaustion.  The  reverse  of 
this  will  apply  to  a  democracy.  Its  merits 
are  intrinsic  ;  for  the  worst  democracies, 
such  as  Athens  or  revolutionary  France, 
have  surpassed,  when  aroused  by  imminent 
danger,  the  vigor  of  the  best  aristocratic 
governments.  Its  defects,  on  the  contrary, 
are  variable.  They  depend  upori  the  ave¬ 
rage  sense  and  principle  of  its  citizens. 
When  that  average  is  low,  the  anarchy 
which  ensues  is  worse  than  the  severest 
despotism  ;  but  when  it  is  raised  as  high  as 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature  will  per¬ 
mit,  it  might  enable  a  popular  government 
to  exert  the  self-denying  vigilance  of  the 
wisest  aristocracy. 

We  have  been  induced  by  Mr.  Alison’s 
undistinguishing  abhorrence  to  say  so  much 
more  than  we  had  intended  in  favor  of  de¬ 
mocratic  institutions,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
We  are  as  averse,  then,  as  the  most  rigid 
Conservative  to  sudden  or  violent  political 
changes.  It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
any  such  change,  whether  it  assume  its 
sternest  or  its  mildest  form — whether  it  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  Revolution  or  a  Reform  Bill — 
that  we  think  the  institutions  of  every  state 
should  be  gradually  modified  in  proportion 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  its  subjects. 
Whether  that  progress  will  ever  attain  such 
a  height,  as  to  make  unrestrained  self-go¬ 
vernment  practicable  in  any  community  of 
human  beings,  we  greatly  doubt.  Such  a 
change  may  be  an  idle,  though  surely  not 
an  ignoble  or  unimproving  hope.  But  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend  is  simply 
this,  that  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  is  the  sole  cri- 
terion  by  which  political  power  can  be 
safely  or  justly  granted  or  denied  them. 

Mr.  Alison,  as  might  be  expected,  applies 
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his  whole  theory  upon  popular  government 
to  the  reforms  of  the  last  reign  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  most  dismal  are  the  forebodings 
with  which  it  inspires  him.  We  have  said 
that  we  cannot  condemn  his  devotion  to 
his  political  creed  ;  but  we  think  we  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  it  as  sometimes  betray¬ 
ing  him  into  a  tone  of  arrogant  assumption. 
We  have  been  frequently  amused,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  for  a  moment,  provoked,  by  the 
cool  dogmatical  decision  with  which  he 
finally  settles,  by  a  passing  remark,  the 
great  public  controversies  of  the  age,  and 
then  proceeds  to  reason  upon  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  as  upon  an  indisputable  foundation. 
Thus,  he  alludes  to  Catholic  Emancipation 
as  ‘that  loosening  of  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  under  which  the  nation 
has  so  grievously  labored,’  (viii.  20,) — 
‘that  momentous  change  in  our  religious 
institutions  which  first  loosened  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  British  empire,’  (viii.  43  ;) — 
and  he  pronounces  upon  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  the  same 
peremptory  language.  If  he  would  con¬ 
descend  to  overthrow  our  political  tenets 
by  deliberate  argument,  we  might  endeavor 
to  own  his  superiority  with  a  good  grace  ; 
but  it  is  too  much  for  human  patience  to 
find  them  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis,  as  un¬ 
worthy  serious  discussion.  Mr.  Alison  must 
surely  be  aware,  that  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  his  countrymen  approved  of  the 
changes  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  still 
expect  them  to  prove  fully  successful.  Are 
they  at  once  to  be  condemned,  because  an 
overweeningand  pompous  historian  chooses 
to  shake  his  head,  with  a  compassionate 
sneer,  at  their  ‘  well-meaning  but  injudi¬ 
cious’  philanthropy  1  Or  is  Mr.  Alison  so 
much  their  superior,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
assume,  on  his  own  authority,  that  they  are 
mistaken,  and  to  draw  matter  of  argument 
and  rebuke  from  that  assumption  1  If  the 
measures  in  question  were  the  subject  of 
his  narrative — if  any  part  of  his  work  were 
devoted  to  their  details,  and  to  proof  of  their 
pernicious  tendency — we  should  not  object 
to  his  delivering  his  opinion,  however  we 
might  disapprove  the  self-sufficiency  of  his 
language.  But  we  must  protest  against  his 
practice  of  interweaving  with  a  history  of 
past  events,  what  lawyers  call  obiter  dicta 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  writer  of 
such  a  work  as  the  present  ought  to  imitate 
the  dignity  and  self-restraint  of  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  and  carefully  to  abstain  from 
throwing  out  imputations  and  assertions 
not  strictly  warranted  by  the  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  court. 

We  have  no  intention,  as  may  be  suppos- 
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ed,  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Alison  the  merits] 
of  the  indiviJtial  changes  which  have  lately! 
caused  so  much  anxiety  in  the  British  na¬ 
tion.  Those  who  hold  what  are  called  re¬ 
forming  opinions,  may  possibly  have  been 
wrong  in  the  precise  measure  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  innovations  which  they  proposed ;  but 
we  certainly  apprehend  no  danger  to  the 
British  constitution  from  their  general  ten¬ 
dency.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
the  general  arguments  upon  the  progress  ofj 
popular  influence  which  we  have  already 
advanced;  but  we  think  there  are  many 
reasons  for  hoping  that  its  late  advance  in 
this  country  will  be  as  peaceful  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  effects,  as  beneficial  in  its  final  result. 

Our  chief  ground  for  this  hope  is  the  high 
character,  moral  influence,  and  peculiar  con¬ 
stitution,  of  the  British  aristocracy.  That 
body,  splendid  and  powerful  as  it  is,  has  for 
ages  been  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
middle  classes,  and  so  frequently  recruited 
from  their  ranks,  that  it  is  now  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  the  precise  line  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  gentleman  from  the  roturier.  The 
social  rank  of  an  Englishman  depends  upon 
his  wealth,  his  polical  influence,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  character — not  upon  arbitrary  heral¬ 
dic  distinctions.  We  do  not  see,  as  in  Vien¬ 
na,  accomplished  families  excluded  from 
society  because  their  ancestors  were  enrich¬ 
ed  by  commerce.  We  do  not  see,  as  in 
Hungary,  ignorant  menials  assuming  ridicu¬ 
lous  airs  of  superiority  because  they  trace 
their  pedigree  to  some  obscure  baronial 
family. 

Mr.  Alison,  devoted  as  he  is  to  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  form  of  government,  speaks  with 
strong  and  just  detestation  of  those  odious 
oligarchies,  in  which  an  impassable  barrier 
is  placed  between  the  nobility  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  all  political  pow'er  is  treated  as  the 
hereditarj’’  privilege  of  a  certain  number  of 
families.  It  is  this  tyrannical  system  w’hich 
has  so  often  converted  the  progress  of  liber¬ 
ty  into  a  servile  w’ar — a  struggle  between 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  slavery  on 
the  other.  It  is  this  w  hich  causes  so  many 
rulers  to  resent  every  effort  for  political 
emancipation  as  a  conspiracy  to  rob  them 
of  their  private  property  :  and  wdiich  so  of¬ 
ten  excites,  with  the  first  ray  of  popular  in¬ 
telligence,  the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  vindictive  discontent  of 
the  subject.  In  France  we  have  seen  one  i 
dreadful  instance  of  the  consequences 
which  an  obstinate  adherence  to  such  in-  ] 
stitutions  may  produce.  There  are  still  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  in  which  the  nobility,  though 
mild  and  just  in  the  exercise  of  their  pow’- 
er,  cling  to  their  exclusive  privileges  wdth 
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I  a  tenacity  wdiich  is  beginning  to  be  bitterly 
j  resented  by  the  more  aspiring  of  the  middle 
classes.  There  may  he  persons  to  whom 
an  aristocracy  constituted  upon  this  system 
of  haughty  superiority  may  appear  a  singu¬ 
larly  chivalrous  and  interesting  race.  There 
m'ly  be  persons  wdio  consider  nobility  as 
the  ornament  of  the  state — the  Corinthian 
capital  of  the  column — made  to  be  looked 
at,  boasted  of,  and  paid  for.  We  know 
j  that  there  are  tourists  w  ho  judge  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  foreign  states 
according  to  their  own  ideas — not  ahvays 
the  most  tasteful  or  refined — of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  ; — wdio  detest  democracy  because  the 
ladies  of  Cincinnati  are  cold  and  repulsive  ; 
who  adore  despotism  because  the  countess¬ 
es  of  Vienna  are  graceful  and  polite ;  and 
w  ho  forget  the  cow'ardly  cruelty  of  a  cold¬ 
blooded  tyrant,  in  their  admiration  of  his 
simple  habits  and  familiar  manners.  To 
such  judges  an  English  gentleman  may  ap¬ 
pear  a  far  less  romantic  personage  than  the 
imbecile  Spaniard,  in  w’hose  veins  stagnates 
the  blue  blood  of  Guzman  or  Mendoza  ;  or 
than  the  servile  and  frivolous  Austrian, 
whose  w’orst  fear  is  a  frown  from  Prince 
Metternich  ;  whose  noblest  ambition  is  to 
be  creme  de  la  creme^  and  whose  proudest 
boast  is  his  descent  from  a  long  succession 
of  titled  Teutonic  boors.  To  us,  and,  w’e 
have  no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Alison,  the  popular 
constitution  of  the  British  aristocracy  ap¬ 
pears,  not  merely  a  ground  of  pride  and 
pleasure,  but  a  blessing. 

It  is  certain  that  the  higher  classes  in 
England  are  generally  opposed  to  all  poli¬ 
tical  reform.  But  the  existence  of  a  strong 
minority  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  their  opposition  is 
that  of  men  acting  on  conviction,  not  from 
sordid  esprit  de  corps.  They  would  not  risk 
the  peace  of  the  country  rather  than  sacri¬ 
fice  their  prejudices;  and  if  they  had  the 
w’ish  of  doing  so,  they  have  no  longer  the 
pow'cr.  The  time  is  past  when  their  influ¬ 
ence  w’as  able  to  provoke  the  collision  of 
physical  force.  The  people,  w’hen  thorough¬ 
ly  roused,  can  now*^  find  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  means  of  redress,  w’hich,  slow,  toil¬ 
some,  and  painful  as  they  may  be,  are  irre¬ 
sistible  w'hen  persevcringly  used.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  toler¬ 
able  and  hopeful.  We  no  doubt  believe 
that  it  would  be  best  for  the  country  if  all 
Englishmen  approved  of  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  reform.  But  as  that  cannot  be,  it 
is  w'cll  that  there  should  be  a  strong  party 
w’hose  error  is  an  over  cautious  wish  to  re¬ 
tard  it.  It  is  w’ell,  while  there  is  such  an 
endless  variety  of  opinions,  that  there  should 
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be  every  security  against  their  result  being 
wrong  on  the  more  dangerous  side. 

If  the  character  of  the  British  aristocracy 
is  favorable  to  the  temperate  progress  of 
reform,  that  of  the  popular  party,  generally 
speaking,  is,  in  our  opinion,  scarcely  less  so. 
This  is  an  assertion  which  we  are  aware 
will  find  many  opponents,  and  none  more 
strenuous  than  Mr.  Alison.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  have  passed  through  an  or¬ 
deal  of  no  common  severity — an  ordeal 
which  would  have  driven  most  nations  fran¬ 
tic  with  party  animosity  and  triumphant  ex¬ 
ultation.  We  do  not  say  that  they  have 
borne  it  without  some  degree  of  dangerous 
excitement.  But  if  the  great  constitution¬ 
al  change  of  183*2  has  encouraged  the  hopes 
of  a  few  crazy  demagogues — if  it  has  fos¬ 
tered  for  a  time  the  dreams  of  Chartists  and 
Socialists — how  frequently  has  it  not  led  to 
the  display  of  temptation  manfully  resisted, 
of  distress  patiently  borne,  of  power  sober¬ 
ly  exercised,  and  of  political  contests  for- 
bearingly  carried  on  ! 

Mr.  Alison  thinks  that  a  most  alarming 
symptom  in  the  present  state  of  the  British 
nation  is  ‘  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  in¬ 
crease  of  crime,  through  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  peace  and  war,  unchecked  by  pe¬ 
nal  vigilance,  undiminished  by  intellectual 
cultivation.’ — (vii.  11.)  A  most  alarming 
symptom,  indeed,  and  withal  a  most  unac¬ 
countable  one.  But  is  the  last  clause  of 
the  sentence  really  supported  by  the  fact  1 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  crimes  of  the 
less  atrocious  kind  have  of  late  years  con¬ 
siderably  increased  in  this  country.  But 
among  whom  have  they  increased  1  Among 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy! — among 
substantial  farmers  and  tradesmen  1 — among 
decent  peasants  and  mechanics!  Far  from 
it.  The  morals  of  the  educated  ranks  have 
indisputably  improved.  Generations  have 
passed  since  the  peerage  was  disgraced  by 
a  Ferrers  or  a  Lovat.  Our  fathers  were 
more  scandalized  by  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  a  life  of  open  indecorum,  in  a  man  of 
rank,  than  our  great-grandfathers  by  mur¬ 
der  or  felony.  The  Barrymores  and  Queens- 
burys  of  the  last  generation,  were  but  spir¬ 
itless  successors  to  such  men  as  Mohun 
and  Charteris,  the  bravos  and  libertines  of 
Queen  Anne’s  golden  days.  Noble  lords 
now  find  it  easy  to  acquire  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  frolics  which  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  ingloriously  tame  and  tranquil  to 
the  Mohocks  of  the  last  century.  They 
have  the  honor  of  a  trial  before  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  for  breaking  the  head  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  constable,  while  their  ancestors  were 


hardly  carried  to  Bow  Street  for  running 
half  a  dozen  through  the  body.  Serious 
crime,  in  short,  is  now  almost  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  Vice 
has  spread  precisely  in  that  direction  in 
which  it  was  not  opposed  by  ‘  intellectual 
cultivation.’  This  is  a  very  natural  effect 
of  advancing  civilization.  In  a  barbarous 
community,  crime  is  almost  universal.  In 
a  well  governed  community,  it  concentrates 
itself  in  the  most  ignorant  and  most  desti¬ 
tute  classes  ;  but  the  general  enmity  which 
narrows  its  limits  increases  its  inten¬ 
sity.  In  such  a  country  as  Afghanistan 
or  Caffraria,  almost  every  man  is  occasion¬ 
ally  guilty  of  violence  and  dishonesty  ;  but 
the  professed  outcasts  from  society  are 
comparatively  few.  In  such  a  country  as 
England,  nineteen  men  in  twenty  are  inca¬ 
pable,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  of 
temptation,  of  a  criminal  misdemeanor  ; 
but  there  is  a  large  class  who  entirely  sub¬ 
sist  by  the  practice  of  petty  depredation.. 
But  why  should  Mr.  Alison  pronounce  this 
last  stronghold  of  vice  impregnable  !  Why 
are  our  means  of  improvement  unequal  to 
finish  what  they  have  so  well  begun  !  We 
do  not,  indeed,  venture  to  hope  that  our 
posterity  will  ever  regard  a  burglar  or  a 
pickpocket  with  the  surprise  and  curiosity 
with  wliich  we  regard  a  riotous  peer  of  the 
realm — as  a  curious  specimen  of  a  singular 
and  nearly  extinct  species.  But  it  will  at 
least  be  admitted,  that  the  instruction  which 
has  produced  a  change  scarcely  less  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  higher  ranks,  has  yet  to  exert  its 
full  influence  upon  that  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  which  stands  most  in  need  of  its  bene¬ 
fits. 

Whether  the  advance  of  civilization  will 
necessarily  draw  with  it  an  advance  of  po¬ 
litical  wisdom,  let  the  experience  of  poster¬ 
ity  decide.  Hitherto  it  will  scarcely  be  de¬ 
nied  to  have  done  so.  We  gather  from  va¬ 
rious  passages  in]Mr.  Alison’s  history,  that 
he  considers  the  English  constitution,  until 
modified  by  the  Reform  Bill,  to  have  been 
I  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  nation. 

'  Was  it  equally  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
j  nation  three  centuries  before!  Is  it  not 
{probable,  that  if  that  constitution  had  prac- 
!  tically  existed  in  the  days  of  Tyler  or  Cade, 
{it  would  have  led  to  anarchy  and  ruin  !  This 
I  is  at  least  a  proof,  that  at  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  a  degree  of  popular  influ¬ 
ence  had  become  useful  and  necessary, 
which  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  in 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth.  May  not  a  sim¬ 
ilar  improvement  have  taken  place  between 
1688  and  1842!  Might  not  the  restraints 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  Bill  have  become 
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as  exasperating  to  our  descendants  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  to 
our  ancestors  1 

It  is  certainly  probable  that  the  present 
year  may  be  the  turning  point  of  British 
civilization.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
British  constitution  has  reached,  if  it  has 
not  overshot,  the  utmost  limit  which  popu¬ 
lar  power  can  safely  be  allowed  to  attain, 
in  any  community  liable  to  human  vice  and 
folly.  We  only  remind  our  readers  that 
this  assertion  has  been  a  hundred  times 
made,  and  a  hundred  times  refuted.  In 
every  stage  of  unbalanced  imperfection, 
the  constitution  has  been  extolled  as  the 
masterpiece  of  human  wisdom.  One  part 
of  it  after  another  has  been  pronounced  the 
keystone  of  the  fabric,  and  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  mere  excrescence.  In  all 
ages  of  British  history  there  have  been  men, 
deficient  neither  in  sense  nor  in  honesty, 
who  thought  that  the  growth  of  liberty 
should  have  stopped  short  precisely  when 
they  first  became  acquainted  with  it.  Such 
were  the  men  who  would  have  rejected  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  because  it  was  omitted 
in  1216;  and  who  opposed  the  Reform  Bill 
because  it  was  not  thought  of  in  1688.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  there  were  honest  Con¬ 
servatives  in  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  who  dreaded  king  Alfred  as  a  radical 
reformer,  and  thought  Magna  Charta  a  fatal 
innovation.  We  are  none  of  those  who 
afTect  contempt  for  the  present  or  former 
state  of  freedom  in  this  country.  We  avow 
our  faith  in  British  superiority,  and  our  love 
for  British  institutions.  But  we  think  it 
presumption,  we  might  almost  say  impiety, 
to  speak  of  any  system  of  human  origin  as 
sacred  from  decay  and  from  improvement. 

Supposing,  however,  that  in  England  po¬ 
litical  innovation  is  not  likely  to  produce 
the  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is 
still,  in  Mr.  Alison’s  opinion,  destined  to 
put  an  end  to  her  prosperity  by  more  lin¬ 
gering  means.  Two  centuries,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  gather,  are  the  longest  term  which 
he  assigns  for  her  independent  existence  ; 
and  the  principal  causes  from  which  he  an¬ 
ticipates  her  ruin,  are  the  neglect  of  national 
defence,  and  the  existence  of  the  national 
debt.  His  only  plan  of  safety  appears  to 
be,  to  increase  our  present  expenditure  by 
several  millions  yearly  ;  to  fortify  London  ; 
to  enlarge  our  naval  force  ;  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  an  effectual  sinking  fund.  But  he 
acknowledges  that  no  government  could  at 
the  present  time  carry  through  such  a 
system  as  this,  and  therefore  he  avowedly 
despairs  of  the  republic. 

It  is  our  intention,  as  we  have  elsewhere 


noticed,  carefully  to  avoid  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  merely  to  party  politics.  We  shall 
therefore  permit  Mr.  Alison  to  assume, 
that  of  late  years  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire  have  really  been  suffered  to 
remain  dormant  to  an  extent  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  foreign  relations  renders 
in  the  highest  degree  imprudent.  But  we 
are  astonished  to  find  him  calling  this 
an  ‘extraordinary  decline,’  and  averring 
that  its  ‘  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  long-continued  and  undue  preponder¬ 
ance,  since  the  peace,  of  the  popular  part 
of  the  constitution.’ — (vii.  777.)  When,  we 
would  ask,  was  it  otherwise  1  When  did 
the  English  nation,  or  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  show  themselves  wary  in  providing 
for  remote  dangers  1  How  did  our  ances¬ 
tors  display  that  far-sighted  prudence  which 
Mr.  Alison  boasts  as  the  characteristic  merit 
of  aristocratic  governments!  By  leaving 
the  Thames  exposed  to  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
1667 1  by  allowing  5000  daring  Highlanders 
to  overrun  half  England  in  1745!  by  their 
admirable  state  of  military  preparation  in 
1756,  in  1775,  and  in  1793!  The  truth  is, 
that  the  British  people  have  for  generations 
been  as  impatient  of  vigilance  and  precau¬ 
tion  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  are  daring 
and  obstinate  in  actual  war.  The  present 
generation  may  have  inherited  the  reckless 
imprudence  of  their  ancestors ;  but  we  think 
they  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
surpassing  it. 

Mr.  Alison,  however,  to  our  utter  per¬ 
plexity,  fixes  upon  the  sixty  years  preceding 
the  peace  of  1815,  as  an  example  of  the 
mighty  effects  of  ‘combined  aristocratic 
direction  and  democratic  vigor.’ — (x.  981.) 
He  even  maintains,  that  ‘  if  to  any  nation 
were  given,  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  and  energy  of  England,  from 
the  days  of  Chatham  to  those  of  Wellington, 
it  would  infallibly  acquire  the  empire  of  the 
world.’ — (x.  982.)  This,  if  we  glance  at  the 
history  of  that  period,  will  appear  strange 
language.  A  court  intrigue  cut  short  the 
triumphs  of  Chatham  by  an  abrupt  and  in¬ 
glorious  peace.  Those  of  Wellington  were 
achieved  by  the  high  qualities  of  a  single 
individual,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  an  imbecile  government. 
And  against  these  successes  are  to  be  set 
off  the  loss  of  the  American  provinces,  the 
wilful  blunders  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  Walcheren  expedition.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  glory  acquired  by  the 
national  character  during  the  interval  of 
which  Mr.  Alison  speaks.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  Lord  North  nor  Mr.  Pitt  could 
incapacitate  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
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from  doing  their  duty.  .  But  they  could, 
and  did,  employ  the  national  energies  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
reward  ;  and  it  is  doubly  mortifying  to  an 
Englishman  to  find  his  countrymen,  after  a 
useless  display  of  strength  and  courage, 
baffled  and  dishonored  by  the  folly  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  an  irresponsible  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Alison  has  given  us  a  very  clear  and 
comprehensive  history  of  the  national  debt. 
Its  present  state  he  is  inclined  to  view  in 
the  most  gloomy  light ;  but  this  feeling  of 
despondency  by  no  means  interferes  with 
his  admiration  of  the  statesman  to  whose 
unparalleled  profusion  we  owe  its  sudden 
and  enormous  increase.  His  principal  ar¬ 
guments  in  defence  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  system  of 
finance  are  two;  the  absolute  necessity  of 
contracting  immense  obligations,  and  the 
effectual  provision  made  for  their  speedy 
discharge.  On  the  former  point,  we  shall 
at  present  say  nothing.  It  is,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  Mr.  Alison’s  own  opinion,  that  the 
loans  raised  during  the  war  were  both  ex¬ 
travagantly  large,  and  lamentably  misap¬ 
plied.  But  that  war  was  necessary,  and 
that  ample  supplies  were  required  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  Of 
the  sinking  fund,  iMr.  Alison  speaks  in  terms 
of  exaggerated,  and  to  us  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,  rapture.  He  considers  it  worthy,  as  a 
scientific  conception,  to  rank  with  ‘the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gravitation,  the  press,  and  the 
steam-engine.’  Surely  we  are  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  demon¬ 
strator  of  the  simple  theorem,  that  a  sum  of 
money  accumulating  at  five  per  cent  will 
quadruple  itself  in  twenty-eight  years.  Nor 
can  we  imagine  that  the  natural  and  obvious 
plan  of  forming  a  fund,  on  this  principle, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  had 
failedto  occur  to  hundreds  of  arithmeticians 
from  the  very  first  year  in  which  that  debt 
existed.  The  expediency  of  the  plan  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  That  is  a  question  on  whicli 
the  best-informed  financiers  have  differed, 
and  still  differ.  If  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
alone,  judged  rightly  on  this  point,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  deserves  high  credit,  not  as  a 
discoverer  in  political  arithmetic,  but  as  a 
practical  statesman.  Even  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  both  the 
originality  and  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the 
mere  possibility  of  his  scheme  could  lonor 
escape  the  notice  of  any  man  capable  of 
working  a  sum  in  compound  interest. 

This  marvellous  invention  is  sufficient, 
in  Mr.  Alison’s  opinion,  to  atone  for  all  Mr. 
Pitt’s  financial  errors;  and  yet,  by  his  own 
showing,  these  were  neither  few  nor  trifling. 

O'  n 


We  pass  over  his  just  and  forcible  remarks 
on  the  ruinous  system  of  borrowing  in  the 
three  per  cents ;  and  on  the  undue  extent 
to  which  the  funding  system  was  carried. 
These  faults,  serious  as  they  were,  are  dust 
in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  one  great 
blunder  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial  policy.  We 
allude  to  the  obvious,  the  glaring  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  sacrifices  and  the  ex¬ 
ertions  which  the  nation  made  under  his 
direction.  He  lavished  the  wealth  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  if  he  expected  to  finish  the  war  by 
one  convulsive  effort;  while  he  husbanded 
her  other  resources  so  as  to  ensure  its  last¬ 
ing  for  a  whole  generation.  He  wasted  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen  in  colonial  ex¬ 
peditions — he  kept  eighty  thousaml  of  the 
finest  troops  in  the  world  in  inglorious  re¬ 
pose — and  he  paid  Russian  and  German 
armies,  incomparably  inferior  in  the  most 
formidable  qualities  of  the  soldier,  to  face 
the  enemy  on  the  continent.  *  Here,’  as 
Mr.  Alison  truly  and  pointedly  remarks, 
‘lay  the  capital  error  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial 
system,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
warlike  operations  it  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote — that  while  the  former  was  calculated 
for  a  temporary .efibrt  only,  and  based  on 
tlie  principle  of  great  results  being  obtained 
in  a  short  time  by  an  extravagant  system  of 
expenditure,  the  latter  was  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  the  most  niggardly  exertion  of  the 
national  strength,  and  the  husbanding  of  its 
resources  for  future  efforts,  totally  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  lavish  dissipation  of  its 
present  funds.’ — (v.  600.)  Consider  for  a 
moment  to  what  this  admission  amounts. 
Simply  to  this — that  Mr.  Pitt  expended  150 
millions  of  the  national  treasure  without 
the  smallest  reasonable  chance  of  any  de¬ 
cisive  advantage  in  return  !  This  he  did  at 
a  moment  when  half  the  sum,  judiciously 
applied,  w^ould  have  spared  a  subsequent 
expense  of  500  millions  to  England,  and 
twenty  years  of  bloodshed  and  desolation 
to  Europe.  And  all  this  is  to  be  forgiven 
because  he  abhorred  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  established  the  sinking  fund ! 
Mr.  Alison,  zealous  as  he  is  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
defence,  has  most  satisfactorily  confirmed 
the  bitter  sentence  of  his  enemies,  tliat  his 
war  administration,  from  1793  to  1799,  w’as 
at  once  the  most  reckless,  and  the  nmst 
feeble,  that  ever  disgraced  a  British  cabinet. 

]\Ir.  Alison,  in  concluding  his  dissertation 
on  the  national  debt,  coolly  states  that,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  sinking  fund,  ‘  irre¬ 
trievable  ultimate  ruin  has  been  brought 
upon  the  state.’ — (v.  616.)  We  w^ould  fain 
dissent  from  this  startling  conclusion,  and 
w’e  shall  endeavor  to  state  a  few  plain 
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reasons  which  induce  us  to  look  upon  the! 
present  stale  of  our  finances,  not  indeed  ' 
without  anxiety,  but  still  with  cheerfulness! 
and  hope. 

Mr.  Alison  giv'es  two  reasons  for  his  pre¬ 
diction  of  ruin  from  the  national  debt,  one  | 
of  which  at  least  he  makes  no  attempt  to  | 
prove.  ‘  Not  only,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  burden  | 
now  fixed  upon  our  resources  inconsistent  | 
with  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  na- 1 
tional  independence,  but  the  steady  rule  i 
has  been  terminated  under  which  alone  ils| 
liquidation  could  have  been  expected.’ — | 
(v.  616  )  The  latter  of  these  two  proposi- 1 
tions  we  in  substance  admit,  but  the  former  I 
W'e  greatly  doubt.  We  admit  that  there  is  | 
no  immediate  prospect  of  any  considerable  j 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  national  i 
debt ;  but  we  trust  there  is  every  prospect  j 
that  the  resources  of  the  nation  will  con-  i 
tinue  to  increase  so  as  to  make  that  amount  ^ 
comparatively  immaterial.  Let  us  look  to  | 
the  past  history  of  our  finances.  During  | 
the  American  war,  the  mad  misgovernment ! 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  increased  j 
the  national  debt  by  more  than  100  millions  i 
in  seven  years.  In  1783,  its  whole  amount } 
was  240  millions — more  than  three-fourths  j 
of  the  revenue  was  eaten  up  by  its  interest  I 
— and  yet,  since  all  parlies  agreed  that  the  ! 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  it  j 
is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  national  ex-  j 
penditure  was  as  large  as  any  reasonable 
scale  of  taxation  could  supply.  The  wisest 
statesmen  spoke  of  our  prospects  as  de¬ 
spondently,  if  not  quite  as  poetically,  as 
Mr.  Alison  does  at  present.  And  yet  we 
know  that,  if  our  present  debt  were  no 
larger  than  that  of  1783,  we  could,  if  it  were 
thought  advisable,  pay  it  off  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  merely  by  applying  to  its  reduction 
the  surplus  of  our  present  annual  income. 
But  the  vast  strength  of  the  British  empire 
was  to  be  proved  in  a  far  more  wonderful 
manner.  In  1793  broke  out  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  war  in  modern  history.  With  two  brief 
intervals  it  lasted  tw'enty-three  years.  The 
wealth  of  England,  squandered  as  it  was 
with  wasteful  prodigalitj',  was  found  suffi-  j 
cient  to  nourish  the  contest  throughout  the  | 
whole  of  Europe.  In  1815,  peace  returned,  | 
and  the  British  people  found  themselves  j 
nearly  900  millions  in  debt  ;  and  yet  their  } 
annual  expenditure  more  than  tripled  the 
interest  of  this  enormous  sum — a  proof  that 
the  nation,  which  thirty  years  before  had 
been  iiearly  ruined  by  a  debt  of  240  millions, 
was  now' able  to  support  with  safety,  though 
not  without  suffering,  a  burden  nearly  four 
times  as  large !  Have  we  since  become  less 
able  to  bear  it  1  Have  our  energies  been 


paralyzed  by  this  tremendous  pressure  I 
Let  Mr.  Alison  himself  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  ‘  Five-and-twenty  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace  have  increased  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  the  wealth,  population,  and 
resources  of  the  empire.  The  numbers  of 
the  people  during  that  time  have  increased 
nearly  a  half ;  the  exports  and  imports  have 
more  than  doubled  ;  the  tonnage  of  the 
commercial  navy  has  increased  a  half;  and 
agriculture,  following  the  wants  of  the  in¬ 
creased  population  of  the  empire,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  similar  proportion.’ — (vii.774.) 
Surely,  if  we  go  no  further,  there  is  even 
here  ground  for  hope.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  increase  of  our  national  incum¬ 
brances,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  has  been  less 
rapid  than  that  of  our  national  resources  ; — 
that  we  now  bear  a  debt  of  800  millions, 
with  less  difficulty  than  we  bore  one  of  80 
millions  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  year  1783, 
some  soothsayer  had  hazarded  such  a  pre¬ 
diction  as  the  following: — ‘It  is  at  present 
believed,  that  a  long  interval  of  undisturb¬ 
ed  peace  and  rigid  economy  will  barely 
save  the  country  from  open  bankruptcy.  I 
aver  that  in  ten  years  England  shall  be 
struggling  for  existence  with  the  mightiest 
prince  in  the  w’orld.  For  tw'enty  years  her 
resources  shall  be  lavished  with  a  profusion 
never  before  imagined  ;  and  yet,  when  the 
trial  is  over,  it  shall  be  found  that  all  her 
reckless  extravagance  has  barely  enabled 
her  embarrassments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
vigorous  growth  of  her  prosperity.'  How 
wild  w’ould  such  a  prophecy  have  appeared, 
even  to  the  most  penetrating  statesman  ! 
Yet  we  know  that  it  would  have  been  liter¬ 
ally  fulfilled.  We  have  borne  the  debt 
w’hich  sixty  years  ago  seemed  so  overwhel¬ 
ming;  W'e  have  survived  a  sudden  addition 
of  650  millions  to  its  amount ;  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  we  have  thriven  and  flour¬ 
ished  under  this  monstrous  load,  and  we 
can  already  look  back  with  thankfulness  to 
a  time  when  it  tasked  our  strength  far  more 
severely  than  at  present.  And  now,  it  is 
dogmatically  assumed  that  it  must  crush 
us  after  all !  Surely  there  is  no  reason  w'hy 
the  progress  of  British  prosperity  should, 
for  the  first  time  during  so  many  ages,  be 
suddenly  arrested.  And  if  this  does  not 
happen,  who  w'ill  pronounce  it  impossible 
that  our  descendants  may  look  upon  the 
debt  of  1816  as  lightly  as  w'e  look  upon  the 
debt  of  1783 1 

These  are  the  considerations  which  in¬ 
cline  us  to  hope  that  the  national  debt  has 
not  yet  outrun  our  ability  to  bear  it.  We 
will  now  give  our  reasons  for  thinking  that 
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it  is  not  likely  to  do  so,  and  that  it  may 
even  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  future  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  national  wealth,  as  it  has  hith¬ 
erto  (lone.  The  national  debt  has  now  exis¬ 
ted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and 
no  addition  has  ever  been  made  to  its 
amount,  except  in  time  of  war.  Now,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  seven  important  wars,  all  perilous  and 
burdensome,  and  one  in  particular  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  expensive  in  which 
this  or  any  other  nation  was  ever  engaged. 
The  present  is  the  only  peace,  for  more 
tlfan  a  century  past,  which  England  has  en- 
joyed  during  so  many  as  ten  successive 
years.  And,  upon  the  whole,  more  than 
seventy  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
or  about  one  year  in  every  two  since  the 
origin  of  the  debt,  have  been  employed  in 
active  hostilities.  This  proportion  is  re¬ 
markably,  indeed  almost  unprecedentedly, 
large.  During  that  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  preceded  the  Revolution, 
only  one  year  in  four  was  occupied  by  war, 
and  only  one  in  seven  by  foreign  war. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  propor¬ 
tion  was  about  one  year  in  five.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  increase  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  has  been  hitherto  promoted  by 
an  unusual  succession  of  difficulties;  and 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  think  that, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  human 
events,  so  long  a  period  of  trouble  and 
danger  may  probably  be  succeeded  by  one 
of  comparative  tranquillity. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  worst.  Let  us 
suppose  that  England  is  next  year  plunged 
in  a  fresh  struggle  with  enemies  as  formi¬ 
dable,  and  a  war  administration  as  imbe¬ 
cile,  as  in  1793.  We  have  no  doubt  that, 
backed  by  the  obstinate  courage  and  vast 
resources  of  the  British  people,  the  most 
incapable  ministry  would  sooner  or  later 
achieve  a  triumphant  peace.  But  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  prolonged  and  irdsmanaged  war 
would  of  course  be  a  heavy  addition  to 
our  present  burdens.  In  such  a  case  we 
admit  that  national  bankruptcy  might  ap¬ 
pear  close  at  hand.  But  does  even  this  im¬ 
ply  lo  ss  of  national  independence  1  It  is 
now  only  fifty  years  since  France  under¬ 
went  a  national  bankruptcy  of  the  most 
disastrous  kind.  Is  she  now  less  formidable 
or  less  prosperous  than  before  that  misfor¬ 
tune  I  But  we  should  not  fear  even  this  ; 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of 
embarrassments  would  compel  England  to 
o  degrading  an  expedient.  Even  in  so 
dismal  an  emergency  as  we  are  supposing, 
we  will  not  doubt  that  the  national  spirit 
would  be  found  equal  to  the  trial.  We  ac- 
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knowledge  that  fearful  sacrifices  might  be 
necessary — sacrifices  which  would  be  bit¬ 
terly  felt  by  every  family  in  the  united 
kingdom — sacrifices  which  might  long  im¬ 
pede  the  advance  of  prosperity  and  civili¬ 
zation.  But  that  a  nation  containing  twen¬ 
ty  millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  crown¬ 
ed  and  strengthened  by  a  century  and  a 
half  of  foreign  glory  and  domestic  free¬ 
dom,  could  be  deprived  of  its  European 
rank  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  is  what 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  pos¬ 
sible. 

We  have  attempted,  we  trust  with  pro¬ 
per  courtesy  and  forbearance,  to  express 
our  dissent  from  some  of  Mr  Alison’s  poli¬ 
tical  opinions.  But  there  are  passages  in 
his  work  which  we  own  have  made  us  feel 
some  difficulty  in  preserving  this  tone  of 
moderation.  We  allude  to  the  spirit  of 
contempt  and  suspicion  in  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  permits  himself  to  speculate  on  the 
motives  and  probable  conduct  of  the  refor¬ 
ming  party  in  this  country.  When  he  pre¬ 
dicts  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  British  empire 
from  the  progress  of  democratic  innova¬ 
tion,  we  admit  that  we  have  no  right  to 
complain.  The  utmost  which  such  a  pre¬ 
diction  imputes  to  the  most  democratic  po¬ 
litician,  is  an  error  of  judgment.  But  when 
he  accuses  the  liberal  party  in  England  of 
meditating  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  vi- 
olence  and  treachery,  and  that  upon  mere 
conjecture,  we  certainly  find  it  difficult  to 
restrain  our  indignation.  And  we  think 
that  these  calumnies  are  rendered,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  more  offensive  by  the  calm  affectation 
of  historical  impartiafity  with  which  they 
are  delivered.  After  relating  with  just  ab¬ 
horrence  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
British  troops,  in  storming  some  of  the 
Spanish  fortresses,  he  concludes  his  re¬ 
marks  with  the  following  reflection  : — ‘  A 
consideration  of  these  mournful  scenes, 
combined  with  the  recollection  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  atrocities  perpetrated  by  both  parties 
on  each  other  in  England  during  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  cold-blooded  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Covenanters  after  the  battle 
of  Philiphaugh,  the  systematic  firing  and 
pillage  of  London  during  Lord  George 
Gordon’s  riots  in  1780,  and  the  brutal  vio¬ 
lence  in  recent  times  of  the  Chartists  in 
England,  suggest  the  painful  doubt  whether 
all  mankind  are  not  at  bottom  the  same,  in 
point  of  tendency  to  crime,  when  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  same  temptations; 
and  whether  there  do  not  lie,  smouldering 
beneath  the  boasted  glories  of  British  civi¬ 
lization,  the  embers  of  a  conflagration  as 
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fierce,  and  a  devastation  as  widespread,  as 
those  which  followed  and  disgraced  the 
French  Revolution.’ — (ix.  821.)  Taken  in 
its  literal  sense,  this  passage  is  a  mere  tru¬ 
ism.  Not  only  are  Englishmen  capable  of 
such  atrocities  as  disgraced  the  French 
Revolution,  but  they  will  infallibly  be  guilty 
of  them,  if  they  are  ever  situated  as  the 
French  were  fifty  years  ago.  Deprive  the 
British  people  of  their  free  constitution, 
oppress  and  degrade  them  for  a  century  or 
two  as  Louis  XV.  oppressed  and  degraded 
the  French,  and  you  will  make  them  what 
the  great  body  of  the  French  nation  was  in 
1789 — a  mob  of  ignorant,  degraded,  vindic¬ 
tive  serfs.  But  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  insinuation  wdiich  Mr  Alison  really  in¬ 
tends  to  convey.  No  one  can  seriously 
suppose  that  he  feels  real  surprise  and  alarm 
at  finding  that  his  countrymen  are  not  in¬ 
trinsically  exempt  from  the  ordinary  vices 
of  human  nature.  He  clearly  wishes  to 
impress  his  readers  with  the  fear,  that  the 
present  temper  of  the  English  nation  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  French  in  1793;  and  that 
the  progress  of  reform  in  this  country  is 
likely  to  terminate  in  a  violent  revolution. 
It  is  against  this  conjecture  that  we  wish  to 
protest. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  our  national  character  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  us  by  birthright.  Two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  offered 
human  sacrifices  at  Stonehenge.  Eight ! 
hundred  years  after,  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
in  morals  and  humanity,  were  much  upon  a 
par  with  a  modern  South  Sea  islander.  The 
Danes  and  Normans  were  some  centuries 
later  still  in  abandoning  their  savage  hab- 
its.  All  this  does  not,  of  course,  prevent 
us  from  claiming  a  place  for  the  modern 
English  among  the  most  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  ;  but  it  induces  us  to  at¬ 
tribute  their  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  their 
aversion  to  blood,  their  generous  spirit  of 
fair  play,  purely  to  the  humanizing  effect  of 
free  institutions  and  protecting  law's.  For 
150  years,  the  British  constitution,  howev¬ 
er  imperfect  in  some  particulars,  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
existed ;  and  even  for  some  centuries  ear¬ 
lier,  the  English  had  enjoyed  more  politi¬ 
cal  freedom,  and  personal  security,  than 
almost  any  nation  in  the  world.  These 
blessings  have  done  much  to  improve  our 
character;  but  they  have  not  eradicated 
the  innate  passions  and  weakness  of  hu¬ 
manity.  They  have  made  us  a  generous 
and  humane  nation ;  but  they  have  not 
made  us  incapable  of  ever  becoming  other¬ 
wise.  The  descendants  of  twenty  genera- 


born  with  the  same  natural  propensities  as 
the  nursling  of  an  Indian  w  igwam.  Send 
them  to  be  educated  in  Australia  or  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  they  will  grow'  up  cannibals  and 
barbarians  like  their  comrades.  Had  How¬ 
ard  or  Romilly  been  kidnapped  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  by  a  Paw’nee  war  party,  they  would 
have  undoubtedly  acquired  a  taste  for  steal¬ 
ing  horses,  taking  scalps,  and  massacreing 
prisoners.  In  the  same  manner,  had  the 
English  people  been  trodden  down  by  ty¬ 
rants  when  their  liberties  were  insecure, 
they  w’ould  have  become  cowardly,  cruel, 
and  revengeful.  They  may  still  become 
so,  if  these  liberties  should  ever  be  aban¬ 
doned.  But  whether  this  is  probable — 
w'hether  they  are  likely  deliberately  to  re¬ 
sume  the  savage  habits  so  long  shaken  off — 
this  is  the  true  question  at  issue. 

The  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Alison  can 
mislead  no  one.  They  occurred  at  remote 
times,  or  under  extraordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces.  He  might  as  w'ell  argue  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  a  bloody  rebellion  from  the  crimes  of 
Good,  or  Greenacre,  as  from  the  sacking  of 
San  Sebastian,  or  the  violence  of  the  Chartist 
mobs.  The  question  to  which  his  observa¬ 
tions  point,  is  this: — whether  there  are 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  civil  w’ar  in  the 
British  empire.  He  appears  inclined  to  an¬ 
swer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  how  does  he  sup¬ 
port  his  opinion  1  We  naturally  ask  w’hether 
the  British  are  a  sanguinary  nationl  He  tells 
us  that  they  were  so  400  years  ago.  We 
ask  W’hether  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  attached  to  the  law’s  ?  He  tells  us  that 
there  have  occurred  three  or  four  destruc¬ 
tive  riots  during  the  last  half  century.  We 
ask  W’hether  British  citizens  are  likely  to 
rob  and  murder  their  peaceable  neighbors'? 
He  tells  us  that  British  soldiers  are  some¬ 
times  guilty  of  violence  in  tow’ns  taken  by 
storm.  We  admit  the  facts,  but  w’e  deny 
that  they  afford  any  criterion  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  temper  of  the  nation.  We  do  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  w’e  are  differently  con¬ 
stituted  from  the  savage  warriors  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  the  brutal  rioters  of  the  last 
generation.  We  found  our  hopes  of  avoid¬ 
ing  their  example,  simply  upon  the  obvious 
difference  of  circumstances.  When  the 
English  return  to  the  barbarism  of  the  15th 
century,  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  17th,  then 
they  will  treat  their  political  opponents  as 
the  Yorkists  treated  the  Lancastrians,  or 
the  Covenanters  the  Royalists.  When  the 
mass  of  the  English  nation  becomes  as  crazy 
or  as  depraved  as  the  madmen  and  ruffians 
of  the  No  Popery  mob,  then  they  will  imi¬ 
tate  the  plunder  and  violence  of  1780.  When 
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Eng:rish  citizens  engage  in  political  con¬ 
tests  with  the  excitement  of  soldiers  in  a 
desperate  attack,  then  they  will  accompany 
political  success  with  the  atrocities  of  a 
victorious  storming  party.  All  tliis  was 
really  the  case  in  France.  In  1789,  the 
French  populace  were  as  barbarous  as  the 
Yorkists,  as  fanatical  as  the  Covenanters, 
as  depraved  as  the  lowest  follower  of  Lord 
(ieorge  Gordon,  as  hardened  by  suffering, 
as  mad  with  triumph,  and  as  thirsty  for  re¬ 
venge,  as  Picton’s  grenadiers  when  they  car¬ 
ried  Badajos.  But  the  violence  of  human 
passion  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
provocation  received.  Men  do  not  feel  the 
same  fury  at  the  refusal  of  a  political  privi¬ 
lege,  as  at  a  tyranny  which  makes  their  lives 
miserable.  The  English  are  on  the  whole 
a  free  and  happy  nation.  They  may  wish 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  the  wish 
may  be  perfectly  justifiable  ;  but  their  pre¬ 
sent  political  state  is  at  least  tolerable.  'I'he 
progress  of  reform  in  England  has  long 
been  peaceful  and  constitutional.  The  Ca¬ 
tholic  might  be  indignant  when  he  was  re¬ 
fused  a  fair  chance  of  public  honors  and 
profits  ;  the  citizen  of  Birmingham  or  Man¬ 
chester  might  complain  when  he  was  de¬ 
nied  a  representative  in  the  legislature  ;  but 
they  could  not  feel  like  the  French  peasan¬ 
try  under  the  feudal  laws.  The  measures 
which  they  demanded  might  be  anxiously 
desired,  but  they  were  not  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Men  might  dislike  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val  when  he  refused  Catholic  emancipation, 
or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  op¬ 
posed  Parliamentary  reform  ;  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  they  should  hate  them  as  the 
French  populace  hated  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thicr.  Angry  partisans  might  be  found  to  j 
abuse  them  in  the  papers,  or  even  to  throw  j 
mud  at  their  windows;  but  it  was  not  in  | 
human  nature  that  any  one  should  wish  to  i 
hang  them  upon  a  lamp-post.  j 

Still  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  sombre  in-  j 
fluence  which  Mr.  Alison’s  anxious  and  pre¬ 
judiced  imagination  exercises  upon  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  future,  when  we  see  how 
strangely  it  perverts  his  memory  of  the 
past.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  he  actually 
discovers  a  resemblance  between  theagita-  S 
tion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  excesses  | 
of  tlie  French  Revolution.  Now  we,  in  j 
common  with  numerous  writers  of  the  lib- ! 
oral  persuasion,  have  more  than  once  re- ! 
marked,  with  satisfaction  and  triumph,  the  j 
circumstances  which  attended  the  great 
constitutional  change  of  1832.  A  despe¬ 
rate  struggle,  a  complete  victory,  an  impor¬ 
tant  transfer  of  political  power — all  took 
place  without  the  loss  of  a  life,  or  the  con-  i 
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fiscation  of  an  acre.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction. 
If  the  moderation  of  the  popular  party  had 
been  remarked  and  admired  at  the  time,  we 
should  have  thought  the  example  less  strik¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  not  so.  Not  only  did  the 
general  tranquillity  pass  asa  thing  of  course, 
but  the  few  and  slight  symptoms  of  insub¬ 
ordination  which  did  appear,  excited  uni¬ 
versal  alarm  and  indignation.  Tumultuous 
assemblies,  seditious  harangues,  and  men¬ 
acing  outcries,  were  deplored  as  amounting 
in  themselves  to  unprecedented  atrocities. 
If  a  rabble  of  thoughtless  rioters  cheered 
for  a  republic,  or  displayed  a  tri-color  flag, 
words  were  found  wanting  to  characterize 
the  portentous  act.  A  violent  party  journal 
ventured  to  threaten  popular  violence,  and 
received  from  the  general  resentment  an 
opprobrious  which  is  not  yet  for¬ 

gotten.  Is  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of 
VV'ellington  was,  for  the  moment,  most  un¬ 
justly  indeed,  but  naturally  and  excusably, 
one  of  the  least  popular  men  in  England. 
He  was  known  to  be  the  strenuous  oppo¬ 
nent  of  a  measure  which  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  sincerely  believed  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  he  was  reported,  we  believe 
most  falsely,  to  have  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  disapprobation  with  a  haugh¬ 
ty  and  contemptuous  threat.  An  angry  mob 
followed  his  carriage  with  hisses,  and  threw 
stones  at  the  windows  of  Apsley  House  ; 
and  throughout  all  England  one  party  was 
transported  with  rage  and  dismay,  and  the 
other  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
Men  of  all  opinions,  in  short,  were  shocked 
and  scandalized  to  find,  that  in  England  the 
surface  of  society  was  ruffled  by  a  move¬ 
ment  which  in  most  countries  would  have 
broken  up  its  very  foundations.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  palliate  the  partial  irregu¬ 
larities  which  did  occur.  Riot  and  insult 
may  be  almost  as  criminal  in  a  free  citizen, 
ns  murder  and  plunder  in  an  ignorant  slave. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  exult  in  a  na¬ 
tional  temper  which  leaves  those  irregula¬ 
rities  so  little  excuse.  Nobody  thought  of 
pausing  among  the  massacres  of  1792,  to 
complain  of  abusive  clamors  or  broken  win¬ 
dows.  And  surely  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  ordinary  gentleness  of  an 
individual,  when  he  overwhelms  his  friends 
with  surprise  and  consternation  by  a  slight 
frown,  or  a  peevish  murmur. 

Such  is  not  Mr.  Alison’s  reasoning.  He 
remembers  only  the  panic  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  and  forgets  the  insufficiency  of 
the  causes  which  excited  it.  In  his  fourth 
chapter,  he  has  made  some  strong  and  just 
remarks  on  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
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nobility,  in  deserting  their  country  in  a 
body,  almost  on  the  first  appearance  of  dan¬ 
ger.  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  he  quotes 
the  pointedly  expressed,  but  very  feeble  apo- 
logy  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  uhich  in  effect 
amounts  to  this — that  theFrench  aristocracy 
ought  not  to  be  blamed,  because  the  danger 
was  fearful  and  imminent,  and  because  no 
one,  living  in  a  peaceful  country,  can  ’tell 
whether  he  himself  would  have  behaved  bet¬ 
ter  in  such  an  emergency.  The  answer  to 
all  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  arguments  may  induce  us  to  look 
upon  cowardice  and  folly  as  venial  faults; 
but  cannot  possibly  prove  that  the  French 
nobility  were  brave  or  wise  men.  We  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  height 
of  presumption  to  speak  with  violent  indig¬ 
nation  of  persons  who,  in  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  have  failed  in  wisdom  and  courage  ; 
and  that  no  man  can  decide,  without  trial, 
whether  he  possesses  such  qualities  him¬ 
self.  This  is  an  excellent  reason  for  par¬ 
doning  and  pitying  those  who  are  guilty  of 
imprudence  or  pusillanimity ;  but  none  at 
all  for  permitting  them  to  deny  their  guilt ; 
M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  defence  is  at  best 
merely  a  plea  for  mercy,  and  can  never  be 
taken  as  a  ground  for  acquittal.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  reply  is  very  different.  He  takes  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  at  his  word,  and  says — 
We  have  been  tried,  and  w’e  have  stood  the 
trial  ;  for  the  English  aristocracy  did  not 
fly  their  country  when  the  Reform  Bill 
passed.  For  the  benefit  of  the  incredulous 
reader,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  quote 
this  most  astonishing  passage  entire.  ‘Ad¬ 
mitting,’  says  Mr.  Alison,  ‘the  caustic  elo¬ 
quence  of  these  remarks,  the  British  histo¬ 
rian  cannot  allow'  their  justice.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  country,  in 
the  disastrous  days  w'hich  succeeded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  furnished 
him  with  a  decisive  refutation  of  them. 
I'he  flames  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham 
proved  that  danger  had  reached  their  dwell¬ 
ings  as  w’ell  as  those  of  the  French  noble¬ 
men  ;  and  if  they  had,  in  consequence,  de¬ 
serted  their  country  and  leagued  with  the 
stranger,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  similar 
excesses  would  have  laid  waste  the  wdiole 
fair  realm  of  England.  They  did  not  do  so  ; 
they  remained  at  home,  braving  every  dan¬ 
ger,  enduring  every  insult ;  and  who  can 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  such  moral 
courage  in  mitigating  the  evils  which  then 
so  evidently  threatened  their  country  V — 
(i.  312.)  We  will  fairly  compare  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  case,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  we  will  quote  from  Mr.  Alison  a  few 
of  the  threatening  symptoms  W'hich  over- 
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came  the  resolution  of  theFrench  noblesse. 
‘  Everywhere  the  peasants  rose  in  arms,  at¬ 
tacked  and  burnt  the  chateaux  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  and  massacred  or  expelled  the  pos¬ 
sessors.  The  horrors  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
w'ere  revived  on  a  greater  scale,  and  with 
deeper  circumstances  of  atrocity.  In  their 
blind  fury  they  did  not  even  spare  those 
'seigneurs  who  w’ere  known  to  be  inclined 
to  the  popular  side,  or  had  done  the  most 
to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  or  support  their 
rights.  The  most  cruel  tortures  w'ere  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  victims  who  fell  into  their 
hands.’ — (i.  228.)  We  gladly  spare  our¬ 
selves  and  our  readers  the  revolting  details 
W'hich  follow'.  Now,  what  parallel  has  Mr. 
Alison  to  produce  from  English  history  ten 
years  ago  1  ‘The  flames  of  Bristol  and  Not¬ 
tingham!’  Tw'o  isolated  riois^  occurring  at 
an  interval  of  several  years — each  confined 
to  a  single  town,  and  each  effectually  put 
dow'n  and  signally  punished  by  the  power 
of  the  law'.  The  disturbances  of  Bristol 
undoubtedly  originated  in  a  political  cause  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  those  w'ho  w'ere  guilty  of 
the  chief  excesses  committed  there,  acted 
merely  from  thirst  of  plunder.  No  vindic¬ 
tive  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  mob  ;  no 
certain  plan,  no  submission  to  command, 
w’as  observable  in  their  excesses, — all  was 
indiscriminate  thirst  for  spoil.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  civil  authorities  failed  to  do  their 
duty  in  repressing  the  first  symptoms  of  tu¬ 
mult,  and  a  rabble  of  thieves  and  despera¬ 
does  seized  the  opportunity  of  license  and 
robbery.  But  in  every  large  community 
there  are  numbers  of  indigent  and  depraved 
men,  who  gladly  plunder  their  neighbors 
whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
What  happened  in  Bristol  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  happen  to-morrow  in  every  large  city 
in  Europe,  if  there  were  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  attempt  would  not  be  properly  re¬ 
pressed.  But  how  were  the  British  aristo¬ 
cracy  peculiarly  menaced  by  a  destructive 
riot  in  a  great  commercial  town  1  Had 
Clumber  or  Strathfieldsay  been  burnt  to  the 
ground,  instead  of  half-a-dozen  streets  in 
Bristol,  the  case  would  have  been  somewhat 
different.  It  was  not  by  disturbances  at 
Lyons  or  Bordeaux  that  the  French  noblesse 
W'ere  driven  to  Coblenz. 

We  do  not  know  how  wre  can  better  ex¬ 
pose  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Alison’s  compari¬ 
son,  than  by  requesting  our  readers  to  ima¬ 
gine  what  their  feelings  of  astonishment 
would  have  been,  on  finding  by  the  papers, 
the  day  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Conservative  gen¬ 
try  of  England  had  emigrated  in  a  body ! 
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Let  them  imagine  an  English  emigrant  peer 
landing,  in  1822,  at  Calais  or  New-York. 
He  is  eagerly  pressed  to  describe  the  hor¬ 
rors  he  has  witnessed — to  communicate  the 
names  of  the  most  illustrious  victims — to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  new  British  re¬ 
public.  What  is  his  reply!  ‘England  is 
in  an  awful  state.  At  Bristol,  only  two 
hundred  miles  from  my  family  seat,  there 
has  been  a  dangerous  riot  and  great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property.  I  have  been  abused  in 
the  county  new’spapers.  The  Times  has 
threatened  the  aristocracy  with  brickbats 
and  bludgeons.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
windows  have  been  broken.’  And  all  this 
would  have  been  addressed  to  men  who 
could  remember  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or 
the  forays  of  Brandt  and  Butler.  The 
French  emigration  is  a  subject  for  serious 
blame;  but  that  of  the  English  aristocracy 
would  have  defied  the  gravity  of  all  Europe. 
We  pity  and  despise  the  selfish  cowardice 
of  a  man  who  flies  from  a  dangerous  con¬ 
flagration,  instead  of  staying  to  rescue  his 
family  and  protect  his  property.  But  our 
pity  and  contempt  give  way  to  a  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  w’hen  we  hear  of  his  jumping 
headlong  from  a  garret  window,  because  a 
few  idlers  in  the  street  have  raised  the  cry 
of  fire. 

Not  only,  it  seems,  are  the  liberal  party 
in  England  prepared  to  imitate  the  crimes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  but  they  are,  or 
were,  on  the  point  of  betraying  their  coun¬ 
try  to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  those 
enormities.  After  noticing  that  Napoleon 
had  intended  to  follow  his  descent  upon 
Great  Britain  by  a  proclamation,  promising 
‘all  the  objects  which  the  revolutionary 
party  in  this  country  have  ever  had  at  heart,’ 
Mr.  Alison  proceeds  as  follows : — ‘  That  the 
French  emperor  w'ould  have  been  defeated 
in  his  attempt,  if  England  had  remained 
true  to  herself,  can  be  doubtful  to  no  one. 

. But  would  she  have  remained  true  to 

herself  under  the  temptation  to  sw'erve  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  means  1  This  is  a  point  up¬ 
on  which  there  is  no  Briton  who  would 
have  entertained  a  doubt,  till  within  these 
few  years ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  mind  has  reeled  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  inferior  stimulants  since  1830,  and 
the  strong  partiality  to  French  alliance 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  spread  of  de¬ 
mocratic  principles,  has  now  suggested  the 
painful  doubt,  whether  Napoleon  did  not 
know  us  better  than  w’e  knew  ourselves, 
and  w’hether  w’e  could  have  resisted  those 
methods  of  seduction  which  had  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  patriotism  of  so  many  other  peo¬ 
ple . The  w'armest  friend  to  his  coun- 
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try  will  probably  hesitate  before  he  pro¬ 
nounces  upon  the  stability  of  the  English 
mind  under  the  influence  of  the  prodigious 
excitement  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  political  innovations 
w'hich  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  her  se¬ 
duction.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  rejoice  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  his  country  w’as 
saved  the  trial,  and  acknowledge  w'ith  gra¬ 
titude  the  inestimable  obligations  which  she 
owes  to  the  illustrious  men  whose  valor 
averted  a  danger  under  which  her  courage, 
indeed,  w'ould  never  have  sunk,  but  to 
which  her  wisdom  might  possibly  have 
proved  unequal.’ — (v.  379.) 

We  have  frequently  found  occasion  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  Mr.  Alison,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
few  passages  of  his  work  which  we  have 
read  wdth  serious  regret  and  deep  displea¬ 
sure.  Its  meaijing  is  simply  this — that  had 
Napoleon  landed  in  England,  those  English¬ 
men  who  approved  of  the  reforms  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  promise,  would  have  deserted  their 
countrymen  and  joined  his  army.  The  ca¬ 
lumny  is  most  disingenuously  enveloped  in 
the  language  of  pretended  self-abasement ; 
but  this  disguise  is  too  slight  to  conceal  its 
real  nature  for  a  moment.  The  suspicion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Alison  is  obviously  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  his  political  opponents.  It  is 
therefore  of  their  honor  alone  that  he  feels 
all  this  timid  distrust.  The  temptation  of 
which  he  expresses  so  much  anxious  dread, 
is  one  which  could  not  have  attracted  him  ; 
the  merit  which  he  is  so  modestly  reluctant 
to  vaunt,  is  one  in  which  Ae  could  have  had 
no  share.  This  candid  renunciation  of 
other  people’s  credit  has  a  twofold  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for  it  combines  the  grace  of  humility, 
with  the  pleasure  of  slander. 

We  might  easily  show  that  the  political 
opinions  of  what  Mr.  Alison  is  pleased  to 
call  the  revolutionary  party,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  national  virtues,  and 
even  w’ith  the  wholesome  prejudices,  of  true 
born  Britons.  We  might  plead,  that  an  hon¬ 
est  Englishman  may  consider  the  British 
constitution  as  the  best  in  the  world,  w’ith- 
out  thinking  it  absolutely  perfect ;  that  he 
may  religiously  believe  himself  able  to  beat 
three  Frenchmen,  without  longing  to  be  per¬ 
petually  employed  in  doing  it.  We  might 
plead,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  desire  the  sup¬ 
port  of  France  abroad,  and  another  to  in¬ 
voke  her  interference  at  home ;  one  thing 
to  w'ish  for  reform  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
another  to  attempt  it  by  high  treason.  But 
we  prefer  giving  Mr.  Alison  a  practical 
proof  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  rash 
and  odious  imputations.  We  gather  two 
maxims  from  the  elaborate  and  insidious 
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passage  we  have  just  quoted.  Every  man 
who  wishes  for  any  alterations  in  the  British 
constitution,  is  willing  to  become  a  traitor 
to  obtain  them.  Every  man  who  wishes  for 
the  alliance  of  a  foreign  power,  is  willing  to 
be  its  slave.  Let  us  see  whether  these  rules 
will  not  cut  both  ways.  Mr.  Alison  is  a 
conscientious  opponent  of  Parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Russia.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  Russian  army  to  land  at  Leith,  and  to 
proclaim  their  intention  of  repealing  the 
Act  of  1832.  Is  Mr.  Alison  conscious  of  the 
slightest  inward  misgiving  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  assist  the  invaders  1  Does  he 
not  feel  the  same  instinctive  scorn  of  such 
treachery,  as  of  theft  or  forgery,  or  any 
other  infamous  crime  1  And  what  would  be 
his  sensations  if  such  a  suspicion  were  pub¬ 
licly  expressed,  and  if  some  Whig  friend  of 
his  own  were  to  answer  it  by  moralizing  up¬ 
on  the  frailty  of  human  resolution,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  thankfulness  that  the  test  is  not 
likely  to  be  applied  1  We  know  and  feel 
that  in  such  a  case  we  could  depend  upon 
the  loyalty  of  every  respectable  Conserva¬ 
tive  as  upon  our  own  ;  and  we  are  heartily 
sorry,  for  Mr.  Alison’s  own  sake,  that  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  feel  the  same  honest 
confidence  in  the  opposite  party. 

British  loyalty  has  not,  in  Mr.  Alison’s 
opinion,  survived  British  honor  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  ‘  The  more  advanced  of  the  present 
generation,’  he  says,  ‘  still  look  back  to  the 
manly  and  disinterested  loyalty  with  which, 
in  their  youth,  the  4th  of  June  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  classes,  with  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
terest  increased  by  the  mournful  reflection, 
that  amidst  the  selfish  ambition  and  demo¬ 
cratic  infatuation  of  subsequent  times,  such 
feelings,  in  this  country  at  least,  must  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been.’ 
— (viii.  22.)  We  certainly  shall  not  attempt 
to  maintain  that  the  same  feverish  and 
thoughtless  loyalty  now  prevails  in  England, 
which  was  so  common  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  We  acknowledge  our  belief  that  the 
men  of  the  present  generation  would 
scarcely  abandon  an  important  political 
measure,  because  it  was  understood  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  private  opinion  of  a  ‘  good 
old  King,’  or  even  of  a  good  young  Queen. 
But  we  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  never 
was  a  period  when  Englishmen  felt  more 
solid,  sober,  trustworthy  attachment  to  the 
throne  than  at  present.  No  man  having  the 
slight«-st  pretension  to  political  importance. 
Ins,  of  late  years,  expressed  dislike  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government.  No  man 
having  the  least  regard  for  his  character,  has 
with  impunity  offered  any  public  insult  to 
the  reigning  monarch.  We  do  not  say  this 


without  warrant,  for  the  attempt  has  been 
made.  It  was  thought  that  a  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  Princess  might  possibly  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  slander  and  invective.  ’We 
will  not  remind  Mr.  Alison  wdth  what  party 
the  design  originated  ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
he  remembers,  with  as  much  pride  and 
pleasure  as  ourselves,  the  signal  defeat 
which  it  encountered  from  the  generous  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  British  people.  We  might 
go  much  further  than  this.  We  might  speak 
of  the  general  respect,  we  might  almost  say 
the  general  affection,  which  is  felt  for  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne.  We  might 
refer  to  the  kindly  warmth  with  which  the 
name  of  that  august  lady  is  almost  invariably 
mentioned  in  society — to  the  universal  grief 
and  alarm  excited  by  the  late  supposed  at¬ 
tempts  upon  her  life — to  the  personal  un¬ 
popularity  which  certain  zealous  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  incurred  by  a  disrespectful  men¬ 
tion  of  her  name.  Was  the  return  of  the 
fourth  of  June,  we  would  ask,  hailed  with  a 
more  exuberant  loyalty  than  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  which  made  the  farthest  hills  and 
mountains  of  Scotland  echo  back  its  heart- 
stirring  sounds,  on  the  late  royal  visit  to 
this  quarter  of  the  Island  I 

We  have  now  given  a  few  sketches  of 
Mr.  Alison’s  opinions  respecting  his  liberal 
countrymen.  The  person  holding  these 
sentiments  is,  we  believe,  a  well-educated 
gentleman,  of  respectable  talents,  of  exten¬ 
sive  historical  information,  of  a  benevolent 
temper,  of  strong  religious  feelings,  and  of 
a  calm  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 
With  all  these  means  and  capacities  for 
forming  a  candid  judgment,  he  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  up  his  mind  that  in  1803 
the  reforming  party  in  England  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  betray  their  country  to  Napoleon 
— that  in  1831  they  were  bent  upon  imitat¬ 
ing  the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution — and  that  at  the  present  moment  they 
would  rather  see  the  British  empire  perish 
than  contribute  to  its  aid  at  the  risk  of  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience.  And  yet  with  what 
contempt  and  indignation  would  the  author 
of  these  imputations  listen  to  the  ravings 
of  some  poor,  angry,  ignorant,  thick-headed 
Chartist,  about  the  depraved  morals  and 
evil  designs  of  the  British  aristocracy  ! 

Mr.  Alison  has  shown  much  good  sense 
and  impartiality  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
policy  of  the  principal  European  powers 
towards  France.  He  speaks  with  just  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  persevering  courage  dis¬ 
played  by  England  and  Austria  ;  but  he 
notices,  w'ith  equally  just  severity,  the  pro¬ 
crastination,  the  timidity,  the  obstinate 
prejudices,  and  the  unreflecting  ignorance 
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of  military  affairs,  which  deprived  both  na¬ 
tions  of  so  many  opportunities  of  victory, 
and  placed  such  fearful  advantages  in  the 
hands  of  their  keen  and  wary  antagonist. 
The  errors  of  Prussia  were  of  a  more  se¬ 
rious  nature  ;  and  Mr.  Alison  has  too  much 
sense  of  moral  rectitude  not  to  visit  them 
with  deserved  indignation.  We  need  not 
retrace  his  account  of  the  truly  degrading 
policy  in  which,  for  ten  years,  the  rulers  of 
that  state  persisted.  The  guilty  parties 
have  been  punished  by  the  scorn  of  every 
European  nation,  and  of  none  more  signally 
than  their  own  injured  countrymen.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Alison  shows  far 
too  much  lenity  in  his  remarks,  upon  the 
personal  share  of  Frederick-William,  in  the 
disgrace  of  this  period.  It  is  clear,  from 
his  own  statements,  that  the  treaty  by 
which  Prussia  accepted  Hanover  from 
France,  as  the  price  of  her  treason  to  the 
cause  of  Germany,  originated  in  the  un¬ 
principled  cupidity  of  the  King  himself. 
Such  an  instance  of  political  depravity  de¬ 
served  far  stronger  censure  than  any  which 
Mr.  Alison  has  applied  to  its  author. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  Prussia  from 
1795  to  1806  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most 
striking  example  of  what  Mr.  Alison  denies, 
— the  close  connection  between  political 
impotence  and  social  insecurity.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  are  generally  considered  admirable 
specimens  of  the  true  German  character  ; 
— brave,  generous,  honest  to  a  proverb,  and 
distinguished  by  a  simplicity  of  manners 
and  a  kindness  of  heart,  which  has  often 
surprised  and  delighted  the  traveller,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  levity  of  the  French,  or  the 
reserve  of  the  English.  The  ardor  which 
they  displayed  in  the  struggles  of  1806  and 
1813,  proves  that  they  had  felt  their  dis¬ 
grace  as  became  an  honorable  nation.  But 
their  rulers  were  irresponsible,  and  they 
were  without  a  remedy.  Had  Frederick- 
William  been  a  limited  sovereign,  Napoleon 
would  have  been  crushed  for  ever  in  the 
campaign  of  1805.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  did, 
too  late,  what  their  legitimate  interference 
would  have  done  speedily  and  effectually. 
Frederick-William,  though  not  a  man  of 
strong  sense,  was  not  destitute  of  all  manly 
feeling.  The  united  voice  of  his  honest 
and  loyal  subjects,  and  the  rash  insults  of 
the  French  emperor,  at  length  roused  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  An  army  of  120,000 
men,  who  had  lain  idle  in  theirbarracks  while 
Napoleon  was  strusrgling  for  life  and  empire 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  marched  to 
encounter  him  returning  in  triumph  from 
Auslerlilz.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought — 
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the  Duke  of  Brunswick  completed  in  the 
field  what  the  King  had  begun  in  the  cabi¬ 
net — and  a  campaign  of  six  weeks  left 
Prussia  the  powerless  slave  of  France  for 
as'many  years.  Never,  with  one  terrible 
exception,  did  a  civilized  sovereign  meet 
with  a  more  deserved,  a  more  signal,  or  a 
more  strictly  personal  chastisement,  than 
Frederick-William.  The  overthrow  of  his 
brave  army,  the  capture  of  his  capital,  the 
misery  of  his  faithful  subjects,  the  shameful 
defection  of  his  most  trusted  lieutenants — 
all  this  was  but  the  more  ordinary  part  of 
his  punishment.  He  was  compelled  to  at¬ 
tend  at  Tilsit,  humiliated  by  his  political 
ruin,  and  embarrassed  by  his  intellectual 
incapacity — the  helpless  suppliant  of  the 
triumphant  Napoleon,  and  the  acute  and 
accomplished  Alexander.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  in  person  the  insulting 
neglect,  or  the  supercilious  condescension 
of  his  ungenerous  enemy,  and  his  faithless 
ally.  He  saw  his  high-minded  queen  throw 
herself  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  receive  an  obdurate  repulse. 
He  returned  home  to  witness  her  melan¬ 
choly  and  lingering  death — the  result  of 
humbled  pride  and  hopeless  sorrow.  He 
survived  these  miserable  events  many  years 
— he  lived  to  see  his  country  free  and  vic¬ 
torious,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  His  early  want  of  faith  had 
brought  upon  him  such  a  prompt  and  over¬ 
whelming  punishment  as  few  princes  have 
undergone  in  this  life ;  and  the  honorable 
consistency  of  his  subsequent  conduct  may 
induce  us  to  hope  that  so  dreadful  a  lesson 
was  not  inflicted  in  vain. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Alison’s 
strong  monarchical  principles  have  not 
tempted  him  to  imitate  certain  historians 
of  that  persuasion,  in  their  perverted  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Peninsular  war.  He  relates 
the  many  indelible  disgraces  incurred  by 
the  Spanish  nation  in  his  usual  tone  of  calm 
forbearance ;  but  he  does  not  disguise  his 
opinion,  that  Spain  owed  to  England  alone 
her  escape — if  escape  it  can  be  called,  from 
becoming  a  French  province.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge,  however,  that  while  we  admire  the 
steady  equanimity  of  Mr.  Alison’s  remarks, 
we  have  occasionally,  in  reading  this  part 
of  his  history,  felt  more  inclination  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  scornful  indignation  of 
Colonel  Napier.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
fortunate  as  it  was  for  Europe,  was  actually 
more  discreditable  to  themselves  than  the 
tamest  submission.  Submission  would  at 
least  have  enabled  us  to  suppose  that  the 
people  were  not  averse  to  the  French  yoke. 
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Thus  the  passive  conduct  of  the  Italian 
states  in  1796,  did  not  destroy  the  military 
reputation  of  their  citizens.  It  merely 
proved  that  their  unhappy  political  condi¬ 
tion  had,  as  might  be  expected,  extinguished 
public  spirit  among  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
no  one  was  surprised  at  the  bravery  after¬ 
wards  displayed  by  the  Italian  corps  of 
Napoleon’s  army.  But  the  struggles  of 
Spain  were  as  furious  as  they  were  feeble ; 
and  their  rancorous  violence  displayed 
the  resentment  of  the  nation,  -without  dis¬ 
guising  its  weakness.  They  made  it  clear, 
in  short,  that  every  Spaniard  hated  the 
French,  but  that  very  few  had  the  courage  to 
meet  them  in  the  field.  Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  the  enthusiastic  sympa¬ 
thy  which  the  Peninsular  contest  excited 
in  England.  Orators  declaimed  upon  the 
impotence  of  military  discipline  to  with¬ 
stand  righteous  enthusiasm  ;  as  if  military 
discipline  tended  to  extinguish  enthusiasm, 
or  as  if  enthusiasm  were  impossible  except 
in  a  righteous  cause.  Poets  wrote  sonnets 
about  the  power  of  armies  being  a  visible 
thing,  while  national  spirit  was  invisible 
and  invincible; — as  if  the  spirit  which  im¬ 
pelled  a  brave  German  to  march  manfully 
to  battle,  had  been  less  formidable,  or  less 
noble,  than  that  which  prompted  a  Spanish 
peasant  to  lurk  in  some  remote  sierra^ 
shooting  stragglers  and  robbing  convoys. 
But  the  unsparing  exposures  of  Colonel 
Napier  at  once  and  for  ever  fixed  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  English  nation  upon  the  events 
of  the  Spanish  war ;  the  substance  of  his 
narrative  is  confirmed,  generally  speaking, 
by  the  more  lenient  statements  of  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  ;  and  their  united  testimony  shows, 
that  the  Spanish  nation  displayed  in  that 
struggle  a  want  of  common  sense,  of  com¬ 
mon  honesty,  of  veracity,  of  humanity,  and 
of  gratitude,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  Bengal  or  of  China. 

To  some  of  our  readers — though  to  none, 
we  think,  who  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject — these  observations  may  ap¬ 
pear  unjust  and  illiberal.  Their  justice  is 
soon  vindicated.  Every  British  writer  has 
allowed  that  the  history  of  the  regular 
Spanish  armies,  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
is  a  mere  tissue  of  folly’,  cowardice,  and 
disaster.  The  shameful  names  of  Somo- 
sierra,  Rio  Scco,  Belchite,  and  Ocana,  are 
suflicient  to  recall  the  long  succession  of 
their  miserable  overthrows.  Their  sole 
achievement  in  the  field — the  surrender  of 
the  French  army’  at  Baylen — has  long  been 
attributed  to  its  true  cause — the  unaccount¬ 
able  rashness,  and  more  unaccountable  des¬ 
pair,  of  the  unhappy  Dupont.  A  few,  and 


but  a  few,  of  the  sieges  sustained  by  their 
towns,  have  done  them  more  honor.  The 
heroic  defence  of  Gerona  stands  unrivalled, 
as  an  example  of  Spanish  skill  and  valor. 
That  of  Zaragossa,  considered  merely  as  a 
military  exploit,  was  one  of  far  inferior 
brilliancy.  The  true  glory  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  city  consists  in  the  invincible  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  its  defenders  endured 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  famine.  That 
is  a  species  of  courage  in  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  have  never  been  deficient.  Like  many 
unwarlike  nations,  they  are  endued  by  their 
moral  or  physical  constitution  with  a  pas¬ 
sive  courage,  under  suffering,  which  is 
rarely  displayed  by  the  bold  and  hardy 
soldiers  of  northern  Europe.  But,,  putting 
this  out  of  the  question,  it  was  surely  no 
unparalleled  achievement  fo**  30,000  regular 
troops,  aided  by  15,000  w’ell-artned  pea¬ 
sants,  to  defend  an  imperfectly  fortified 
town  for  six  weeks  against  43,000  French¬ 
men. 

There  are  persons  w’ho  think  the  desul¬ 
tory  exploits  of  the  Partidas  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  honor  of  Spain  ;  and  who  judge 
of  Castilian  skill  and  prow’ess,  not  from  the 
disgraces  of  Blake  and  Cuesta,  but  from  the 
adventurous  feats  of  Mina  and  the  Empeci- 
nado.  We  own  that  w’e  attach  little  im¬ 
portance  to  the  isolated  and  imperfect  suc¬ 
cesses  of  such  leaders  as  these.  We  see 
little  glory  in  firing  from  a  thicket,  or  roll¬ 
ing  rocks  dow'n  a  ravine,  especially  at  a 
moment  when  a  regular  force  was  vainly 
summoning  recruits  for  the  open  defence 
of  Spanish  independence.  It  w’as  not  so 
that  the  gallant  Tyrolese  defended  their 
country’.  They  did  not  desert  their  Empe¬ 
ror  to  ensconce  themselves  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  mountains.  While  a  hope  remain¬ 
ed  of  resisting  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
they  w’ere  constantly  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Austrian  army’.  The  partisan  war¬ 
fare  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  may  captivate 
romantic  imaginations  ;  but  such  are  not  the 
means  by  which  a  great  nation  should  as¬ 
sert  its  independence.  The  details  of  mo¬ 
dern  w’arfare  may  w’ear  an  pspect  of  formal 
routine  ;  but  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  disciplined 
armies,  w’ith  all  their  unpoetical  accompa¬ 
niments,  that  the  true  post  of  honor  and 
danger  is  to  be  found.  A  regiment  of  gre¬ 
nadiers  trudging  along  the  high-road,  may 
be  a  less  picturesque  spectacle  than  a  party 
of  brigands  wandering  among  forests  and 
precipices ;  but  if  they  do  their  duty,  they 
incur  more  risk,  and  perform  more  service, 
and  therefore  deserve  more  credit.  Even 
W’ere  it  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  bravery  of 
a  few  straggling  guerillas  that  can  efi'ace 
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the  dishonor  incurred  by  the  regular  Span¬ 
ish  armies.  It  would  be  a  poor  consolation 
to  a  Spaniard,  that  his  country,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  twelve  millions,  and  a  military 
force  of  70,000  regular  soldiers  under  arms, 
found  her  most  effectual  defenders  in  a  few 
thousand  undisciplined  sharpshooters. 

The  accusation  of  illiberality  we  are  less 
careful  to  answer.  We  confess  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  complimenting  away  the 
hardly-won  glory  of  our  gallant  country¬ 
men — of  displaying  modesty  and  generosity 
at  the  expense  of  the  heroic  army  which 
really  delivered  the  Peninsula.  Still  less 
are  we  restrained  by  any  scruple  of  delica¬ 
cy  from  exposing  the  infamy  of  that  unwor¬ 
thy  ally,  whose  jealousy  constantly  thwart¬ 
ed  our  generals;  whose  cowardice  repeat¬ 
edly  betrayed  ourl  soldiers  ;  whose  imbe¬ 
cility  caused  our  dreadful  loss  at  Albuera  ; 
who  shamefully  deserted  our  w'ounded  at 
Talavera  ;  and  who  actually  assasinated 
our  stragglers  during  the  retreat  from  Bur¬ 
gos.  The  inflexible  justice  of  Angelo  is  all 
that  we  can  grant  the  Spaniards  ; — if  in  the  ! 
strict  letter  of  history  they  can  find  credit 
or  excuse,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  them  not 
seek  it  from  us. 

We  now  come  to  what  w'e  certainly  con¬ 
sider  the  most  incomprehensible  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Alison’s  work — the  strong  and  appa¬ 
rently  causeless  interest  which  he  seems  to 
feel  in  favor  of  the  Russian  nation.  If  this 
predilection  had  displayed  itself  by  misrep¬ 
resentations  of  the  real  history  of  Russia — 
by  the  suppression,  or  the  sophistical  pallia¬ 
tion,  of  her  numerous  political  crimes — it 
W'ould  have  called  for  a  tone  of  remon¬ 
strance  very  dili'erent  from  any  which  Mr. 
Alison’s  w’ork  has  given  us  occasion  to  em¬ 
ploy.  But  we  have  been  able  to  detect  no 
such  attempt.  Judging  solely  from  the  ac¬ 
count  before  us,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
conclude  that  the  national  character  of  the 
Russians  is  very  unamiablc  ;  that  their  do¬ 
mestic  government  is  very  corrupt ;  and 
that  their  foreign  policy  is  very  unprinci¬ 
pled.  How'  far  a  hostile  historian  might 
have  aggravated  the  picture,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  pronounce  ;  but  certain  w'e  are 
that  the  ordinary  prejudices  against  Russia 
require  no  stronger  confirmation  than  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Alison.  If,  after  fairly 
laying  the  case  before  his  readers,  the  his¬ 
torian  chooses  to  retain  his  ow’n  prejudices 
in  defiance  of  his  own  facts  and  arguments, 
we  cannot  see  that  w’e  are  called  upon  to  in¬ 
terfere.  The  truth,  w’e  suppose,  is,  that  the 
formidable  power  and  deep  policy  of  Russia 
have  excited  in  Mr.  Alison’s  mind  that  spe¬ 
cies  ot  capricious  ^waif-admiration,  wdiich 
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good  and  clever  men  sometimes  feel  for  cer¬ 
tain  w’orthless  characters,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  seriously  called  upon  to  form  any 
practical  judgment  respecting  them.  The 
pleasure  with  w'hich  the  characters  alluded 
to  are  contemplated,  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  taste  and  imagination  ;  and  rather  re¬ 
sembles  our  admiration  of  a  striking  work 
of  art  than  our  love  or  esteem  for  a  human 
being.  If  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Alison  feels  to¬ 
ward  Russia,  we  have  little  more  to  say. 
The  prepossession,  however,  is  not  such  as 
w'e  should  have  expected  to  remark  in  a 
British  historian  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  nor  is  its  display  always  regulated  by 
the  best  taste.  Still  it  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  this — that  w’hile  Mr.  Alison 
acknowledges  the  numerous  faults  of  the 
Russian  character,  he  is  involuntarily  daz¬ 
zled  and  attracted  by  some  of  its  peculiari¬ 
ties.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  sympa¬ 
thize  wdth  this  feeling  ;  but  so  long  as  it 
does  not  betray  its  entertainer  into  any  se¬ 
rious  defence  of  Russian  policy,  w'e  are  con¬ 
tent  to  look  upon  it  as  a  harmless  though 
somew  hat  unpleasing  caprice. 

The  most  interesting  subject  of  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son’s  history,  next  to  the  great  Revolution 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, 
is  undoubtedly  the  character  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  w’ho  made  that  Revolution  the 
instrument  of  his  power.  We  scarcely 
know  any  stronger  illustration  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  influence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  for  twenty  years 
his  life  and  the  history  of  Europe  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  During  the  W’hole  of  that 
time,  the  annals  of  the  smallest  European 
state  W’ould  be  absolutely  unintelligible 
w'ithout  a  clear  view  of  the  policy  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  French  emperor  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  change  of  rulers  in  the 
pettiest  principality — every  intrigue  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg  or  Naples — every  motion  in  the 
British  Parliament — w’as  of  immediate  and 
vital  concern  to  Napoleon.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  conqueror  or 
statesman  in  modern  times.  The  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  Louis,  Frederick,  and  Catharine, 
was  comparatively  limited.  A  Russian  or 
a  Turk  cared  little  lor  the  invasion  of  Hol¬ 
land  or  the  Spanish  succession  ;  and  an  Ital¬ 
ian  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
conquest  of  Silesia  or  the  division  of  Po¬ 
land.  But  no  such  supineness  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  wars  of  the  French  empire.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  great  conqueror  was  engaged,  the 
breathless  attention  of  all  Europe  w'as  fixed. 
Every  citizen  of  every  state  felt  his  hopes 
or  his  fortunes  raised  or  depressed  by  the 
event.  The  death  of  an  English  minister 
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was  hastened  by  the  battle  of  Marengo ; 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  felt  as  an  object  of 
interest  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia;  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  roused  or  paralyzed  every 
European  from  Cadiz  to  the  North  Cape. 
The  French  empire,  in  a  word,  resembled 
the  talismanic  globe  of  the  sorcerers  in 
Thalaba^  the  slightest  touch  upon  which 
caused  the  whole  universe  to  tremble. 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  public 
opinion  has  differed  more  widely  than  upon 
the  moral  character  of  Napoleon.  Thirty 
years  ago,  most  Englishmen  believed  him 
to  be  one  of  those  wretched  monomaniacs 
who  have  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasurable  ex¬ 
citement  in  tormenting  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  Even  now,  he  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  man  naturally  cold  and  un¬ 
feeling,  and  hardened  by  habit  into  a  total 
indifference  to  human  suffering.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  either  opinion  will  satisfy 
any  person  who  impartially  examines  the 
present  account  of  his  actions  and  policy. 

Mr.  Alison  has  supplied  us  with  a  new 
and  very  plausible  palliation  of  Napoleon’s 
ambition.  He  repeatedly  and  very  reason¬ 
ably  insists  on  the  precarious  foundation  of 
the  French  empire,  and  on  the  irresistible 
necessity  which  compelled  its  chief  at  once 
to  dazzle  and  unite  his  subjects,  by  engag¬ 
ing  them  in  successful  war.  If,  indeed,  this 
excuse  stood  alone,  we  should  think  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  its  force.  Necessity  is 
the  tyrant’s  plea.  No  spectacle  can  be 
more  painfully  interesting  than  that  of  a 
character  naturally  great  and  noble,  whose 
moral  sense  has  been  blunted  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  early  habit,  and  the  encouragement 
of  vulgar  applause.  But  we  feel  no  such 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  prefers  his  interest  to  his  duty. 
Many  a  mind,  which  would  have  defied  both 
intimidation  and  seduction,  has  been  warped 
and  weakened  by  the  imperceptible  force  of 
custom  ;  but  when  the  strong  temptation  is 
combined  with  the  enervating  influence,  we 
may  well  cease  to  wonder  at  its  victory. 
Napoleon,  bred,  and  almost  born,  a  soldier 
and  a  revolutionist,  preferred  unjust  war  to 
political  extinction.  How  many  legitimate 
sovereigns  have  preferred  it  to  undisturbed 
security  ! 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  calm 
and  impartial  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Alison 
discusses  the  general  character  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man.  Indeed,  we  feel  bound  to 
remark,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  work,  we  do  not  recollect  a  single 
case  in  which  the  political  prejudices  of  the 
author,  uncharitable  as  they  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear,  have  been  able  to  hurry  his  calm  and 


patient  mind  into  a  harsh  or  hasty  con¬ 
demnation  of  individuals.  His  censure  of 
Napoleon’s  ambition  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
lenient  almost  to  excess.  Of  his  other 
misdeeds,  real  and  imputed,  he  speaks  with 
equal,  though  we  trust  better  merited,  for¬ 
bearance.  He  is  willing  to  acquit  the  First 
Consul  of  the  mysterious  deaths  of  Wright 
and  Pichegru,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  ap¬ 
prehensive  cruelty  of  the  French  police — 
men  too  well  known  to  have  been  familiar 
with  every  form  of  violence  and  treachery. 
His  narrative  of  the  lamented  fate  of  the 
Due  d’Enghien  does  the  highest  credit  both 
to  his  humanity  and  his  self-command. 
Nothing  can  be  more  feelingly  expressed 
than  his  commiseration  of  the  brave  and 
innocent  sufferer  ;  but  he  has  not  permitted 
it  to  hurry  him  into  rash  or  unthinking  de¬ 
nunciations  against  the  guilty  party.  He 
represents  the  crime  of  Napoleon  in  its 
true  light — not  as  an  act  of  wanton  murder, 
but  as  the  blind  vengeance  of  a  violent 
man,  justly  alarmed  and  enraged  by  the 
atrocious  attempts  of  the  French  Royalists 
against  his  life.  But  there  is  one  scene,  in 
Napoleon’s  career  which  no  sophistry  can 
palliate — which  no  imagination  can  elevate 
— which  his  most  devoted  partisans  can  but 
endeavor  to  forget.  We  allude  to  the  trea¬ 
cherous  detention  of  the  English  families 
travelling  in  France  in  1801.  We  do  not 
say  that  none  of  Napoleon’s  acts  were  more 
criminal ;  but  we  think  that  none  were  so 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great 
man.  His  other  crimes,  heavy  as  they  may 
be,  were  at  least  the  crimes  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  statesman.  They  were  crimes  such 
as  Attila  or  Machiavel  might  have  commit¬ 
ted  or  approved — crimes  of  passion,  or  of 
deep  and  subtle  policy.  The  massacre  of 
Jaffa,  and  the  invasion  of  Spain  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  a  generation  which  had 
witnessed  the  atrocities  of  Ismail  and 
Warsaw — which  had  pardoned  Frederick- 
William  for  his  sordid  occupation  of  Ha¬ 
nover — and  Alexanjder  for  the  vile  trea¬ 
chery  which  wrestejl  Finland  from  his  own 
brave  and  faithful  ally.  The  ambition  which 
provokes  unjust  war — the  passions  which 
prompt  a  violent  and  bloody  revenge — even 
the  craft  which  suggests  deep-laid  schemes 
of  political  treachery — have  but  too  often 
been  found  consistent  with  many  brilliant 
and  useful  virtues.  But  the  measure  of 
which  we  speak  displayed  the  spirit  of  a 
Francis  or  a  Ferdinand — the  spirit  which 
has  peopled  Siberia  with  Polish  nobles,  and 
crowded  the  dungeons  of  Austria  with 
Italian  patriots.  It  displayed  the  cold  un¬ 
relenting  spite  of  a  legitimate  despot,  inured 
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from  childhood  to  the  heartless  policy  of 
what  is  called  ^paternal  government.  We 
are  not  partial  to  a  practice  in  which  Mr. 
Alison  frequently  indulges — that  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  trace  the  immediate  interfer- 
ence  of  Providence  in  every  remarkable 
coincidence  of  human  affairs;  but  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  being  struck  by  a  melancholy  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  captivity  in  which 
Napoleon  ended  his  life,  and  the  lingering 
torments  which  he  had  w’antonly  inflicted 
on  ten  thousand  of  his  harmless  fellow'- 
creatures. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  in  Mr.  Alison  a 
zealous,  though  discriminating  admirer  of 
the  military  genius  of  Napoleon.  The  con¬ 
trary  judgment  has  lately  been  proclaimed 
by  a  few  military  critics,  and  supported 
wu'th  a  vehement  and  disdainful  asperity, 
which  strikes  us,  to  say  the  least,  as  singu¬ 
larly  ungraceful.  This  is  perhaps  most  un¬ 
sparingly  and  offensively  exemplified  in  a 
series  of  essays  w'hich  appeared  some  years 
since  in  a  professional  Journal,  and  which, 
if  w’e  are  rightly  informed,  excited  consider¬ 
able  notice  among  military  men.  They  are 
understood  to  be  the  production  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  British  army,  wtH  knowm  for  his 
speculations  in  the  theory  of  w’ar,  and  pos¬ 
sessing,  we  believe,  much  experience  in 
actual  service.  They  are  full  of  ingenious 
reasoning,  of  contemptuous  invective,  and 
of  ironical  derision.  Now  we  have  not  the 
slightest  w’ish  to  set  up  authority  against 
argument.  We  shall  not  turn  upon  this 
critic  and  say,  ‘  The  oldest  and  bravest 
generals  in  Europe  still  tremble  at  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  man  w’hom  you;  undertake  to 
prove  a  mere  fortunate  fool: — is  it  likely 
that  your  judgment  should  be  more  correct 
than  theirs  1  ’  But  w'e  think  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  authority  is  a  good  reason,  not  for 
suppressing  a  theory,  but  for  delivering  it 
in  modest  and  tolerant  language.  We  know’ 
that  argument  is  a  w’eapon  which  the  weak¬ 
est  may  successfully  wield,  and  which  the 
strongest  cannot  resist.  As  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  complained  of  the  arquebuse,  in  the 
hands  of  a  child  it  may  strike  down  the 
most  valiant  knight  on  earth.  We  therefore 
think  it  no  presumption  in  the  youngest 
ensign  in  the  army  to  plead  against  Napo¬ 
leon’s  claims  to  military  glorj’.  Let  him 
fairly  state  his  opinion,  and  fairly  endeavor 
to  establish  it.  The  greater  the  impostor, 
the  more  dazzling  the  illusion — the  higher 
w  ill  be  our  obligation  to  the  bold  and  keen- 
sighted  advocate  who  brings  him  to  justice. 
M  e  do  not,  therefore,  complain  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  critics  in  question  for  attempting  to 
place  Napoleon’s  military  reputation  a  step 
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below^  that  of  Cope  or  Mack.  But  we  pro¬ 
test  against  the  advocate’s  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  judge.  We  protest  against 
his  assumingthat  he  has  triumphed — against 
his  referring  to  the  question  as  one  irrevo¬ 
cably  settled  in  his  favor — against  his  pour¬ 
ing  upon  the  accused  the  contempt  and  ri¬ 
dicule  to  which  posterity  alone  can  fitly 
sentence  him.  This  is  worse  than  mere 
disrespect  to  the  memory  of  a  celebrated 
man ;  it  is  arrogant  and  ridiculous  self¬ 
flattery.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  Louis 
XIV.  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  gene¬ 
ral.  Posterity’  has  weighed  and  found  him 
wanting.  But  suppose  that  a  young  officer 
of  that  day  had  written  of  Louis  as  the 
critics  of  whomw’e  speak  wTite  of  Napoleon. 
VV^e  should  have  said  that  he  might  be  a 
clever,  clear-headed  man  ;  but  that,  if  he 
chose  to  deliver  a  paradox  in  the  tone  of  an 
oracle,  it  was  his  ow’n  fault  that  nobody 
listened  to  him.  But  this  is  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  point  of  view.  What  do  we  say  of 
the  detractors  wffiom  posterity  has  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  wrong  1  What  do  we  say 
of  the  slanderers  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Moore  '1  The  destruction  of  a  brilliant  but 
unmerited  reputation  is  the  most  useful,  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  invidious,  and  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps,  the  noblest  task  of  an  honest 
investigator  of  historic  truth.  But  it  re¬ 
quires  candor  and  delicacy  no  less  than 
boldness  and  acumen.  When  it  is  attempt¬ 
ed  from  an  obvious  sense  of  duty,  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  unflinching  sincerity’  of  the  assail¬ 
ant,  even  though  w’e  condemn  his  severity'. 
But  w’hcn  he  undertakes  it  in  the  exultation 
of  superior  discernment — w  hen  he  performs 
it  w’ilh  the  insolence  of  personal  antipathy 
— his  victory  w’ill  be  unhonored  and  unsym¬ 
pathized  w’ith,  and  his  defeat  will  be  em¬ 
bittered  by  universal  scorn  and  indignation. 

We  do  not  possess  the  technical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  dissect  the  criticisms  to 
which  W’e  have  alluded.  We  can  only 
judge  as  unlearned  mortals,  let  scientific 
tacticians  say  what  they’  w’ill,  always  must 
judge — by’  general  results.  We  can  only’ 
consider  what  Napoleon  did,  and  whether, 
according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  chan¬ 
ces,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  could  have 
done  so  much  had  he  been  a  man  of  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  pow’ers.  Napoleon,  then,  com¬ 
manded  in  person  at  fourteen  of  the  great¬ 
est  pitched  battles  which  history  has  recor¬ 
ded.  Five  times — at  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram — he  crushed 
the  opposing  army’  at  a  blow  ;  finished  the 
W’ar,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  by  a  cowp- 
(k’foudre ;  and  laid  the  vanquished  pow'er 
humbled  and  hopeless  at  his  feet.  Five 
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times — at  Borodino,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dres¬ 
den,  and  Ligny — he  was  also  decidedly 
victorious,  though  with  less  overwhelming 
effect.  At  Eylau  the  victory  was  left  un¬ 
decided.  At  Leipsic,  the  French  were  de¬ 
feated,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  force  which 
outnumbered  their  own  as  five  to  three.  At 
Waterloo,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  owing,  not 
to  any  deficiency  in  skill  on  his  part,  but  to 
the  invincible  obstinacy  of  the  British  in¬ 
fantry,  who  are  admitted,  even  by  the 
French  accounts,  to  have  displayed  a  pas¬ 
sive  courage,  of  which  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  warrior  might  be  excused  for  think¬ 
ing  human  nature  incapable.  At  Aspern 
alone,  to  judge  from  the  able  account  of 
Mr.  Alison,  does  the  partial  defeat  of  the 
French  emperor  appear  to  have  been  owing 
to  any  faulty  arrangement  of  his  own. 
Five  of  his  ten  actions  were  gained  over 
equal  or  superior  forces ;  and  among  the 
generals  defeated  by  him,  we  find  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  of  Wurmser,  Melas,  Ben- 
ningsen,  Blucher,  and  above  all,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles.  VV'e  might  produce  still 
stronger  testimonies.  We  might  relate  the 
glorious  successes  of  his  first  Italian  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  four  powerful  armies  were 
successively  overthrown  by  a  force  com¬ 
prising,  from  first  to  last,  but  60,000  men. 
We  might  notice  his  romantic  achievements 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  against  a  new  and  ha- 1 
rassing  system  of  hostility.  We  might  en¬ 
large  on  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  ex¬ 
ploits — the  protracted  struggle  which  he 
maintained  in  the  heart  of  France,  with  a 
remnant  of  only  50,000  men,  against  the 
quadriiply  superior  numbers  of  the  Allies. 
But  all  this  is  unnecessary.  If  the  success¬ 
es  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  that  Napoleon  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  first  order,  the  reputation  of  no 
soldier  who  ever  existed  can  be  considered 
as  established.  If  such  numerous  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  examples  are  insufficient  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  rule,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  reasoning  by  induction.  It  is  in  vain  to 
endeavor  to  explain  away  such  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  proofs.  Technical  cavils  can  no 
more  prove  that  Napoleon  was  a  conqueror 
by  chance,  than  the  two  sage  Sergeants 
mentioned  by  Pope  could  persuade  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  mere  wit. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  cannot  be 
permanently  silenced  by  scientific  jargon. 
Plain  men,  though  neither  lawyers  nor  math¬ 
ematicians,  see  no  presumption  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  Alfred  a  great  legislator,  or  New¬ 
ton  a  great  astronomer.  It  is  equally  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  neutralize  the  proofs  of 


Napoleon’s  superiority,  by  balancing  them 
with  occasional  examples  of  rash  presump¬ 
tion  ;  or,  even  did  such  exist,  of  unac¬ 
countable  infatuation.  No  number  of  fail¬ 
ures  can  destroy  the  conclusion  arising 
from  such  repeated  and  complete  victories. 
The  instances  in  w'hich  fools  have  blunder¬ 
ed  into  brilliant  success  are  rare  ;  but  the 
instances  in  which  men  of  genius  have  been 
betrayed  into  gross  errors  are  innumerable. 
And,  therefore,  where  the  samp  man  has 
brilliantly  succeeded  and  lamentably  failed, 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  success 
is  the  rule,  and  the  failure  the  exception. 
Every  man  constantly  forms  his  opinions 
respecting  the  affairs  of  real  life  upon  this 
theory.  In  literature,  in  science,  in  the 
fine  arts,  no  man’s  miscarriages  are  allow- 
ed  to  diminish  the  credit  of  his  successes. 
Nobody  denies  that  Dryden  was  a  true  poet 
because  he  wrote  Maximiu ;  for  it  w’as 
more  likely  that  a  true  poet  should  write 
Maximin  than  that  a  dunce-  should  write 
.ibsalom  and  AchitopheL  Nobody  denies 
that  Bacon  w’as  a  true  philosopher  because 
he  believed  in  alchemy ;  for  it  was  more 
likely  that  a  true  philosopher  shoqld  be¬ 
lieve  in  alchemy,  than  that  an  empiric 
should  compose  the  jVouwot  Organum.  No 
classical  scholar  denies  the  merit  of  Bent¬ 
ley’s  edition  of  Horace,  because  he  failed 
in  his  edition  of  Milton.  No  man  of  ta^te 
refuses  to  enjoy  the  wit  and  humor  of 
Falstaff,  because  the  same  author  imagined 
the  pedantic  quibbles  of  Biron. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  Napoleon.  Yet  it  is  a 
subject  upon  which,  could  we  hope  to  do  it 
justice,  the  ample  materials  supplied  by  the 
present  history  might  w'ell  tempt  us  to  lin¬ 
ger.  No  labored  eulogium  could  impress 
us  with  so  much  admiration  for  his  surpass¬ 
ing  genius,  as  the  simple  details  collected 
by  Mr.  Alison.  We  never  before  so  clear¬ 
ly  appreciated  the  mighty  powers  of  Napo¬ 
leon — his  boundless  fertility  of  resource — 
his  calm  serenity  in  the  most  desperate 
emergencies — his  utter  ignorance  of  per¬ 
sonal  fear — his  piercing  political  foresight — 
the  vast  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
collected  by  the  almost  involuntary  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  perspicacious  and  tenacious  in¬ 
tellect — the  rapid  and  vigorous  reasoning 
faculties,  wffiich  applied  themselves,  with 
the  ease  and  precision  of  some  exquisite 
machine,  to  every  subject  alike  which  for 
an  instant  attracted  his  attention. 

In  his  seventy-second  chapter,  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son  has  collected  a  variety  of  highly  inter¬ 
esting  details,  respecting  the  private  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  Napoleon.  It  is  scarce- 
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ly  possible  to  describe  the  impression  which 
its  perusal  leaves  on  the  mind.  The  strange 
contrast  of  warm  affection  and  vindictive 
hatred,  of  fiery  impetuosity  and  methodi¬ 
cal  precision,  of  royal  luxury  and  indefati¬ 
gable  self-denial,  of  fascinating  courtesy 
and  despotic  harshness — the  indomitable 
pride,  the  vehement  eloquence,  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  power  of  self-command,  the  fear¬ 
ful  bursts  of  passion — all  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  by  which  the  dullest  imagin¬ 
ation  must  be  enchanted,  but  which  the 
most  versatile  genius  might  fail  of  depict¬ 
ing.  The  interest  of  the  portrait  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  those  minute  personal  peouHori- 
ties  on  which  the  romaiiMr  devotion  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  follow'  rs  t  s  so  often  dwelt — by 
the  classical  feat'  »es,  the  piercing  glance, 
the  manners,  »»»  w  stern,  abrupt,  and  impe¬ 
rious,  now  f  "Ji  of  princely  grace — even  by 
the  small  plain  hat,  and  the  redingote  grise, 
which  have  supplanted  the  white  plume  of 
Henri  Quatre  in  French  song  and  romance. 
We  almost  sympathize  with  the  attachment 
of  his  soldiers,  wild  and  idolatrous  as  it 
was,  when  we  remember  Mr.  Alison’s  sim¬ 
ple  but  imposing  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  empire — of  the  congress  of  Tilsit,  the 
farewell  of  Fontainbleau,  and  the  unparal¬ 
leled — the  marvellous  march  to  Paris.  It  is 
impossible,  in  reading  the  striking  details 
which  record  the  personal  demeanor  of 
Napoleon  during  such  scenes  as  these,  not 
to  recall  the  noble  lines  in  which  Southey 
has  described  Kehama : 

“  Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye, 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his  front 
Depart  ;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 
Had  felt  some  admiration  mix’d  with  dread, 

And  m’ght  have  said 

That  sure  he  seem’d  to  be  the  king  of  men  ; 

Less  than  the  greatest,  that  he  could  not  be, 

Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  mejesty.” 
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From  the  Spectator. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the 
military  operations  in  China  without  shame 
and  disgust.  It  is  not  war,  but  sheer 
butchery — a  battu  in  a  well-stocked  pre¬ 
serve  of  human  beings.  Captain  Bingham, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  a  book  which  we 
have  not  seen,  but  which  the  Standard  has 
quoted  w’ith  a  justly  indignant  commentary, 
thus  describes  the  capture  of  Ningpo: 

“  About  12,000  [Chinese]  advanced  upon  the 
southern  and  western  gates,  the  guards  retiring 
before  them.  On  the  Chinese  penetrating  to  the 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  they  were 
received  by  a  heavy  fire  from  our  troops  drawn  up. 
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This  sudden  check  so  damped  their  ardor,  that 
their  only  object  appeared  to  be  to  get  out  of  the  city 
as  fast  as  they  could  ;  in  doing  which  they  were 
crowded  in  dense  masses  in  the  narrow  street. 
The  Artillery  now  coming  up,  unlimbered  within 
one  hundred  yards  < f  the  crowded  fugitives,  and 
poured  in  a  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister. 
So  awful  was  the  destruction  of  human  life,  that 
the  bodies  were  obliged  to  be  removed  to  the  sides  of 
the  streets  to  allow  the  guns  to  advance ;  and  the 
pursuit  was  followed  up  by  them  [the  Artillery 
and  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment  for  several  miles.” 

Such  scenes,  it  appears,  are  continually 
recurring  in  Captain  Bingham’s  narrative. 
For  instance,  we  read  of  the  British  placing 
a  large  body  uf  Chinese  between  two  fires, 
and  killing  six  hundred  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  man  :  “the  Chinese  could  do  nothing 
against  the  terrific  broadsides  of  the  ships, 
the  shells,  and  the  rockets.”  Again,  we 
are  told  of  a  Chinese  army  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  two 
bodies  of  troops,  which  had  advanced  under 
cover  while  they  were  engaged  with  a  third, 
and  of  fifteen  hundred  of  them  being  killed 
with  the  loss  of  sixteen  British  killed  and 
a  few  wounded.  Nor  are  the  armed  sol¬ 
diery  the  only  sufierers : 

“  With  such  a  tremendous  bombardment  as  had 
been  going  on  for  two  hours  in  this  densely-popu¬ 
lated  neighborhood,  it  must  be  expected  that 
pitiable  sights  were  to  be  witnessed.  At  one  spot 
were  four  children  struck  dowm,  while  the  frantic 
father  was  occasionally  embracing  their  bodies,  or 
making  attempts  to  drown  himself  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  tank.  Numerous  similar  scenes  were  wit¬ 
nessed/* 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  these  facts. 
The  Chinese  are  a  muscular  race  :  that  they 
do  not  effeminately  shrink  from  pain — that 
they  can  brave  death — has  been  shown  re- 
peatedlyin  the  course  of  these  massacres. 
But  they  have  no  practical  experience  of 
war ;  they  are  ill-armed ;  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  effects  of  British  artillery,  bombs, 
and  rockets,  are  to  them  at  once  fearful 
and  inconceivable.  The  contest  between 
them  and  the  British  forces  is  more  unequal 
than  that  between  the  surprised  bewildered 
mob  of  Manchester  and  the  armed  soldiery 
of  Peterloo.  They  are  hacked,  shot,  and 
drowned,  without  resistance,  overcome  by 
their  own  sense  of  helplessness  and  their 
excited  imaginations ;  and  the  details  of 
the  butchery  are  such  that  we  should  feel 
sickened  to  see  it  exercised  on  cattle  or 
game. 

And  it  is  a  butchery  of  which  there  can 
be  no  end  so  long  as  British  troops  remain 
in  China.  The  territories  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  are  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
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densely-peopled  part  of  China  alone  (the 
districts  on  the  sea-coast,  the  great  canal, 
and  the  two  great  rivers)  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  British  Islands.  This  large 
space  is  dotted  at  brief  intervals  with  towns 
as  large  and  crowded  as  our  first-rate  and 
second-rate  manufacturing  towns.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  prejudiced  against  foreigners ; 
they  are  identified  with  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.. of  the  country  j  for  the  career  of 
olfice  is  open  to  every  one  who  chooses  to 
study,  and  schools  and  colleges  and  founda¬ 
tions  for  poor  scholars  are  numerous.  Such 
a  population  can  only  be  kept  in  subjection 
by  a  present  force.  It  will  effect  nothing 
to  take  one  town  and  move  on  to  another: 
every  town  that  is  taken  must  be  garri¬ 
soned,  or  after  the  capture  of  every  second 
town  the  British  army  must  move  back  to 
retake  that  which  surrendered  to  them  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  occupation  of  China  by  the 
British  must  be  a  constant  succession  of 
popular  insurrections  and  military  execu¬ 
tions.  And  in  tlie  perpetration  of  these 
continuous  outrages  on  humanity,  one 
British  army  after  another  will  be  absorbed, 
as  a  tall  frigate  is  sucked  down  into  a  quick¬ 
sand,  producing  no  effects,  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  having  been  there.  The  troops  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire  will  be  drafted  off  for  the  still  be¬ 
ginning  never  ending  conquest  of  China, 
leaving  us  naked  to  the  aggression  of  any 
enemy.  The  Chinese  Government  is  aware 
of  this  source  of  strength  arising  out  of  its 
very  weakness.  It  is  strong  in  the  power 
of  countless  numbers  infinitely  dispersed. 
It  feels  confident,  that  though  the  foreign 
invaders  were  to  kill  year  by  year  ten  times 
as  many  as  they  have  killed  since  the  war 
began,  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  more  than  fill  up  the  vacuum. 
Army  after  army  is  sent  into  the  field, 
where  certain  defeat  awaits  it ;  town  after 
town  is  defended  with  a  foreknowledge  that 
it  must  fall.  The  Chinese  Government 
looks  forward,  and  not  without  reason,  to 
the  time  W'hen  their  fierce  and  irresistible 
assailants  will  be  stretched  in  sheer  exhaus¬ 
tion  on  the  top  of  the  hecatombs  they  are 
slaughtering — passing  away  like  pestilence, 
famine,  and  other  mysterious  visitations. 
And  as  the  rulers  think,  so  think  and  feel 
the  people. 

Is  it  a  sign  of  wisdom  in  the  British  na¬ 
tion  to  persist  in  a  struggle  which  can  only 
weaken  it  1  Is  it  a  sign  of  humanity  to 
sanction  such  wholesale  butchery  of  human 
beings  1  Is  it  a  sign  of  morality  to  do  all 
this  in  order  that  a  poisonous  drug  may  be 
smuggled  into  the  markets  of  China  I 
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From  the  Spectator. 

American  Criminal  Trials.  By  Peleg  W. 

Chandler.  Volume  I. 

When  we  received  this  volume,  in  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  w'e  could  do 
little  more  than  chronicle  its  arrival  and 
commend  its  scope  and  purpose.  The  au¬ 
tumnal  leisure  having  enabled  us  to  peruse 
it  wdth  attention,  w'e  propose  to  notice  it 
more  fully,  as  well  for  the  merits  of  its 
execution  as  for  the  curious  picture  of  old 
colonial  manners  it  presents,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  it  offers  to  the  students  of  history 
I  and  human  nature. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  the  American 
\  Criminal  Trials  are  rather  peculiar.  They 
are  not  a  mere  servile  copy  or  dry  abridg- 
I  ment  of  existing  reports,  where  the  only 
merit  of  the  compiler  consists  in  calling' 
public  attention  to  certain  proceedings,  and 
facilitating  their  perusal  by  collecting  the 
scattered  records  into  a  series  ;  nor  are  they 
merely  a  skilful  and  elaborate  description 
of  singular  trials,  suppressing. what  is  for¬ 
mal  or  subordinate  and  bringing  out  the 
more  striking  points.  Although  skilful  in 
his  treatment  and  often  graphic  in  his  ef¬ 
fects,  Mr.  Chandler,  by  accident  or  design, 
has  generally  chosen  such  American  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  as  throw  a  light  upon  American 
colonial  history,  or  exhibit  the  phases  of 
public  opinion — it  may  be,  of  public  mad¬ 
ness.  Hence  there  is  frequently  an  interest 
over  and  above  that  of  the  facts  of  the  trials 
themselves,  from  the  public  events  with 
which  they  were  connected,  or  the  singular 
and  criminal  public  delusion  which  they  re¬ 
cord  ;  whilst  Mr.  Chandler,  by  introductory 
notices,  or  observations  intermixed  with 
the  text,  makes  the  reader  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  period  to  follow  the  trials 
with  advantage,  as  by  judicious  observa¬ 
tions  at  their  close  he  often  points  the  mo¬ 
ral  W'hich  they  illustrate. 

The  volume  commences  in  1637,  with 
the  case  of  Anne  Hutchinson  for  “  sedition 
and  heresy,”  and  closes  in  1770,  with  the 
trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  some  soldiers 
for  murder,  in  consequence  of  firing  on  the 
people  in  the  riot,  called  at  the  time  the 
Boston  Massacre.  The  principal  other 
cases  are  those  connected  with  the  New 
England  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  1656- 
1661 ;  the  bloody  and  fanatical  proceedings 
against  witchcraft  in  1692 ;  the  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  for  libel  on  the  Government 
of  New  York,  in  1735;  the  Negro  Plot 
trials  at  New  York,  in  174J,  for  a  conspi¬ 
racy  to  burn  the  city,  murder  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  erect  a  White  pot-house-keeper  as 
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King,  with  a  certain  Black  called  Caesar  as 
Governor;  to  which  panic  w'as  added  the 
terror  of  a  Spanish-Popish-plot.  Of  these 
cases,  Anne  Hutchinson’s  is  curious,  not 
only  in  itself,  as  exhibiting  the  fanaticism 
of  a  female  apostle,  but  for  the  indirect 
picture  it  furnishes  of  New  England  at  the 
time,  where  every  individual  seems  to  have 
been  a  theological  controvertist,  and  where 
a  private  woman,  by  very  nice  and  not  al¬ 
ways  t'ery  intelligible  points  of  doctrine, 
could  throw  a  whole  community  into  con¬ 
fusion.  The  trial  of  the  soldiers  at  Boston 
has  an  interest  as  being  the  first  blood  shed 
in  the  dispute  which  eventually  lost  Eng¬ 
land  her  colonies,  and  for  the  picture  it 
furnishes  of  the  excitable  and  excited  state 
of  the  American  mind  at  the  time.  The 
case  of  Zenger  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  of  the  advocate’s  line  of  defence, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  jury  in 
cases  of  libel  were  judges  of  law  as  well  as 
fact,  and  for  the  jury’s  coincidence  in  that 
view ;  a  point  that  was  doubtful  in  England 
for  half  a  century  afterwards.*  The  trials 
for  Witchcraft  and  the  Negro  Plot  are  spe¬ 
cimens  of  that  panic  fear  affecting  a  whole 
society,  and  satiating  itself  in  blood,  which 
arises  at  certain  periods  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  cause  that  is  apparent  to  an  inquirer  ; 
of  which  the  Popish  plot  in  England  is 
another  example,  and,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Quakers  have  often 
been  adduced  as  an  example  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  fanaticism,  and  of  the  bloody  spirit 
that  animated  the  Puritans.  Of  the  fanati¬ 
cism  there  is  no  doubt ;  but,  looking  at  the 
opinion  of  the  age  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  colony  was  founded,  the 
charge  of  bloody-minded  persecution  must 
be  received  with  some  limitations.  The 
Quakers  were  intruders  into  the  colony, 
and,  bating  that  they  were  English  subjects, 
foreign  intruders.  A  cruel  and  extremely 
penal  spirit,  no  doubt,  characterizes  the 
laws  against  them,  (it  was  also  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age,)  but  the  object  was  to  deter 
persons  from  bringing  them  into  the  juris¬ 
diction,  and  to  confine  them  until  they 
could  be  expelled.  When  these  measures 
failed  of  effect,  they  were  banished,  under 
pain  of  death ;  and  though  several,  on  re¬ 
turning,  were  executed,  the  execution  rest¬ 
ed  with  themselves :  they  had  the  option  of 

♦  In  the  cr.se  of  Jonius’s  “  Letter  to  the  Kin?,” 
the  jury,  puzzled  by  Lord  Mansfield’s  charge, 
brought  in  a  special  verdict  “guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  cH/y” ;  which,  after  various  delays,  and 
a  question  as  lo  how  far  judgment  for  libel  could 
be  pronounced  upon  such  a  verdict,  ended  in  the 
iriutnph  of  the  printer. 
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undertaking  to  leave  the  colony ;  but,  as 
they  had  come  into  it  without  any  secular 
vocation  or  rational  purpose,  and  solely  to 
brave  their  fate  in  obedience  to  the  “  inner 
light,”  they  refused.  It  must  also  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  freedom  of  opinion  for  them¬ 
selves  was  not  so  much  their  aim  as  the 
freedom  of  insulting  the  opinion  of  others. 

“  Many  of  the  sect,  which  at  this  day  is  remark¬ 
able  for  a  guarded  composure  of  language,  an  ela¬ 
borate  stillness,  precision,  and  propriety  of  de¬ 
meanor,  were  at  the  time  referred  to  as  guilty  of 
conduct  ‘  which  the  experience  of  a  rational  and 
calculating  age  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive.’  They 
openly  denounced  the  Government  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  treason.  They  reviled  at  all  orders  of  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  every  civil  institution.  They  stig¬ 
matized  a  regular  priesthood  as  a  priesthood  of 
Baal.  Some  of  them,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
colonists,  W'ere  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Sacraments,  which  they  termed 
carnal  and  idolatrous  observances.  They  inter¬ 
rupted  public  worship  in  a  manner  as  indecent  as 
it  was  illegal  and  unbecoming.  The  female 
preachers  exceeded  their  male  associates  in  these 
acts  of  frenzy  and  folly,  and  excited  the  utmost 
disgust  among  a  people  remarkable  for  their  staid 
and  sober  deportment.  ¥  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“In  1665,  Lydia  Wardell,  a  respectable  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  entered  stark  naked  into  tlie  church 
in  Newbury  where  she  formerly  worshipped  ;  and 
was  highly  extolled  for  her  submission  to  the  inward 
light,  that  had  revealed  to  her  the  duty  of  illustra¬ 
ting  the  spiritual  nakedness  of  her  neighbors  by 
this  indecent  exhibition  of  her  own  person.  ‘The 
people,’  says  Besse  the  Quaker,  who  wrote  long 
after  the  excitement  attending  these  scenes  hod 
subsided,  and  in  another  country,  ‘  instead  of  reli¬ 
giously  reflecting  on  their  own  condition,  which 
she  came  in  that  manner  to  represent  to  them,  fell 
into  a  rage,  and  presently  laid  hands  on  her  and 
hurrie  d  her  away  to  the  court  at  Ipswich  where 
she  was  hastily  sentenced  to  be  severely  whipped 
at  the  ntxt  tavern-post.  She  was  accordingly 
stripped,  and  tied  with  her  naked  breasts  against 
the  splinters  of  the  post,  and  lashed  with  more  than 
a  score  of  stripes  ;  ‘which,  though  they  miserably 
tore  her  bruised  body,  were  yet  lo  the  great  com¬ 
fort  of  her  husband  and  friends,  w  ho,  .having  unity 
with  her  in  those  sufferings  and  in  the  cause  of 
them,  stood  by  to  comfort  her  in  so  deep  a  trial.* 
In  the  same  year,  Deborah  Wilson,  a  young  and 
respectable  married  woman,  made  a  similar  di^play 
in  the  streets  of  Salem  ;  for  w  hich  she  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  tied  to  the  cart’s  tail  and  whipped, 
with  her  mother  and  sister,  who,  it  was  .«aid  had 
counselled  her.  Her  young  husband,  who  was  not 
a  Quaker,  followed  after,  sometimes  thrusting  his 
hat  between  the  whip  and  her  back. 

“In  July  1675,  four  women  and  one  man  were 
arrested  in  Boston,  for  ‘creating  a  horrible  dis¬ 
turbance,  and,*  as  the  warrant  set  forth,  ‘affright¬ 
ing  people  in  the  South  cl.urch  at  the  time  of  the 
public  dispensing  of  the  word  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
whereby  several  women  are  in  danger  of  miscarry¬ 
ing.*  Margaret  Brewster,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
appears  to  have  arrived  in  the  town  from  Bar¬ 
bados  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  leaving  her  riding- 
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clothes  and  shoes  at  the  door  of  the  South 
church,  she  rushed  into  the  house  with  her 
female  companions,  creating  an  alarm  in  the 
astonished  assembly  that  halves  description.  She 
was  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  upon  her 
head,  and  her  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders : 
her  feet  were  bare,  and  her  face  was  begrimmed 
with  coal-dust.  She  announced  herself  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  black-pox,  which  she  predicted  as  an 
approaching  judgment  on  the  people.  Upon  her 
examination  before  the  Magistrates,  she  said  that 
God  had  three  years  since  laid  this  service  upon 
her  in  Barbados,  and  she  had  her  husband’s  con¬ 
sent  to  come  and  perforin  it.  She  and  her  femah' 
companions  were  sentenced  to  be  stripped  from 
the  middle  upwards,  and  tied  to  a  cart’s  tail  at  the 
South  meeting-house,  and  drawn  through  the  town, 
receiving  twenty  lashes  on  their  naked  backs.” 

The  true  moral  of  the  whole,  however,  is 
the  uselessness  of  persecution.  As  long  as 
the  Quakers  were  made  objects  of  attention 
and  punished,  so  long  they  persisted  in  dis* 
turbing  the  colony  ;  when  neglected  or 
treated  with  contempt,  they  came  not  to  it, 
or  sank  down  into  quiet  citizens.  Rhode 
Island,  founded  on  a  principle  of  perfect 
freedom,  saw  this  from  the  beginning  ;  and 
the  letter  in  which  the  colony  announced  to 
the  Government  of  Massachusetts  their  de¬ 
termination  to  pass  no  laws  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  contains  the  rationale  of  civil  inter¬ 
ference  with  religious  freedom,  which  so 
many  have  yet  to  learn. 

*“  We  find,’  they  said  in  a  letter  to  the  General 
Court,  ‘that  in  those  places  where  these  people 
aforesaid,  in  this  colony,  are  most  of  all  suffered 
to  declare  ihemselves  freely,  and  are  only  opposed 
by  arguments  in  discourse,  there  they  least  of  all 
desire  to  come  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  loathe  this  place,  for  that  they  are  not  op¬ 
posed  by  the  civil  authority,  but  with  all  patience 
and  meekness  are  suff.’red  to  say  over  their  pre¬ 
tended  revelations  and  admonitions :  nor  are  they 
like  or  able  to  gain  many  here  to  their  way  :  and 
surely  we  find  that  they  delight  to  be  persecuted 
by  civil  powers;  and  when  they  are  so,  they  are 
like  to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  conseyte  of 
their  patient  sufferings  than  by  consent  to  their 
pernicious  sayings.’  ” 

As  matter  of  attraction  respecting  what 
Cotton  Mather’s  title  calls  “The  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,”  the  trials  for  witch¬ 
craft  are  the  most  amusing.  They  are  al¬ 
so  the  best  treated  (perhaps  they  admitted 
of  the  best  treatment)  by  Mr.  Chandler;  a 
brief  narrative  telling  the  history  of  the 
public  delusion,  and  the  general  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  trials,  whilst  any  particular 
case  is  exhibited  at  length.  Except  in  the 
illegality  of  the  proceedings,  the  Governor 
having  no  power  to  appoint  the  court  he 
nominated  to  try  the  witches,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  do  not  essentially  differ  from  similar 
cases  in  this  country,  unless  in  the  predomi¬ 


nance  of  the  evidence  touching  acts  of  the 
accused  when  they  were  “not  present  in 
the  body” — a  species  of  evidence  so  easy 
to  invent,  aftd  of  course  impossible  to  dis¬ 
prove.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
following  statements  are  pure  inventions  of 
folly  or  malice,  or  optical  delusions,  arising 
from  deranged  health  and  the  melancholy 
temperament  so  likely  to  be  induced  by  the 
fanaticism  of  New  Englan'd,  and  taking  the 
shape  of  the  current  superstition.  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  given  on  the  trial  of  Bridget 
Bishop,  an  old  woman  who  had  been  in 
ill-repute  as  a  witch  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

PRANKS  OF  A  WITCH  NOT  PRESENT  IN  THE  BODY. 

Samuel  Gray  testified,  tliat  about  fourteen  years 
ago  (1678)  he  waked  on  a  night  and  saw  the 
room  where  he  lay  full  of  iigiit  ;  and  that  he  then 
saw  plainly  a  woman  between  the  cradle  and  the 
bedside,  which  looked  upon  him.  He  rose  and  it 
vanished,  though  he  found  the  doors  all  fast :  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  entry-door,  he  saw  the  same  woman 
in  the  same  garb  again,  and  said,  “  in  God’s  name.- 
what  do  you  come  for  He  went  to  bed  and  had 
the  same  woman  assaulting  him.  TJie  child  in 
the  cradle  gave  a  great  screech,  and  the  woman 
disappeared.  It  was  long  before  the  child  could 
be  quieted  ;  and  though  it  was  a  very  lively  thriv¬ 
ing  child,  yet  from  this  time  it  pined  away,  and 
after  divers  months  died  in  a  sad  condition.  He 
knew  not  Bishop  nor  her  name ;  but  when  he  saw 
her  after  this,  he  knew  by  her  countenance  and 
apparel,  and  nil  circumstances,  that  it  was  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  this  Bishop  which  had  thus  troubled 
him.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Richard  Cowan  testified,  that  eight  years  ago, 
as  he  lay  awake  in  his  bed,  with  a  light  burning 
in  the  room,  he  was  annoyed  with  the  apparition 
of  the  prisoner  and  of  two  more  that  were  strangers 
to  him,  who  came  and  oppressed  him  so  that  ho 
could  neither  stir  himself  nor  wake  any  one  else  ; 
and  that  he  was  the  night  after  molested  again  in 
the  like  manner ;  the  said  Bishop  taking  him  by 
the  throat  and  pulling  him  almost  out  of  the  bed. 
His  kinsman  offered  for  this  cause  to  lodge  with 
him  ;  and  that  night,  as  they  were  awake  dis¬ 
coursing  together,  the  witness  was  once  more  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  guests  which  had  formerly  been  so 
troublesome,  his  kinsman  being  at  the  same  time 
struck  speechless  and  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
He  had  laid  his  sword  by  him  ;  w’hich  those  un¬ 
happy  spectres  did  strive  much  to  wrest  from  him, 
but  he  held  it  too  fast  for  them.  He  then  grew 
able  to  call  the  people  of  his  house  ;  but  although 
they  heard  him,  yet  they  had  not  power  to  speak 
or  stir,  until  at  last,  one  of  the  people  crying  out 
“  what  is  the  matter?”  the  spectres  all  vanished. 

John  Ijonder  testified,  that  upon  some  little  con¬ 
troversy  with  Bishop  about  her  fowls,  going  well 
to  bed,  he  awoke  in  the  uight  by  moonlight  and 
saw  clearly  the  likeness  of  this  woman  grievously 
oppressing  him  ;  in  which  miserable  condition  she 
held  him  unable  to  help  himself  till  near  day.  He 
told  Bishop  of  this  ;  but  she  utterly  denied  it,  and 
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threatened  him  very  much.  Quickly  after  this  be¬ 
ing  at  home  on  a  Lord’s  day  with  the  doors  shut 
about  him,  he  saw  a  black  pig  approach  him^; 
which  endeavoring  to  kick,  it  vanished  away. 
Immediately  after,  sitting  down,  he  saw  a  black 
thing  jump  in  at  the  window  and  come  and  stand 
before  him.  The  body  was  like  that  of  a  monkey, 
the  feet  like  a  cock’s,  but  the  face  much  like  a 
man’s.  He  being  so  extremely  affrighted  that  he 
could  not  speak,  this  monster  spoke  to  him  and 
said,  “  1  am  a  messenger  sent  unto  you,  for  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  are  in  some  trouble  of  mind  ; 
and  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me  you  shall  want  for 
nothing  in  this  world.”  Whereupon  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  clap  his  hands  upon  it ;  but  he  could  feel 
no  substance,  and  it  jumped  out  of  the  window 
again ;  but  immediately  came  in  by  the  porch 
though  the  doors  were  shut,  and  said,  you  had 
better  take  my  counsel.”  He  then  struck  at  it 
with  a  slick  ;  but  struck  only  the  groundsel,  and 
broke  the  stick.  The  arm  with  which  he  struck 
was  presently  disabled  ;  and  it  vanished  away. 
He  presently  went  out  at  the  back  door,  and  spied 
this  Bishop  in  her  orchard,  going  toward  her 
house  ;  but  he  had  not  power  to  set  one  foot  for¬ 
ward  unto  her.  Wh«  reupon,  returning  into  the 
house,  he  was  immediately  accosWd  by  the  mon¬ 
ster  he  had  seen  before,  which  goblin  was  going 
to  fly  at  him  ;  whereat  he  cried  out,  “the  whole 
armor  of  God  be  between  me  and  you !”  So  it  sprung 
back  and  flew  over  the  apple-tree,  shaking  many 
apples  off  the  tree  in  its  flying  over.  At  its  leap, 
it  flung  dirt  with  its  feet  against  the  stomach  of 
the  man  ;  whereon  he  was  then  struck  dumb,  and 
BO  continued  for  three  days  together. 

“  Upon  the  producing  of  this  testimony,”  says 
Colton  Mather,  “  Bishop  denied  that  she  knew 
this  deponent.  Yet  their  two  orchards  joined,  and 
they  had  often  had  their  little  quarrels  for  some 
years  together.” 

William  Stacy  testified,  that  receiving  money 
of  this  Bishop  for  work  done  by  him,  he  was  gone 
but  a  matter  of  three  roods  from  her,  and  looking  for 
his  money  found  it  unaccountably  gone  from  him. 
Some  time  after.  Bishop  asked  him  whether  his 
father  would  grind  her  grist  for  her  ?  He  de¬ 
manded  why  1  She  replied  because  folks  count 
me  a  witch.  He  answered,  “  no  question  but  he 
w’ill  grind  it  for  you.”  Being  then  gone  about  six 
roods  from  her  with  a  load  in  his  cart,  suddenly 
the  off-wheel  slumpt  and  sunk  down  into  a  hole, 
upon  plain  ground  ;  so  that  the  witness  was  forced 
to  get  help  for  the  recovering  of  the  wheel.  But, 
stepping  back  to  look  for  the  hole  which  might 
give  him  this  disaster,  there  was  none  at  all  to  be 
found.  Some  time  after,  he  was  waked  in  the 
night ;  but  it  seemed  as  light  as  day,  and  he  per¬ 
fectly  saw  the  shape  of  this  Bishop  in  the  room 
troubling  of  him  ;  but  upon  her  going  out  all  was 
dark  again.  He  charged  Bishop  afterwards  with 
it ;  and  she  denied  it  not,  but  was  very  angry. 
Quickly  after,  this  witness  having  been  threatened 
by  Bishop,  as  he  was  in  a  dark  night  going  to  the 
barn,  he  was  very  suddenly  taken  or  lifted  from  the 
ground  and  thrown  against  a  stone  wall ;  after 
that,  ho  was  again  hoisted  up  and  thrown  down  a 
bank  at  the  end  of  his  house.  After  this,  again 
passing  by  this  Bishop,  his  horse,  with  a  small  load, 
striving  to  draw,  all  his  gears  flew  to  pieces  and 
the  cart  fell  down  ;  and  this  deponent  going  then 
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to  lift  a  bag  of  corn  of  about  two  bushels,  could  not 
budge  it  Willi  all  his  might.  Many  other  pranks 
of  this  Bishop  the  witness  was  ready  to  relate. 
He  also  testified,  that  he  verily  believed  the 
said  Bishop  was  the  instrument  of  his  daughter 
Priscilla’s  death ;  “  of  which  suspicion,  pregnant 
reasons  were  assigned.” 

John  Bly  and  William  Bly  testified,  that  being 
entployed  by  Bridget  Bishop  to  help  take  down  '.he 
cellar  wall  of  the  old  house  wherein  she  formerly 
lived,  they  did  in  holes  of  the  said  old  wall  find 
several  poppets,  made  up  of  rags  and  hog’s  bris¬ 
tles,  with  headless  pins  in  them,  the  points  being 
outward  ;  “  whereof  the  prisoner  could  now  give 
no  account  unto  the  Court  that  was  reasonable  or 
tolerable,” 

Before  we  quit  this  able  and  interesting 
volume,  let  us  note  two  points  :  either  Co¬ 
lonial  America  produced  no  case  of  private 
crime  so  atrocious  as  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  atrocity,  or  Mr.  Chandler  has  not  re¬ 
corded  it :  how  rapidly  opinion  changes  if 
the  change  be  marked  at  some  elapsed  time, 
and  not  in  its  gradual  progress.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  talk  of  the  wonderful  fluctuations 
in  public  opinion  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  no  doubt  they  have  been  very 
great ;  but  they  are  nothing  so  great  as 
took  place  during  a  similar  space  of  time 
in  the  Plantations  respecting  Quakers  and 
Witchcraft — although  some  suppose  the 
age  of  the  Stuarts  was  an  age  of  stagnation. 
The  fact  is,  history  is  progress ;  and  it 
would  form  a  curious  chapter  of  it  to  note 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world’s  mind  at  comparatively  short  periods. 


DIETETICS. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Food  and  its  Influence  on  Health  and  Disease  ; 
or  an  Account  of  the  Effects  of  different 
kinds  of  Aliment  on  the  Human  Body. 
With  Dietetic  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of 
Health.  By  Matthew  Truman,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  volume  on  a  very 
vital  subject,  and  in  which  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  engage  some  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
unless  they  belong  to  that  unfortunately 
large  class  (which  Dr.  Truman  expressly 
excludes  from  consideration)  whose  ill  con¬ 
dition  arises  from  a  “  paucity  rather  than  a 
superabundance  of  food.”  In  this  essay  on 
aliment,  an  immense  number  of  facts  are 
brought  together,  relating  to  some  of  the 
four  thousand  articles  with  which  man  at 
various  times  and  under  various  circumstan¬ 
ces  has  gratified  his  palate  or  satisfied  his 
hunger.  The  curious  epicure  may  obtain 
from  Dr.  Truman’s  essay  on  Food,  a  precis 
of  the  history,  not  of  eating,  but  of  things 
eaten  j  and  learn  the  reason  why  certain 
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national  dainties,  to  him  nauseous — as 
whale-blubber — are  desired  by  the  peoples 
which  indulge  in  them.  Here  too  he  will 
find  a  judicious  and  discriminating  advo¬ 
cacy  of  cookery  as  a  chemical  art,  whose 
object,  like  that  of  all  arts,  is  to  develope 
for  the  gratification  of  man  the  qualities 
found  in  nature  ;  a  medical  inquiry  into  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  different-classes 
of  food — animals,  vegetables,  fish,  and  so 
forth  ;  together  with  some  hints  touching 
the  management  of  his  own  diet,  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  of  some  physiological 
wonders  in  our  microcosm  or  little  world. 
The  execution  of  the  whole,  moreover,  is  as 
agreeable  as  the  matter  is  attractive  ;  the 
style,  with  a  gossipy  character,  possessing 
a  closeness  and  neatness  which  rise  to  easy 
clearness  in  the  chemical  or  physiological 
expositions. 

The  reader  must  not  extend  this  praise, 
or  expect  from  the  work,  what  it  does  not 
possess,  and  probably  never  aimed  at :  es¬ 
sentially  it  has  no  principle  of  any  novelty; 
the  account  of  the  elements  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food — the  fibrin,  albumen,  &:c.  of 
animals — the  gluten,  mucilage,  &c.  in  ve¬ 
getables — with  the  respective  proportions 
of  nourishment  they  yield,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  facilities  of  digestion — may  be 
found  in  many  books  on  chemistry  and 
dietetics.  Some  of  the  physiological  ex¬ 
positions,  though  not  new,  are  less  popu¬ 
larly  known  ;  and  many  of  the  facts  are  not 
to  be  called  new  in  strictness,  for  we  all 
knew  that  Frenchmen  eat  frogs,  and  can¬ 
nibals  human  flesh.  The  attraction  lies  in 
the  clear  arrangement,  the  novel  air  im¬ 
parted  to  the  facts  by  bringing  so  many  of 
them  together,  and  the  easy  pleasantness  of 
style  with  which  they  are  presented. 

The  defect  of  the  book,  to  us,  is  its  want 
of  conclusion.  When  we  have  read  it 
through,  we  are  much  where  we  were  as 
regards  specific  rules  of  diet.  Dr.  Truman 
says,  indeed,  that  many  constitutions  have 
an  idiosyncracy  which  enables  them  to  take, 
and  even  with  benefit,  things  that  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  others;  but  this  we  knew  before. 
He  cautions  the  reader  against  improper 
abstinence,  as  likely  to  be  injurious;  but 
Celsus,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  an¬ 
nounced  a  somewhat  similar  opinion,  when 
he  warned  mankind,  in  varying  their  mode 
of  life  (by  sleep,  watching,  f^ood,  fasting, 
&c.)  to  tend  towards  the  benign  extreme. 
Our  author  dwells  upon  the  advantage  of 
influencing  the  body  by  diet  rather  thar 
medicine ;  but  Bacon,  and  probably  others 
before  him,  propounded  a  similar  rule,  and 
for  the  reason  that  “diets  alter  the  body 


more  and  trouble  it  less.”  Dr.  Truman, 
however,  gives  the  modus  operandi  of  diet 
— which,  no  doubt,  imparts  more  impress 
and  conviction  to  the  rule.  The  principal 
axiom  we  have  deduced  from  Food  and  its 
Influence  on  Health  and  Disease,  is  the  po¬ 
pular  and  genial  one — Live  variously  and 
well ;  eat  mixed  food  ;  Nature  intended 
man  to  live  on  variety;  and  do  not  be  de¬ 
luded  into  Cornaro  systems  of  diet,  for  the 
old  V’^enelian  had  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy, 
and  was  an  invalid  to  boot. 

“The  instance  of  Cornaro,  who  improved  his 
health  so  much  by  great  frugality  of  di»*t,  is  there¬ 
fore  frequently  most  improperly  quot»‘d ;  for, 
though  the  plan  of  living  he  tbllowed  might  suit 
some  persons,  it  would  infallibly  cause  disease, 
and  ultimately  death,  if  rigorously  adopted  by  most 
people.  The  account  he  has  left  of  the  small 
quantities  of  food  he  was  in  the  habit  of  subsisting 
on,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  injurious  the 
majority  of  individuals  would  find  an  attempt  to 
live  in  a  similar  manner.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
extremely  unhealthy  and  decrepid  up  to  the  age  of 
forty,  when  he  determined  on  adopting  a  nriost  ab¬ 
stemious  plan  of  diet,  and  eating  every  thing  by 
weight.  The  entire  quantity  of  fiioil  he  took  daily 
consisted  of  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  eggs,  &c., 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  liquids,  making  altogether 
only  twenty-six  ounces  of  food,  solid  and  liquid. 
By  following  this  course,  he  recovered  his  healtii, 
and  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  four  years  of  age. 
Many  may  suppose  that  the  long  life  he  attained 
proves  the  healthiness  of  his  mode  of  living ;  it 
was  certainly  healthy  for  him,  and  might  be  so  for 
any  other  person  in  a  similar  state  of  body  to  him¬ 
self  :  but  he  must  always  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  invalid,  in  whom  the  powers  of  nutrition  were 
very  weak,  and  unable  to  assimilate  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  nourishment ;  for  if  he  had  ever  required 
more  food,  he  could  not  have  borne  it — as  was 
proved  by  the  addition  of  merely  two  ounces  of 
solid  food  to  his  usual  allowance  always  causing 
him  fever ;  and  yet  a  more  generous  diet  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  very  beneficial  to  him,  if  he 
could  have  supported  it.  It  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
sirable  to  try  and  subsist  upon  too  little  food  ;  for 
this  practice  occasionally  induces  a  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stomach,  which  renders  it  incapable 
of  bearing  the  stimulus  of  the  quantity  of  nourish¬ 
ment  necessary  for  a  vigorous  state  of  body.” 

As  we  know  not  that  our  general  account 
of  Dr.  Truman’s  book  has  conveyed  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinct  idea  of  its  nature  and  exe¬ 
cution  (which  is  indeed  not  very  easily  con¬ 
veyed  by  description),  we  will  draw  pretty 
freely  upon  its  varied  contents,  that  they 
may  speak  for  themselves. 

REPTILE  FOOD. 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Reptilia 
which  afford  food  to  man  are  not  numerous.  The 
turtle  supplies  a  very  nutritious  and  wholesome  ar¬ 
ticle  of  diet;  and,  now  that  the  voyage  between 
this  country  and  the  West  Indies  is  made  in  such 
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a  short  time  by  steamboats,  it  will  no  doubt  be  im¬ 
ported  in  greater  abundance,  with  much  advantage 
to  our  population  at  large.  Turtle  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  as  an  article  of  food, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  the  year  1753  show's  it  was  at  that 
time  considered  a  great  rarity: — “  Friday, ‘Au¬ 
gust  31.  A  turtle  weighing  350  pounds  was  ate 
at  tliQ  King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Pall  Mall:  the 
mouth  of  an  oven  w'as  taken  down  to  admit  Uie 
part  to  he  baked.”  The  greater  number  of  tur¬ 
tle  consumed  in  London  are  brought  from  Ja¬ 
maica  ;  where  much  care  is  bestowed  on  breed¬ 
ing  and  preserving  them  :  they  are  sold  in  the 
shops  in  that  island  at  a  less  cost  than  beef  or 
mutton.  Some  of  them  are  so  large,  that  one 
w’ould  be  a  sufficient  repast  for  a  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  and  admit  of  fourteen  men  standing  with 
ease  at  the  same  time  on  its  back. 

Serpents  are  eaten  in  many  parts  of  the 
world:  the  American  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
rattlesnakes,  cooked  as  we  dress  eels.  The  ana¬ 
conda,  and  other  boas,  afford  a  wholesome  diet 
to  the  natives  of  the  countries  the}'  inhabit.  Ad¬ 
ders  are  stated  to  be  used  as  food  in  many  parts 
of  France  and  Italy.  Crocodiles,  the  guana, 
and  other  lizards,  are  eaten  in  South  America 
and  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  bull-frog  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  America  as  good  as  turtle. 

THE  DELUDED  PARISIANS. 

The  Rana  esculanta,  or  edible  frog,  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  article  of  diet  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Toads  seem  also  to  be  eaten  by  the 
French,  though  unwittingly.  Professor  Dume- 
ril  used  to  relate,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  that  the  frogs  brought  to  the  markets 
in  Paris  are  caught  in  the  stagnant  waters  round 
Montmorenci,  in  the  Bois  de  V'incennes,  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  &c.  The  people  employed  in  this 
traffic  separate  the  hind-quarters  and  legs  of  the 
frog  from  the  body,  denude  them  of  their  skin, 
arrange  them  on  skew’crs  as  larks  are  done  in 
this  country,  and  then  bring  them  in  that  state  to 
market.  In  seeking  for  frogs,  these  dealers  often 
meet  with  toads  ;  w’hich  they  do  not  reject,  but 
prepare  them  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
frogs ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  hind-quarters  of  these  creatures,  after 
the  skin  is  stripped  off,  belong  to  frogs  or  toads, 
it  continually  happens  that  great  numbers  of  the 
supposed  frogs  sold  in  Paris  for  food  are  actually 
toads. 

INSECT  FOOD. 

Humboldt  says,  the  children  in  some  parts  of 
South  America  may  be  seen  dragging  enor¬ 
mous  centipedes  from  their  holes  and  craunching 
them  between  their  teeth  without  compunction. 
The  white  ant  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  in  Brazil, 
Guana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  Cas- 
siquiaire.  The  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are 
very  partial  to  a  caterpillar  found  on  the  palm- 
tree.  The  Catfre  hordes  of  South  Africa  feed 
upon  locusts,  ants,  and  a  variety  of  insects  too 
numerous  for  detail.  Locusts  and  grasshoppers 
are  eaten  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia, 
Madagascar,  and  China.  The  Chinese  also  eat 
the  chrysalises  of  the  silk-w’orm,  the  larva  of  the 
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sphynx-moth,  and  a  grub  found  at  the  root  of 
the  sugar-cane.  Snails  are  taken  as  food  in 
many^  parts  of  Europe.  3’he  earth- w’orm  is  eaten 
in  \an  Diemen’s  Land.  The  Greenl.anders, 
Negroes,  and  Chinese  eat  the  pediculus  hu- 
manus;  the  Javans  have  also  been  accused  of 
eating  these  insects,  but  this  they  deny,  though 
they  confess  to  biting  them. 

/ 

PRE-EMINEN’CE  OF  MILK. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
diet  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  has 
many  remarkable  properties  w’orthy  of  notice 
belonging  to  it.  In  the  course  of  this  w’ork  it 
will  be  shown,  that  the  higher  orders  of  animals 
require  a  mixture  of  dillerent  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances  for  their  nutrition  ;  for  w’hen  they  are 
limited  to  any  one  kind  of  food,  their  condition  is 
either  deteriorated,  or  disorganization  of  struc¬ 
ture  ensues.  Milk  is  the  only  aliment  w’hich 
offers  an  exception  to  this  rule — that  is  to  say, 
which  is  capable  of  supporting  life  alone.  Dr. 
Prout  has  well  remarked,  that  all  other  alimen¬ 
tary  matters  exist  for  themselves,  or  for  the  use 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  of  which  they  form  a 
constituent  part.  Milk,  how'ever,  is  prepared  by 
nature  expressly  as  food,  being  of  no  other  use 
to  animals  w’hatever.  It  w’ould  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  since  milk  possesses  the  nutrient 
property  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  its  composition 
must  be  peculiar,  and  contain  a  greater  diversity 
of  the  principles  forming  alimentary  matter  than 
other  kinds  of  food.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact ; 
for  every  sort  of  animal  milk  is  composed  of  al¬ 
bumen,  oil,  and  sugar,  suspended  in  a  large 
quantity  of  w'ater.  'I'he  proportions  in  which 
these  three  substances  are  united  in  different 
kinds  of  milk  vary  exceedingly,  but  they  have 
always  been  found  to  exist  in  the  milk  of  all 
animals. 

rationale  of  raw  oysters. 

Albumen  coagulates  on  being  exposed  for  a 
few  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  165  deg.  Fah¬ 
renheit  ;  which  causes  different  processes  of 
cookery  greatly  to  vary  the  digestible  properties 
of  substances  containing  an  abundance  of  it. 
Eggs  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  merely 
long  enough  to  cause  partial  coagulation  of  the 
albumen,  are  much  lighter  and  more  digestible 
than  they  are  after  the  application  of  heat  to 
them  has  been  continued  to  complete  it,  or  as  it 
is  termed,  till  they  are  boiled  hard.  The  diges¬ 
tible  qualities  of  oysters  may  be  modified  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  a  raw  state,  or  when  the  al¬ 
bumen  they  contain  is  uncoagulated,  a  great 
number  may  be  eaten  without  causing  any  bad 
effects.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  used  to  declare, 
he  did  not  care  about  eating  oysters  unless  he 
could  be  supplied  with  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
dozen  for  his  own  share  ;  a  number  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  habit  of  taking  at  one  meal,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  any  symptoms  of  indigestion. 
Numerous  other  instances  could  be  adduced  of 
persons  eating  similar  quantities  with  impunity. 
Stewed  oysters,  however,  in  which  the  albumen 
is  coagulated,  could  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
partaken  of  with  similar  freedom,  without  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
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tapioca. 

Starch  is  often  combined  with  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances  ;  and  many  anxious  mothers  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  the  mild,  bland,  demulcent 
tapioca,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  jatropha 
manihot,  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Brazils, 
Guiana,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known,  causing 
death  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  htas  been  swal¬ 


lowed.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  which  contain  a  1 
great  quantity  of  sap,  are  peeled  and  subjected  | 
to  pressure  in  bags  made  of  rushes.  The  juice 
thus  forced  out  is  so  deadly  a  poison, 'tliat  it  is  { 
employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  poison  for  their  ar-  j 
rows.  On  being  allowed  to  stand,  however,  it 
soon  deposits  a  white  starch,  which,  when  pro- 
perly  washed,  is  quite  innocent.  This  starch  is 
then  dried  in  smoke,  and  afterwards  passed  I 
through  a  sieve  ;  and  is  the  substance  from  which 
tapioca  and  the  cassava  bread  of  the  Indians  is 
prepared.  The  discovery  of  the  process  for 
separating  this  powder  Ironi  the  jatropha  mani¬ 
hot  has  been  of  the  greatest  imjnirtance  to  the 
human  race,  since  it  enables  us  to  obtain  a  most 
valuable  article  of  food  from  a  plant  that  is  of  a 
highly  poisonous  nature,  but  which  contains  an 
enormous  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  ;  for  it  is 
asserted  that  one  acre  of  manihot  will  atlbrd 
nourishment  for  more  persons  than  six  acres  of 
wheat.  ' 


fied  with  advantage  by  suppressing  the  growth 
of  one  part,  which  causes  increased  development 
of  other  parts. 


MOFFAT'S  MSSIONARY  L.4BORS  AND 
SCENES  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

From  Tail’d  Ma^zine. 

This,  in  its  leading  feature,  the  personal 
record  of  its  author,  is  a  very  remarkable 
book,  and  one  which  is  better  calculated  to 
show  the  utility  of  missions  to  Africa  than 
any  work  that  has  appeared  for  many  years 
back.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  man  w  ho  has 
been  for  twenty-three  years  a  faithful  and 
diligent  laborer  among  the  heathen,  as  the 
agent,  in  South  Africa,  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society, — of  a  man  of  quick  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  remarkable  sagacity,  and  one 
w’lio  appears  to  have  been  in  every  way  sin¬ 
gularly  well  adapted  to  the  difficult  situation 
into  which  Providence  has  thrown  him 
From  youth  to  middle  age  he  has  spent  his 
life  in  privations,  vicissitudes,  and  dangers, 
of  which  stay-at-home  people  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  j  and  which  few  men  possess 
the  courage,  fortitude,  and  physical  hardi- 


MODCRN  EPICUREAN  EXPLOITS.  I 

Europeans  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  merit 
of  having  been  most  instrumental  in  conveying 
the  different  animals  and  vegetables  most  useful 
as  articles  of  diet  from  one  country  to  another. 
•From  Europe  and  Asia  they  have  carried  our 
common  ruminants,  and  fowls,  corn,  sugar,  rice, : 
tamarinds,  tea,  coffee,  some  spices,  oranges,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  to  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  They  have  brought  back  from  Amer¬ 
ica  in  return,  the  turkey,  maize,  potatoes,  mani¬ 
hot,  the  pine-apple,  &c.,  and  transported  them  to 
different  regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australasia,  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  fitted 
for  their  existence  and  growth.  They  have  thus 
conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  human  race  in 
general ;  for  the  more  completely  this  inter¬ 
change  is  carried  out,  the  more  will  the  means 
for  nourishing  the  body  be  multiplied,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  improve  its  condition. 

EFFECTS  OF  CULTURE. 

The  almond,  with  its  tough  coriaceous  husk, 
has  been  changed  by  long  culture  into  the  peach, 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  and  delicious  pulp;  the 
acrid  sloe,  into  the  luscious  plum ;  and  the  harsh, 
bitter  crab,  into  the  golden  pippin.  Attention  to 
nutrition  has  produced  quite  as  marked  changes 
in  the  pear,  cherry,  and  other  fruit-trees;  many 
of  which  have  not  only  been  altered  in  their 
qualities  andappearance,  but  even  in  their  habits. 
Celery,  so  agreeable  to  most  palates,  is  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  apium  graveolens,  the  taste  of 
which  is  so  acrid  and  bitter  that  it  cannot  be 
e^.ten.  Our  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  which 
weigh  many  pounds,  are  largely-developed  cole- 
worts,  that  grow  wild  on  the  sea-shore,  and  do 
not  weigh  more  than  half  an  ounce  each.  The 
rose  has  been  produced  by  cultivation  from  the 
common  whld-brier.  Many  plants  may  be  modi- 


hood  to  encounter,  and  much  less  to  perse¬ 
vere  under. 

The  missionary  to  barbarous  or  half-civi¬ 
lized  countries  is  the  true  hero  of  modern 
times.  He  is  the  successor  of  the  hardy 
and  enterprising  navigator  and  discoverer 
of  the  middle  ages ;  though  he  follows  in 
their  track  for  much  nobler  purposes,  and 
in  the  strength  of  a  purer  spirit.  But,  in¬ 
dependently  altogether  of  his  sacred  voca¬ 
tion,  w’e  have  seldom  read  any  narrative 
which  more  powerfully  stirs  the  sj'mpathies 
than  this  of  Moffat ;  or  which  interests  the 
reader  more  deeply,  in  the  perils,  conflicts, 
and  personal  adventures  of  the  actor,  and 
in  the  display  of  those  varied  intellectual 
and  physical  qualities  and  resources  which, 
in  the  face  of  what  seemed  insurmountable 
obstacles,  has  enabled  him  to  work  what 
looks  like  miracles,  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  for  whose  improvement  he  has  labor¬ 
ed  with  untiring  courage  ;  often  cast  down, 
but  never  despairing.  He  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  may  now  be  hailed  as  the  civilizers  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  South  Africa,  w'hom 
they  have  conquered  and  civilized  by  Chris¬ 
tianizing.  But  these — civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity — are  phrases  which  ought  to  be 
synonymous. 

From  the  published  Reports  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and  the  African  Narratives 
of  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  late  of  Kings- 
land,  some  of  our  readers  must  probably 
have  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  work.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
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was  sent  out  to  Africa  by  the  London  So¬ 
ciety.  The  principal  scene  of  his  mission¬ 
ary  labors  has  been  among  the  Bechuanas  ; 
and  his  head-quarters  is  now  the  flourishing 
Kuruman  Station,  which  he  wa.s  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  planting.  But  his  has  been  a 
wandering  life,  and  one  wholly  spent  among 
“savage  tribes  and  roving  barbarians;” 
nor  does  John  Campbell,  over-rate  Mof¬ 
fat’s  extraordinary  powers  and  achieve¬ 
ments  when  he  says, — “  To  master  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  wandered  the  deserts  with  the  sav¬ 
age  tribes,  sharing  their  perils  and  priva¬ 
tions.  He  outdid  Paul  in  accommodating 
himself  to  all  men,  in  order  to  save  some. 
Paul  never  became  a  savage  in  lot,  to  save 
savages.  Many  might  indeed  thus  stoop  to 
conquer,  but  few  could  retain  both  their 
piety  and  philosophy  in  such  society !” 
On  Campbell’s  second  journey  to  Africa, 
Mr.  Moffat  was  his  companion  from  Cape 
Town  into  the  interior.  Though  much 
younger  in  years,  and  perhaps  inferior  to 
Campbell  in  some  secondary  attainments, 
we  should  infer  that  Moffat  is  a  man  of  lof¬ 
tier  intellect,  and  one  who  possesses,  in  a 
far  higher  degree,  those  qualities  which  (*0- 
able  the  missionary  to  acquire  and  retain  in¬ 
fluence  over  a  barbarous  people.  His  per¬ 
sonal  courage  alone,  and  skill  in  the  chase 
and  in  many  useful  arts,  must  have  given 
him  an  immense  advantage  with  the  Afri¬ 
cans. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  sojourn  among 
the  Bechuanas  and  Nainaqnas,  and  the 
neighboring  tribes,  Mr.  Moffat  has  made  se¬ 
veral  journeys’ to  Cape  Town  on  private  bu¬ 
siness,  or  for  objects  connected  with  his 
missionary  labors.  On  one  of  these  jour¬ 
neys  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  be¬ 
fore  he  left  England,  and  who  has  been  his 
faithful  companion  in  the  desert.  In  the 
wdlds  of  Africa  he  has  had  a  large  family,  and 
experienced  a  full  share  of  domestic  afflic¬ 
tion  and  calamity,  though  his  wife  must 
have  been  not  only  a  very  great  addition  to 
his  happiness,  but  to  his  usefulness  as  a  la¬ 
borer  among  the  heathen.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  last,  Mr.  I\Ioffat,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  departure,  visited  England,  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  extraordinary  labors,  and  more 
extraordinary  ultimate  success.  This,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  he  has  frequently  done  orally,  but 
better  by  the  publication  of  the  interesting 
work  before  us,  which  he  has  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy  to  the  multitudes  of  friends  of 
all  classes  who  have  shown  him  kindness, 
before  he  shall  finally  return  to  the  far-dis¬ 
tant  scene  of  his  labors,  his  conflicts,  and 
his  triumphs.  The  country  of  his  adoption 
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has  become  that  of  his  affections;  the  wil¬ 
derness,  now  no  longer  a  wilderness,  his  be¬ 
loved  home.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Moffat 
is  now  far  on  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Af¬ 
rica. 

In  an  old  note-book  of  John  Campbell’s, 
there  appears  this  notice  of  Mr.  Moffat, 
which  we  cite  in  the  first  place  : — “  His  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  qualify  him  to  preach  at  Cape 
Town  ;  but  I  believe  him  to  be  a  first-rate 
missionary  to  the  heathen.  He  is  also  ac¬ 
quainted  with  agriculture,  carpentery  work, 
the  sextant,  map-making,”  &:c.  &:c.  A  know- 
ledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  appear  to 
have  been  among  Mr.  Moffat’s  useful  ac¬ 
quirements  ;  and  tvith  his  own  hands  he 
printed  the  Gospels,  which  he  had  translat¬ 
ed  into  the  language  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  school-books,  hymn-books,  and  other 
useful  tracts.  To  own  the  truth,  we  are 
not  certain  that  Campbell  was  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  full  merits  of  this  breaker-up  of 
the  fallow-ground,  in  a  field  to  which  he 
was  himself  but  a  transient  though  a  most 
useful  visitor.  As  to  Moffat  not  being  qua¬ 
lified  to  preach  at  Cape  Town,  if  such  be  the 
fact,  the  fault  must  rest  with  the  audience, 
and  not  with  the  Preacher ; — the  actor 
in,  and  the  author  of,  the  remarkable  nar¬ 
rative  before  us.  Preaching — and  we 
wish  this  was  as  generally  understood 
among  the  clergy  as  it  is  among  the 
laity — admits  of  much  greater  variety  than 
is  usually  imagined,  and  of  a  far  wider 
range  of  topics.  If  a  man  who  has  spent  an 
active  life,  replete  with  wild  adventure  and 
daring  enterprise,  among  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  Africa,  propagating  the  Gospel  by 
exhibiting  its  fruits  in  his  lessons  and  in 
his  life,  be  not  an  adept  in  the  convention¬ 
alities  and  usages  of  monotonous  sermoniz¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  practised  among  us  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
almost  unchanged — if  he  may  not  be  what 
is  called  a  “  good  preacher,”  he  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  far  higher  character,  which  not 
one  “  good  preacher”  in  a  thousand  is  fitted 
to  become.  A  feeling  of  undue  humility 
has  led  Mr.  Moffat  to  make  superfluous 
apologies  for  the  imperfections  of  his  style, 
and  for  his  inability  to  enter  upon  philoso¬ 
phical  disquisition  and  analysis.  He  has 
done  much  better  ;  he  has  supplied  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  all  orders  of  men,  with  copious 
materials,  and  much  novel  matter  for  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  actor  in  the  wild  scenes  he 
describes,  the  witness  of  the  strange  facts 
he  relates,  could  not  fail  of  apt  expressions 
to  convey  his  own  vivid  feelings  and  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  events  he  had  witnessed  ; 
could  not,  in  short,  fail  to  be  imaginative  and 
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eloquent  in  the  best  sense.  Moffat  is  so  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
which  says  something  for  the  early  nurture 
of  the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind  ;  and  his 
residence  in  the  wilderness  has  wonderfully 
preserved  the  originality  and  raciness  of 
his  mental  constitution.  An  able  man  he ' 
must  have  been  under  all  circumstances; 
but  had  he  lived  at  home,  aiming  to  become 
such  a  preacher  as,  for  a  season,  is  pretty 
sure  to  captivate  a  town  or  civilized  audi¬ 
ence,  he  would  probably  have  been  tamed 
down  into  respectable  mediocrity. 

He  was  accepted  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Society,  and  set  apart  for  his  work  at  the 
same  time  with  the  lamented  Williams,  the 
“  Martyr  of  Erromanga.”  His  career  has 
been  more  arduous,  his  conflict  more  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  closely  examined,  his  final  success 
appears  to  us  more  remarkable.  He  has 
eminently  been  a  breaker-up  of  the  fallow- 
ground  ;  one  who  bears  the  burden  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  His  volume  must,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  engage  the  attention  of  many  who  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  missionary 
enterprise,  from  the  curious  and  novel  as¬ 
pects  in  which  it  presents  a  portion  of  the 
great  human  family,  and  from  its  copious 
additions  to  natural  history.  Intelligent 
travellers,  passing  through  these  tribes,  de¬ 
scribe  superficially  their  condition  and  man¬ 
ners;  but  men  like  Moffat,  who  have  spent  a 
lifetime  among  them,  studied  and  used  their 
language,  and  adopted  their  usages  so  far 
as  this  was  advisable,  becoming,  as  it  were, 
children  of  their  family,  are  able  to  do  much 
more.  The  missionaries,  if  tolerably  en¬ 
lightened  men,  are  certainly  much  better 
qualified  to  tell  us  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  labor,  than  any  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  travellers. 

Mr.  Moffat’s  volume  opens  with  a  gener¬ 
al  view  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa;  and  a  retrospective  his¬ 
tory  of  missions  to  that  division  of  the 
great  continent.  He  begins  with  Schmidt, 
who  was  sent  forth  by  the  Moravians  to  the  j 
Hottentots  upwards  of  a  century  since. 
The  fascinating  history  of  Schmidt’s  suc¬ 
cessful  labors  has  long  been  familiar  to  the 
world.  They  were  suspended  by  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ;  but 
fifty  years  afterwards,  when  Missionaries 
were  sgain  sent  out,  the  good  fruits  of 
Schmidt’s  labors  were  still  visible,  and  his 
memory  paved  the  way  for  the  favorable  re¬ 
ception  of  Vanderkemp  and  others.  The  re¬ 
trospect  of  the  various  South-African  Mis¬ 
sions,  from  their  commencement  until  the 
period  when  Mr.  Moffat  became  himself  an 


actor  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  the 
principal  hero  of  his  own  tale,  is  interest¬ 
ing,  though  it  falls  below  the  personal  nar¬ 
rative,  both  from  the  tamer  nature  of  the 
events,  and  the  greater  animation  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  when  he  comes  to  be  the  actor,  instead 
of  the  chronicler,  of  those  daring  and  peri¬ 
lous  adventures.  From  the  Hottentots  the 
missions  were  gradually  extended  to  the 
Bushmen,  the  Namaquas,  Corannas,  Gri- 
quas,  and  Bechuanas ;  the  native  converts 
becoming  efficient  instruments  in  spreading 
religious  knowledge  among  their  savage 
and  nomade  neighbors.  In  1806,  the  Or¬ 
ange  River  was  first  crossed  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  the  mission  of  Namaqua-land 
established,  under  very  disastrous  circum- 
s\^ances,  by  the  brothers  Albrechts.  A 
fierce,  predatory  chief,  named  Jdfricaner^  a 
name  which  afterwards  became  familiar  and 
dear  to  the  friends  of  Africa-n  Missions,  was 
at  that  time  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  of  the  Dutch  set¬ 
tlers  on  the  frontier  of  the  colony.  The 
history  of  this  noble  African  is  not  a  little 
romantic.  The  first  missionaries  were 
ready  to  despond,  and  to  abandon  the  enter¬ 
prise  under  the  many  and  grievous  discour¬ 
agements  ;  and,  among  other  reasons,  from 
their  proximity  to  this  noted  freebooter 
and  cattle-stealer.  One  day  this  dreaded 
personage  appeared  at  the  station,  and  thus 
addressed  them  : 

“  As  you  are  sent  by  the  Englisli,  I  welcome 
you  to  the  country  ;  for  though  I  hate  the  Dutch, 
my  former  oppressors,  I  love  the  English  ;  for  I 
have  always  heard  that  they  are  the  friends  of 
the  poor  black  man.”  .  .  .  Jager,  the  eldest 

son  of  the  old  man,  from  his  shrewdness  and 
prowess,  obtained  the  reins  of  the  government 
of  his  tribe  at  an  early  age.  He  and  his  father 
once  roamed  on  their  native  hills  and  dales, 

I  within  100  miles  of  Cape  Town ;  pastured 
their  own  flocks,  killed  their  own  game,  drank  of 
their  own  streams,  and  mingled  the  music  of 
their  heathen  songs  with  the  winds  which  burst 
over  the  VVitsemberg  and  VVinterhoek  moun¬ 
tains,  once  the  strongholds  of  his  clan.  As  the 
Dutch  settlers  increased,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  make  room  for  themselves,  by  adopting  as 
their  own  the  lands  which  lay  beyona  them,  the 
Hottentots,  the  aborigines,  perfectly  incapable 
of  maintaining  their  ground  against  these  for¬ 
eign  intruders,  were  compelled  to  give  place  by 
removing  to  a  distance,  or  yielding  themselves 
in  passive  obedience  to  the  fanners.  F rom  time 
to  time  he  found  himself  and  his  people  becom¬ 
ing  more  remote  from  the  land  of  their  fore- 
lathers,  till  he  became  united  and  subject  to  a 
farmer  named  P - .  Here  he  and  his  dimin¬ 

ished  clan  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  In  Afri¬ 
caner,  P -  found  a  laithful,  and  an  intrepid 

shepherd  ;  while  his  valor  in  defending  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  herds  and  flocks  of  his  master,  en¬ 
hanced  his  value,  at  the  same  time  it  rapidly  ma- 
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lured  the  latent  principle  which  afterwards  re¬ 
coiled  on  that  devoted  familv.  und  carried  devas¬ 
tation  to  whatever  quarter  ne  directed  his  steps. 

Had  P -  treated  his  subjects  with  common 

humanity,  not  to  say  with  gratitude,  he  might 
have  died  honorably,  and  prevented  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  befell  the  family,  and  the  train  oi' 
robbery,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  which  quickly 
followed  that  melancholy  event. 

We  omit  the  tragedy,  in  which  the  far¬ 
mer,  by  treachery,  provoked  his  fate.  When 
the  horrible  outrage  was  completed, 

Africaner,  W’ith  as  little  los.*;  of  tinje  as  possi¬ 
ble,  rallied  the  remnant  of  his  tribe,  and,  with 
what  they  could  lake  with  then>,  directed  their 
course  to  the  Orange  River,  and  were  soon  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  pursuers,  who,  in  a  thinly- 
scattered  population,  required  time  to  collect. 
He  fixed  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River;  and  afterwards,  a  chief  ceding  to  him 
his  dominion  in  Great  Naraaqua-land,  it  hence¬ 
forth  became  his  by  right,  as  well  as  by  con¬ 
quest. 

The  subsequent  wild  adventures  of  this 
bold  and  generous  outlaw,  carry  the  imagi¬ 
nation  back  to  the  days  of  Johnny  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Robin  Hood,  or  of  the  “  landless” 
Maegregor ;  but  his  end  was  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  The  man  who  lived  in 
continual  strife  with  all  around  him,  whose 
hand  was  against  every  man  ;  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  rapine,  and  whose  passion  re¬ 
venge  ;  w’hose  name  was  a  terror  not  only 
to  the  colonists  on  the  north,  but  to  the  na¬ 
tive  tribes  of  the  south  ;  “  whose  name  car¬ 
ried  dismay  into  the  solitary  places,”  be¬ 
came  an  eminent  instance  of  the  pou’er  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  over  a  mind 
which,  however  fierce  and  untaught,  had 
never  been  treacherous  nor  ungenerous. 
Mr.  Moffat  relates,  that  after  iliis  great 
change  had  taken  place — 

As  I  was  standing  with  a  Namaqua  chief, 
looking  at  Africaner,  in  a  supplicating  attitude, 
entreating  parties  ripe  for  a  battle,  to  live  at 
peace  with  each  other :  “  Look,”  said  the  won 
dering  chief,  pointing  to  Africaner,  ‘-there  is  the 
man,  once  the  lion,  at  whose  roar  even  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  distant  hamlets  fled  from  their  homes  ! 
Yes,  and  1”  (patting  his  chest  with  his  hand) 
‘‘have,  for  fear  of  his  approach,  fled  with  my 
people,  our  wives  and  our  babes,  to  the  mountain 
glen,  or  to  the  w-ilderness,  and  spent  nights 
among  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  gaze  on  the 
eyes  of  this  lion,  or  hear  his  roar.” 

Another  native  chief,  wdth  whom  Africa¬ 
ner  was  at  deadly  feud,  was  named  Berend. 
Several  of  their  bloody  conflicts  and  cattle 
forays  are  described,  in  which  great  skill  as 
well  as  prowess  were  displayed  upon  both 
sides.  Theirs  were  generally  drawn  bat¬ 
tles,  and  they  continued  to  harass  and  to 
breathe  hatred  and  defiance  to  each  other. 
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until  Berend  also  was  subdued  by  the  pow-er 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  Probably  both  the 
chiefs  about  the  same  time  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  unprofitable  nature  of  their  san¬ 
guinary  quarrels.  Of  Nicholas  Berend,  a 
brother  of  the  chief,  and  one  of  his  best  cap¬ 
tains,  it  is  told  that  he  was  afterward  at¬ 
tached  to  different  missions  as  a  native 
teacher.  He  was,  says  Moffat, 

A  very  superior  man  both  in  appearance  and 
intellect.  1  have  frequently  travelled  wdth  him, 
and  many  a  dreary  mile  have  w-e  walked  over 
the  wilderness  together.  Having  an  excellent 
memory,  and  good  descriptive  powers,  he  has 
often  beguiled  the.  dreariness  of  the  road,  by  re¬ 
hearsing  deeds  of  valor  in  days  of  heathenism, 
in  w'hich  this  struggle  wdlh  Africaner  bore  a  pro¬ 
minent  part,  and  on  which  he  could  not  reflect 

without  a  sigh  of  sorrow . 

Nicholas  finished  his  Christian  course  under  the 

f)astoral  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Hodgson,  Wes- 
eyan  missionary  at  Boochuap.  His  end  was 
peace. 

Among  the  earlier  exploits  of  Africaner 
was  sacking  the  Namaqua  mission-station, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  avow-- 
edly  because  some  of  his  property  had  been 
unjustly  seized  by  a  settler.  A  conciliatory 
letter,  w’hich  John  Campbell,  wlien  travelling 
through  Namaqua-land,  in  deadly  terror  of 
Africaner,  addressed  to  the  formidable  free¬ 
booter,  is  said  to  have  produced  a  powerful 
effect  upon  his  naturally  intelligent  and  ele¬ 
vated  mind.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  con¬ 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  the  missionary 
Ebner,  and  were  baptized  shortly  before  Mr. 
.Moffat,  in  1817,  left  Cape  Town  for  Africa¬ 
ner’s  village  in  the  wilderness.  He  says — 

j  It  was  evident  to  me,  as  I  approached  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  colony,  that  the  farmers,  who,  of 
course,  had  not  one  good  word  to  say  of  Africaner, 
were  skejitical  to  the  la.st  degree  about  his  reported 
conversion,  and  most  unceremoniously  predicted 
my  destruction.  One  said  he  would  set  me  up 
for  a  mark  for  his  boys  to  shoot  at ;  and  an¬ 
other,  that  he  w'ould  strip  off  my  skin,  and  make  a 
drum  of  it  to  dance  to  ;  another  most  consoling 
prediction  was,  that  he  would  make  a  drinking  cup 
of  my  skull.  I  believe  they  were  serious,  and  es¬ 
pecially  a  kind  motherly  lady,  who,  wiping  the  tear 
from  her  eye,  bade  me  farewell,  saying,  “  Had  you 
been  an  old  man,  it  would  have  been  nothing,  for 
you  would  soon  have  died,  whether  or  no;  but  you 
are  young,  and  going  to  become  a  prey  to  that 
monster.” 

But  Ave  shall  see  more  of  this  remarkable 
person.  The  privations  and  dangers  of  the 
journey  to  Africaner’s  village  might  have 
interest  in  tlie  narrative  of  an  ordinary  tra¬ 
veller  ;  but  Moffat’s  subsequent  adventures 
far  eclipse  these  early  trials  of  his  faith  and 
patience,  his  manliness  and  hardiliood.  His 
reception  by  the  tamed  Wolf,  and  scourge 
of  the  desert,  is  interesting.  Africaner  had 
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applied  for  a  missionary ;  but  as  Moffat  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  inhabitants  of  another  kraal  in¬ 
tercepted  and  wished  to  detain  him  among 
them,  and  almost  forced  him  to  remain,  until 
the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  chiefs 
people  and  three  of  his  brothers  ended  the 
contest.  Moffat’s  reception  seemed  cold  ; 
and  his  brother  missionary  Ebner,  who  had 
baptized  the  Africaners,  described  the  whole 
inhabitants  as  a  wicked,  suspicious,  and 
dangerous  people,  baptized  and  unbaptized.” 
The  chief  was  so  long  of  making  his  ap¬ 
pearance  that  young  Moffat’s  heart  began 
to  fail,  but  at  length  Africaner  welcomed 
him  with  frank  kindness ;  hoped  that  as  he 
was  so  young  he  would  live  long  among 
them  j  and  he  immediately  set  the  laborers, 
the  usual  drudges,  the  beasts  of  bdirden,  the 
poor  women,  to  build  a  hut  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  : 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  women, 
evidently  delighted  W’lth  the  job,  fixed  the  poles, 
tied  them  down  in  the  hemisplieric  form,  and  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  the  mats,  all  ready  for  habitation, 
in  the  course  of  little  more  than  half  an  hour. — 
Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  houses  built  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
good  many  myself ;  but  1  confess  I  never  witnessed 
such  expedition.  Hottentot  houses,  (for  such  they 
may  be  called,  being  confined  to  the  different 
tribes  of  that  nation,)  are  at  best  not  very  com¬ 
fortable.  I  lived  nearly  six  months  in  this  native 
hut,  which  very  frequently  required  tightening  and 
fastening  after  a  storm.  When  the  sun  shone,  it 
was  unbearably  hot ;  when  the  rain  fell,  I  came  in 
for  a  share  of  it ;  when  the  wind  blew,  I  had  fre¬ 
quently  to  decamp  to  escape  the  dust ;  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  little  inconveniences,  any  hungry 
cur  of  a  dog  that  wished  a  ninhl’s  lod:;ing,  would 
force  itself  through  the  frail  wall,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  deprive  me  of  my  anticipated  meal  for  the 
coming  day  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  found  a 

serpent  coiled  up  in  a  corner . 

But  to  return  to  my  new  habitation,  in  which,  after 
my  household  matters  were  arranged,  I  began  to 
ruminate  on  the  past, — the  home  and  friends  1  had 
left,  perhaps,  for  ever ;  the  mighty  ocean  which 
rolled  between,  the  desert  country  through  which 
1  had  passed,  to  reach  one  still  more  dreary.  In 
taking  a  review  of  the  past,  which  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  in  brightness,  as  I  traced  all  the  way  in 
which  I  had  been  brought,  during  the  stillness  of 
my  first  night’s  repose,  1  often  involuntarily  said 
and  sung, 

“  Here  I  raise  my  Kbenezer, 

Hither  by  thy  help  1  'm  come.” 

The  inimitable  hymn  from  which  these  lines  are 
taken,  was  often  sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitching- 
man  and  myself,  while  passing  through  the  lonely 
desert.  But  my  mind  was  frequently  occupied 
with  other  themes.  1  was  young,  had  entered  into 
a  new  and  responsible  situation,  and  one  surrounded 
with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  Already 
1  began  to  discover  some  indications  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  storm,  which  might  try  my  faith.  The 


future  looked  dark  and  portentous  in  reference  to 
the  mission. 

This  was  a  cheerless  beginning,  and  worse 
evils  were  at  hand.  Mr.  Ebner,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  at  this  station,  was,  from  some  un¬ 
explained  cause,  on  very  ill  terms  with 
Titus  Africaner,  and  he  shortly  after  this 
abandoned  the  station,  and  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many,  his  native  land.  It  is  not  unfair  to 
conclude  that  he  was  not  well  adapted  to  a 
situation  so  difficult,  and  requiring  so  much 
sagacity  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  presence  and  inffuence  of  MoITat 
that  he  at  last  got  away  unharmed.  The 
condition  of  the  solitary  young  man  he  left 
was  painful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  made  trial  of  himself.  He  tells — 

I  was  led  alone  with  a  people  suspicious  in  the 
extreme;  jealous  of  their . rights,  which  they  had 
obtained  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  and  the  best  of 
whom  Mr.  E.  described  as  a  sharp  thorn.  I  had 
no  friend  and  brother  with  whom  I  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  communion  of  saints,  none  to  whom  I 
could  look  for  counsel  or  advice.  A  barren  and 
miserable  country  ;  a  small  salary,  about  £25  per 
annum.  No  grain,  and  consequently  no  bread, 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  any,  from  the  want  of 
w'ater  to  cultivate  the  ground  ;  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  sending  to  the  colony.  .  .  ... 

Soon  after  my  stated  services  commencf  d — which 
were,  according  to  the  cu.stom  of  our  missionaries 
at  that  period,  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
school  for  three  or  four  hoirrs  during  the  day — I 
was  cheered  with  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence, 
'fhe  chief,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  a 
doubtful  slate,  attended  with  such  regularity,  that 
I  might  as  well  doubt  of  morning’s  dawn,  as  of  his 
attendance  on  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  To 
reading,  in  which  he  was  not  very  fluent,  he  at¬ 
tended  with  all  the  assiduity  and  energy  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  believer ;  the  I'estament  became  his  constant 
companion,  and  his  profiting  appeared  unto  all. 
Often  have  I  seen  him  under  the  sliadovv  of  a  great 
rock,  nearly  the  livelong  day,  eagerly  perusing  the 
pages  of  Divine  inspiration ;  or  in  his  hut  he 
would  sit,  unconscious  of  the  affairs  of  a  family 
around,  or  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  with  his  eye 
gazing  on  the  blessed  book,  and  his  mind  wrapt 
up  in  things  divine.  Many  were  the  nights  he 
sat  with  me,  on  a  great  stone,  at  the  door  of  my 
habitation,  conversing  with  me  til!  the  dawn  of  an¬ 
other  day,  on  creation,  providence,  redemption,  and 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  w’orld.  He  was  like 
the  bee,  gathering  honey  from  every  flower,  and 
at  such  seasons  he  would,  from  what  he  had  stored 
up  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  reading,  repeat  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture,  those  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  could  not  fully  comprehend.  Ho 
had  no  commentary,  except  the  living  voice  of  his 
teacher,  nor  marginal  references;  but  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  importance  of  consulting  parallel  pas¬ 
sages,  w’hich  an  excellent  memory  enabled  him 
readily  to  find.  He  did  not  confine  his  expanding 
mind  to  the  volume  of  revelation,  though  he  had 
been  taught  by  experience  that  that  contained 
heights  and  depths,  and  lengths  and  breadths. 
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which  no  man  comprehends.  He  was  led  to  look 
upon  the  book  of  nature ;  and  he  would  regard  the 
heavenly  orbs  with  an  inquiring  look,  cast  his  eye 
on  the  earth  beneath  his  tread,  and  regarding  both 
as  displays  of  creative  power  and  infinite  intelli¬ 
gence,  would  inquireaboutendlessspaceand  infinite 
duration.  I  have  often  been  amused,  when  sitting 
with  him  and  others,  who  wished  to  hear  his  qOes- 
tions  answered,  and  descriptions  given  of  the  ma¬ 
jesty,  extent,  and  number  of  the  works  of  God  ;  he 
would  at  last  rub  h's  hands  on  his  head,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  I  have  heard  enough  ;  I  feel  as  if  my  head 
was  too  small,  and  as  if  it  would  swell  with  these 
great  subjects.” 

Before  seasons  like  these  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring,  Titus,  who  was  a  grief  to  his  brother,  and  a 
terror  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  station,  as 
well  as  a  fearful  example  of  ungodliness,  had  be¬ 
come  greatly  subdued  in  spirit . 

He  was  the  only  individual  of  influence  on  the 
station  who  had  two  wives,  and  fearing  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  example,  I  have  occasionally  made  a  deli¬ 
cate  reference  to  the  subject,  and,  by  degrees,  could 
make  more  direct  remarks  on  that  point,  which  was 
one  of  the  barriers  to  his  happiness;  but  he  re¬ 
mained  firm,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
man  with  two  wives  was  not  to  be  envied  ;  adding,  j 
“  He  is  often  in  an  uproar,  and  when  they  quarrel, 
he  does  not  know  whose  part  to  take.”  He  said 
he  often  resolved  when  there  was  a  great  disturb¬ 
ance  to  pay  one  off. 

This  poor  man’s  trials  and  perplexities 
with  his  brace  of  wives  are  amusing  enough ; 
but  ill  the  character  of  his  brother,  the  once 
fierce  heathen,  there  is  a  mild  dignity,  a 
noble  simplicity,  which  illustrates  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel  better 
than  a  hundred  homilies.  Of  him  we  have 
this  testimony  : 

But  to  return  to  the  character  of  Africaner; 
during  the  whole  period  I  lived  there,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  occasion  to  be  grieved  with  him, 
or  to  complain  of  any  part  of  his  conduct;  his  very 
faults  seemed  to  “  lean  to  virtue’s  side.”  One  day, 
when  seated  together,  I  happened,  in  absence  of 
mind,  to  bo  gazing  steadfastly  on  him.  It  arrested 
his  attention,  and  he  modestly  inquired  the  cause. 

I  replied,  “  1  was  trying  to  picture  to  myself  your 
carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the  country,  and  1 
could  not  think  how  eyes  like  yours  could  smile  at 
human  wo.”  He  answered  not,  but  shed  a  flood 
of  tears  !  He  zealously  seconded  my  efforts  to 
improve  the  people  in  cleanliness  and  industry; 
and  it  would  have  made  anyone  smile  to  have  seen 
Christian  Africaner  and  myself  superintending  the 
school  children,  now  about  120,  washing  them¬ 
selves  at  the  fountain.  It  was,  however,  found 
that  their  greasy,  filthy  caresses  of  sheep-skins 
soon  made  them  as  dirty  as  ever.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  them  to  wash  their  mantles,  &.c.  .  . 

.  .  .  At  an  early  period  I  became  an  object  of 

his  charity,  for,  finding  out  that  I  sometimes  sat 
down  to  a  scanty  meal,  he  presented  me  with  two 
cows,  which,  though  in  that  country  giving  little 
mi  k,of\en  saved  me  many  a  hungry  night,  to  which 
I  was  exposed.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  ;  and 
though  I  could  not  expound  to  him  that  tlie  “  sword 
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of  the  magistrate”  implied,  that  he  was  calmly  to 
sit  at  home,  and  see  Bushmen  or  marauders  carry 
off  his  cattle,  and  slay  his  serv'ants :  yet  so  fully 
did  he  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  that  nothing  could  grieve 
him  more  than  to  hear  of  individuals,  or  villages, 
contending  with  one  another.  He  who  was  formerly 
like  a  firebrand,  spreading  discord,  enmity,  and 
war  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  would  now 
make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent  any  thing  like  a  col¬ 
lision  betvveen  two  contending  parties  ;  and  when 
he  might  have  raised  his  arm,  and  dared  them  to 
lift  a  spear  or  draw  a  bow,  he  would  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant,  and  entreat  them  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  each  other  ;  and,  pointing  to  his  past 
life,  ask,  “What  have  1  of  all  the  battles  I  have 
fought,  and  all  the  cattle  I  took,  but  shame  and  re¬ 
morse?”  At  an  early  period  of  my  labors  among 
that  people,  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sympathy 
he,  as  well  as  others  of  his  family,  manifested 
towards  me  in  a  season  of  affliction.  The  exireme 
heat  of  the  weather,  in  the  house  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  living  entirely  on  meat  and  milk,  to 
which  I  was  unaccustomed,  brought  on  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  induced  delirium.  Opening  my  eyes  in  the 
first  few  lucid  moments,  I  saw  my  attendant  and 
Africaner  sitting  before  my  couch,  gazing  on  me 
with  eyes  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  See¬ 
ing  a  small  parcel,  containing  a  few  medicines,  I 
requested  him  to  hand  it  to  me,  and  taking  from  it 
a  vial  of  calomel,  I  threw  some  of  it  into  my  mouth, 
for  scales  or  weights  1  had  none.  He  then  asked 
me,  the  big  tear  standing  in  his  eye,  if  I  died,  how 
I  they  were  to  bury  me.  “Just  in  the  same  way  as 
I  you  bury  your  own  people,”  was  my  reply  ;  and  I 
[  added,  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  if 
j  I  were  called  away,  for  I  should  leave  a  written 
testimony  of  his  kindness  to  me.  This  evidently 
gave  him  some  comfort,  but  his  joy  was  full,  when 
he  saw  me  speedily  restored,  and  at  my  post,  from 
which  I  had  been  absent  only  a  few  days. 

In  addition  to  Christian  Africaner,  his  brothers, 
David  and  Jacobus,  both  believers,  and  zealous 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  especially 
in  the  school,  were  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Da¬ 
vid,  though  rather  of  a  retiring  disposition,  wag 
amiable,  active,  and  firm  ;  while  Jacobus  was 
warm,  affectionate,  and  zealous  for  the  interest 
of  souls.  His  very  countenance  was  wont  to 
cheer  my  spirits,  which,  notwithstanding  all  I 
had  to  encourage,  would  sometimes  droop.  Long 
after  I  left  that  people,  he  was  shot,  while  de¬ 
fending  the  place  against  an  unexpected  attack 
I  made  on  it  by  the  people  of  Warm  Bath. 

After  Moffat  had  labored  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  among  the  Bechuanas,  and  had 
made  several  distant  excursions  on  objects 
connected  with  his  mission,  he  induced 
Africaner  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to 
the  Cape,  though  the  expedition  was  not 
without  danger  to  the  chief,  who  for  his 
former  marauding  upon  the  settlers  was 
still  an  outlaw  ivitli  1000  rix-dollars  offered 
for  his  head.  He  said,  when  the  journey 
was  proposed,  that  he  thought  Mr.  MofTat 
had  loved  him  better  than  to  give  him  up 
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to  the  government  to  be  hanged.  The  af¬ 
fair  was  for  three  days  publicly  discussed  ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  nearly  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Africaner’s  village — 
all  his  subjects,  or  clansmen — accompanied 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  and 
parted  from  them  with  tears.  At  Warm 
Bath,  the  place  referred  to  in  the  subjoined 
extract,  there  was  a  mission-station)  from 
whence  religion  and  civilization  had  emana¬ 
ted  to  the  wilds;  and  on  the  journey,  it  is 
said — 

Arriving  at  Pella,  (the  place  as  before  slated, 
to  which  some  of  the  people  from  Warm  Bath  had 
retired  when  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  Afri¬ 
caner,)  we  had  a  feast  fit  for  heaven-born  souls, 
and  subjects  to  which  the  seraphim  above  might 
have  tuned  their  golden  lyres.  Men  met  who 
'liad  not  seen  each  other  since  they  had  joined  in 
mutual  combat  for  each  other’s  wo ;  nset — war¬ 
rior  with  warrior,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
olive  branch,  secure  under  the  panoply  of  peace 
and  love. 

We  spent  some  pleasant  days  while  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  getting  Africaner  safely  through  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  farmers  to  the  Cape,  was  the  theme 
of  much  conversation.  I'o  some  the  step  seemed 
somewhat  hazardous.  Africaner  and  1  had  fully 
discussed  the  point  before  leaving  the  station ; 
and  I  was  confident  of  success.  Though  a  chief, 
there  was  no  need  of  laying  aside  anything  like 
royally,  with  a  view  to  travel  in  disguise.  Of 
two  substantial  shirts  left,  I  gave  him  one ;  he  had 
a  pair  of  leather  Irowsers,  a  duli'el  jacket,  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  an  old  hat,  neither  white 
nor  black,  and  my  own  garb  was  scarcely  more 
refined.  As  a  farther  precaution,  it  was  agreed, 
lliat  for  once  1  should  be  the  chief,  and  he  should 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  servant,  when  it 
was  desirable,  and  pass  for  one  of  my  at¬ 
tendants. 

Ludicrous  as  the  picture  may  appear,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  grave  one,  and  the  season  solemn  and 
important ;  often  did  I  lift  up  my  heart  to  Him 
in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  his 
presence  might  go  with  us.  It  might  here  be  re¬ 
marked,  once  for  all,  that  the  Dutch  farmers,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  them 
by  some  travellers,  are,  as  a  people,  exceedingly 
hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers.  Exceptions  there 
are,  but  these  arc  few,  and  perliaps  more  rare  than 
in  any  country  under  the  sun.  Some  of  these 
worthy  people  on  the  borders  of  the  colony,  con¬ 
gratulated  me  on  returning  alive,  having  often 
heard,  as  they  said,  that  1  had  been  long  since 
murdered  by  Africaner.  Much  wonder  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  my  narrow  escape  from  such  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  the  report  having  been  spread  that  Mr. 
Elmer  had  but  just  escaped  with  the  skin  of  his 
teeth.  While  some  would  scarcely  credit  my  iden¬ 
tity  ;  my  testimony  as  to  the  entire  reformation  of 
Africaner’s  character,  and  his  conversion,  was  dis¬ 
carded  as  the  effusion  of  a  frenzied  brain.  It 
sometimes  afforded  no  little  entertainment  to  Afri¬ 
caner  and  the  Namaquas,  to  hear  a  farmer  de¬ 
nounce  this  supposed  irreclaimable  savage.  There 
were  only  a  few,  however,  who  were  skeptical  on 
this  subject.  At  one  farm,  a  novel  scene  exhibited 


the  state  of  feeling  respecting  Africaner  and  my¬ 
self,  and  likewise  displayed  the  power  of  Divine 

grace  under  peculiar  circumstances . 

I  gave  him  in  a  few  words  my  views  of  Africaner’s 
present  character,  saying,  “  He  is  now  a  truly  good 
man.”  To  which  he  replied,  “  I  can  believe  almost 
any  thing  you  say,  but  that  I  cannot  credit ;  there 
are  seven  wonders  in  the  world ;  that  would  be  the 
eighth.”  I  appealed  to  the  displays  of  Divine 
grace  in  a  Paul,  a  Manasseh,  and  referred  to  his 
own  experience.  He  replied  these  were  another 
description  of  men,  but  that  Africaner  was  one  of 
the  accursed  sons  of  Ham,  enumerating  some  of 
the  atrocities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  By 
this  time,  we  were  standing  with  Africaner  at  our 
feet,  on  whose  countenance  sat  a  smile,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  farmers.  The 
farmer  closed  the  conversation  by  saying,  with 
much  earnestness,  “  Well,  if  w  hat  you  assert  be 
true  respecting  that  man,  I  have  only  one  wish, 
and  that  is,  to  see  him  before  I  die;  and  when 
you  return,  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  over  our  heads,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  see  him,  though  he  killed  my 
own  uncle.”  I  was  not  before  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  now  felt  some  hesitation  whether  to  discover 
to  him  the  object  of  his  wonder ;  but  knowing  the 
sincerity  of  me  farmer,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition,  I  sai<l,  “This,  then,  is  Africaner!”  He 
started  back,  looking  intensely  at  the  man,  as  it  he 
had  just  dropped  from  the  clouds.  “Are  you 
Africaner  ?”  he  exclaimed.  He  arose,  doffed  his 
old  hat,  and  making  a  polite  bow,  answered,  “  I 
anu”  The  farmer  seemed  thunder-struck  ;  but 
when,  by  a  few  questions,  he  had  assured  himself 
of  the  fact,  that  the  former  bugbear  of  the  border 
stood  before  him,  now  meek  and  lamb-like  in  his 
whole  deportment,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  O  God,  what  a  miracle  of  thy  power ! 
what  cannot  thy  grace  accomplish !”  The  kind 
farmer,  and  his  no  less  hospitable  wife,  now  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  our  wants  ;  but  we  hastened  our 
departure,  lest  the  intelligence  might  get  abroad 
that  Africaner  was  with  me,  and  bring  unpleasant 
visitors. 

The  Governor  at  the  Cape  was  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  who  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  lion  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  had  been  led  in  to  him  like  a  lamb. 
About  this  time,  Dr.  Philip  and  John  Camp¬ 
bell  had  arrived  from  England  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  African  missions.  It  was 
Mr.  Campbell’s  second  visit  to  Africa,  and 
it  appeared — 

To  be  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  life  to  hold  converse  with  the  man,  at  whose 
very  name,  on  his  first  tusit  to  Namaqua-land,  he 
had  trembled,  but  on  whom,  in  answer  to  many 
prayers,  he  now  looked  as  a  brother  beloved. 
Often  while  interpreting  for  Mr.  C.,  in  his  inqui¬ 
ries,  I  have  been  deeply  affected  with  the  overflow 
of  soul  experienced  by  both,  while  rehearsing  the 
scenes  of  bygone  days. 

Africaner’s  appearance  in  Cape  Town  excited 
considerable  attention,  as  his  name  and  exploits 
had  been  familiar  to  many  of  its  inhabitants  for 
more  than  tw’enty  years.  Many  were  struck  with 
the  unexpected  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his 
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demeanor,  and  others  wilh  liis  piety  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  an  interesting  object  of  attention,  it  was 
so  completely  thumbed  and  worn  by  use.  His 
answers  to  a  number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
friends  in  Cape  Town,  and  at  a  public  meeting  at 
the  Paarl,  exhibited  his  diligence  as  a  student  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  especially  when  it  is 
rememberod  that  Africaner  never  saw  a  Catechism 
in  his  life,  but  obtained  all  his  knowledge  on  theo¬ 
logical  subjects  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  verbal  instriiciions  of  the  missionary. 

Might  it  not  be  inquired  whether  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  catechisms  and  theological  works, 
and  the  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  gloss  or  commentary,  might  have 
been  the  main  cause  of  Africaner’s  growth 
in  true  knowledge,  as  in  true  grace  ;  and 
that  many  things  esteemed  helps,  as  often 
prove  impediments  1  The  conduct  of  Afri¬ 
caner  to  his  dying  hour  was  edifying  and 
consistent.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in 
conducting  the  public  offices  of  religion  at 
the  station,  and  in  teaching  in  the  schools. 
In  his  dying  exhortation  to  the  people, 
whom  he  had  called  together  to  hear  his 
last  words,  when  he  had  given  them  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  future  conduct  in  temporal 
affairs,  he  bade  them  remember  that  they 
were  no  longer  savages,  but  men  professing 
to  be  taught  by’  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  was 
accordingly  their  duty’  to  walk  by  its  pre¬ 
cepts.  In  summing  up  the  character  of 
Africaner,  who  from  a  fierce  predatory  war¬ 
rior,  the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe,  bad  by  the 
pow’er  of  the  Gospel  been  converted  into 
the  Alfred  of  his  subjects,  Mr.  MofTat  re¬ 
marks  : 

Many  had  been  the  refreshing  hours  wc  had 
spent  together,  sitting  or  walking,  tracing  the 
operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit  on  his  mind, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  first  excited  under  the 
ministry  of  Christian  Albrecht.  Subsequent  to 
that  period,  his  thoughts  were  frequently  occupied 
while  looking  around  him,  and  surveying  the 
“  handv-works”  of  God,  and  asking  the  question, 
“  Are  these  the  productions  of  some  great  Being? 
— how  is  it  that  his  name  and  character  have  been 
lost  among  the  Namaquas,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Him  confined  to  so  few  I — has  that  knowledge  only 
lately  come  to  the  world  1 — how  is  it  that  he 
does  not  address  mankind  in  oral  language?” 

.  .  .  .  In  trying  to  grasp  the  often  indis¬ 

tinct  rays  of  light,  which  would  occasionally  flit 
across  liis  partially  awakened  understanding,  he 
became  the  more  bewildered,  especially  when  he 
thought  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  message, 
“  Good-will  to  man.”  He  often  wondered  whether 
the  book  lie  saw’  some  of  the  farmers  use  said  any 
thing  on  the  subject;  and  then  he  would  conclude, 
that  if  they  worshipped  any  such  being,  he  must 
bo  one  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  God 
of  love  to  whom  the  missionaries  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Namaquas. 

How  often  must  the  same  doubt  have  oc¬ 


curred  to  the  Hindoo,  the  Mussulman,  and 
the  gentle  savage  of  many  other  regions! 

Mr.  Moffat  gives  a  very’  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Griqua 
mission,  in  w’hich  he  was  personally  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  a  retrospective  view  of  other 
inroads  qn  heathendom,  which  will  be  pe¬ 
rused  with  pleasure,  were  it  only  from  the 
enterprise  and  bold  adventures  of  the  daring 
pioneers,  and  the  light  incidentally  thrown 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  that  they  visited.  His 
relation  of  his  own  conflicts  and  long  fruit¬ 
less  endeavors  have  yet  deeper  interest. 
His  actual  experiences  bring  great  doubt 
upon  the  theories  of  a  natural  conscience, 
a  moral  sense,  and  the  idea  of  a  “vicarious 
offering”  or  atonement  said  to  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  globe,  and  also  of  man  being 
a  religipus  creature.  The  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  of  man,  had  never,  even  in  a  shadow 
or  tradition,  been  heard  of  among  these 
people ; 

A  chief,  after  listening  attentively  to  me  while 
he  stood  leaning  on  his  spear,  would  utter  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  amazement,  that  a  man  whom  he  ac¬ 
counted  wise,  should  vend  such  fables  for  truths. 
Calling  about  thirty  of  his  men,  who  stood  near 
him,  to  approach,  he  addressed  them,  pointing  to 
me,  “There  is  Ra-Mary,  (Father  of  Mary,)  who 
tells  me,  that  tlie  heavens  were  made,  the  earth 
also,  by  a  beginner,  whom  he  calls  Morirno.  Have 
you  ever  heard  any  thing  to  be  compared  with 
this  ?  He  says  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  by  tlie 
power  of  Morirno ;  as  also  that  Morirno  causes 
winter  to  follow  summer,  the  winds  to  blow,  the 
rain  to  fall,  the  grass  to  grow,  and  the  trees  to 
bud and  casting  his  arm  above  and  around  him, 
added,  “  God  works  in  every  thing  you  see  or  hear ! 
Did  ever  you  hear  such  words  Seeinsr  them 
ready  to  burst  into  laughter,  he  said,  “Wait,  I 
shall  tell  you  more;  Ra-Mary  tells  me  that  we 
have  spirits  in  us,  which  will  never  die  ;  and  that 
our  bodies,  though  dead  and  buried,  will  rise  and 
live  again.  Open  your  ears'to-day  ;  did  you  ever 
hoar  litlamane  (fables)  like  these?”  This  was 
followed  by  a  burst  of  deafening  laughter  ;  and  on 
its  partially  subsiding,  the  chief  man  begged  me  to 
say  no  more  on  such  trifles,  lest  the  people  should 
think  me  mad  ! . 

One  day,  while  describing  the  day  of  judgment, 
several  of  my  hearers  expressed  great  concern  at 
the  idea  of  all  their  cattle  being  destroyed,  together 
witli  their  ornaments.  They  iievcr  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  allow  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  death,  which 
is  according  to  their  views  nothing  less  than  anni¬ 
hilation.  Their  supreme  happiness  consists  in 
having  abundance  of  meat.  Asking  a  man  who 
was  more  grave  and  thoughtful  than  his  companions 
what  was  the  finest  sight  he  could  desire,  he  in¬ 
stantly  replied,  “  A  great  fire  covered  with  pots 
full  of  meat ;”  adding,  “  how  ugly  the  fire  looks 
without  a  pot  1” 

The  grander  phenomena  of  nature  had 
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no  power  to  awaken  or  fix  their  attention. 

The  following  is  a  true  picture  of  these 
wandering  children  of  the  wilderness,  of 
man  in  his  natural  state  : 

“They  looked  on  the  sun,”  as  Mr.  Campbell 
very  graphically  said,  “  with  the  eye  of  an  ox.*' 

To  tell  them,  the  gravest  of  them,  that  there  was 
a  Creator,  the  governor  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  j 
of  the  fall  of  man,  or  the  redemption  of  the  world,  j 
the  resurrection  of  the  deatl,  and  immortality  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  was  to  tell  them  what  appeared  to 
be  more  fabulous,  extravagant,  and  ludicrous  than 
their  own  vain  stories  about  lions,  hyenas,  and 
jackals.  To  tell  them  that  these  were  articles  of 
our  faith,  would  extort  an  interjection  of  superla¬ 
tive  surprise,  as  if  they  were  too  preposterous  for 

the  most  foolish  to  believe . What  they 

heard  was  all  right,  provided  they  got  a  bit  of  to¬ 
bacco,  or  some  little  equivalent  for  their  time — a 
thing  of  no  value  to  them — which  they  spent  in 
hearing  one  talk.  Some  would  even  make  a  trade 
of  telling  the  missionary  that  they  prayed,  by  which 
means  God  directed  them  to  their  lost  cattle,  at  a 
few  yards’  distance,  after  having  been  in  search  of 
them  several  days  ;  and  that  in  the  same  way  he 
had  brought  game  within  reach  of  their  spears. 

Replies  to  questions  as  to  what  they  thought  of  the 
Word  of  God,  were  very  cheap ;  and  if  they  sup- 
posed  that  by  such  means  they  had  obtained  favor 
and  respect,  their  success  would  be  the  subject  of 
merriment  in  their  own  circles.  Some  individuals, 
to  my  knowledge,  who  had  carried  on  this  decep¬ 
tion  in  the  early  period  of  the  mission,  many  years 
afterwards  boasted  how  expert  they  had  been  in 
thus  gulling  the  missionary. 

Although  they  had  received  much  instruction, 
they  appeared  never  for  one  moment  to  have  re¬ 
flected  upon  it,  nor  did  they  retain  traces  of  it  in 
their  memories,  which  are  generally  very  tena¬ 
cious.  Accordingly,  most  of  those  who  at  an 
early  period  made  professions  to  please,  died  as 
they  had  lived,  in  profound  ignorance.  Muna- 
meets,  though  an  early  friend  of  the  mission,  the 
travelling  companion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  intelligent  men  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  than  whom  no  one  at  the  station  had  enjoy¬ 
ed  equal  privileges,  made  the  following  remark 
to  the  writer,  in  his  usual  affectionate  w'ay,  not 
long  before  his  death — ‘‘  Ra-Mary,  your  customs 
may  be  good  enough  for  you,  but  I  never  see 
that  they  fill  the  stomach,”  putting  his  hand  on 
his  own  ;  “  I  would  like  to  live  with  you,  because 
vou  are  kind,  and  could  give  me  medicine  when 
1  am  sick.  Though  I  am  the  uncle  of  Mothibi,  1 
am  the  dog  of  the  chief,  and  must  gather  up  the 
crumbs  (gorge  at  festivals).  I  am  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  though  I  am  still  a 
youth  (seventy  years !)  my  thoughts  and  per¬ 
ceptions  are  neither  so  swift  nor  acute  as  they 
were.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  make  the  i 
children  remember  your  mekhua  (customs).”  j 

They  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  our  customs  more  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood 
than  in  their  own,  but  would,  at  the  same  time, 
admit  that  w^e  were  a  wiser  and  a  superior  race 
of  beings  to  themselves.  For  this  superiority 
some  of  their  wise  heads  w’ould  try  to  account: 
but  this  they  could  only  do  on  the  ground  of  our 
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own  statements,  that  a  Great  Being  made 
man. 

A  wily  rain-maker,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the 
village  in  which  he  dwelt,  once  remarked  after 
hearing  me  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  “  If  you  verily  believe  that  that  Being  cre¬ 
ated  all  men,  then,  according  to  reason,  you 
must  also  believe,  that  in  making  white  people 
he  has  improved  on  his  work ;  he  tried  his  hand 
on  Bushmen  first,  and  he  did  not  like  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  weTe  so  ugly,  and  their  language  like 
that  of  the  frogs.  He  then  tried  his  hand  on  the 
Hottentots,  but  these  did  not  please  him  either. 
He  then  exercised  his  power  and  skill  and  made 
the  Bechuanas,  which  was  a  great  improvement ; 
and  at  last  he  made  the  white  people :  there¬ 
fore,”  exulting  with  an  air  of  triumph  at  the  dis¬ 
covery,  “the  white  people  are  so  much  wiser 
than  we  are,  in  making  walking-houses  (wagons), 
teaching  the  oxen  to  draw  them  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  instructing  them  also  to  plough  the 
gardens  instead  of  making  their  wives  do  it,  like 
the  Bechuanas.”  His  discovery  received  the 
applause  of  the  people,  while  the  poor  mission¬ 
ary’s  arguments,  drawn  from  the  source  of  Di¬ 
vine  truth,  were  thrown  into  the  shade. 

In  a  country  where  extreme  drought  is 
the  greatest  naturai  calamity  to  be  dreaded, 
the  rain-maker  is  an  important  personage  ; 
and  one  who,  if  clever  and  cunning,  turns 
his  knavery  to  excellent  account.  The  arts 
of  the  rain-maker  among  these  African 
tribes  are  very  similar  to  those  described 
by  Gatlin,  as  employed  by  the  rain-makers 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 
Though  the  Bechuanas,  like  the  Hottentots, 
have  now  adopted  many  of  the  customs  of 
civilized  life,  and  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  useful  arts,  they,  in  the  early 
period  of  Mr.  Moffat’s  labors,  despised  and 
ridiculed  European  customs,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  to  their  own  : 

They  could  not  account  for  our  putting  our 
legs,  feet,  and  arms  into  bags,  and  using  buttons 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  bandages  round  our 
bodies,  instead  of  suspending  them  as  ornaments 
from  the  neck  or  hair  of  the  head.  Washing 
the  body,  instead  of  lubricating  it  with  grease 
and  red  ochre,  was  a  disgusting  custom,  and 
cleanliness  about  our  food,  house,  and  bedding, 
contributed  to  their  amusement  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree.  A  native,  who  was  engaged  roasting  a 
piece  of  fat  zebra  flesh  for  me  on  the  coals,  was 
told  that  he  had  better  turn  it  with  a  stick,  or 
fork,  instead  of  his  hands,  which  he  invaria¬ 
bly  rubbed  on  his  dirty  bwly  for  the  sake  of  the 
precious  fat  This  suggestion  made  him  and 
his  companions  laugh  extravagantly,  and  they 
were  wont  to  repeat  it  as  an  interesting  joke 
wherever  they  came. 

Mr.  Moffat  gives  a  long  and  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  their  national  usages,  ending  thus: 

These  ceremonies  were  prodigious  barriers  to 
the  gospel.  Polygamy  was  another  obstacle,  and 
the  Bechuanas,  jealous  of  any  diminution  in  their 
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self-indulgence,  by  being  deprived  of  the  services 
of  their  wives,  looked  wiih  an  t  xtretnely  suspicious 
eye  on  any  innovation  on  this  ancient  custom. 
While  going  to  war,  hunting,  watching  the  cat¬ 
tle,  milking  the  cows,  and  preparing  their  furs 
and  skins  for  mantles,  was  the  work  of  the  men, 
the  women  had  by  far  iheiieavier  task  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  buihling  the  houses,  fencing,  bringing  fire- 
w'ood,  and  heavier  than  all,  nature’s  charge,  the 
rearing  of  a  family.  The  greaD^r  part  of  the  year 
they  are  constantly  employed  ;  and  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  picking  and  sowing  their  gardens,  their  tusk 
is  galling,  living  on  coarse,  scanty  fare,  and  fre¬ 
quently  Ijaving  a  babe  fastened  to  their  backs, 
while  thus  cultivating  the  g.-'ornid. 

The  men,  for  obvious  rta-ons,  found  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  have  a  number  of  such  vassals,  rather  than 
only  one;  wliile  the  women  w'ould  be  perfectly 
amazed  at  one’s  ignorance,  were  she  to  be  told 
that  she  w’ould  be  much  happier  in  a  single  state, 
or  wid(»whood,  than  being  the  mere  concubine  and 
drudge  of  a  haughty  husband,  wlio  spent  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  life  in  lounging  in  the  shade,  while 
she  was  compelled,  for  his  comfort  as  w'ell  rs  her 
own,  to  labor  under  the  rays  of  an  almost  verti¬ 
cal  sun,  in  a  hot  and  wnhcriiig  climate.  .  .  . 

While  standing  near  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
grandees,  who,  with  some  fv;ma!e  companions,  was 
building  a  house,  and  maVing  pn*pa rations  to 
scramble  by  means  of  a  brancli  <»n  to  the  roof,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  they  ought  to  got  tl..Mr  husbands  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work.  This  sot  them  all  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.  Mahnlo,  the  qnoiMi, and  several 
of  the  men  drawing  near  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  merriment,  the  wives  repeat*-d  my  slrnngi',  and, 
to  them,  ludicrous  proposal,  when  another  pt-al  of 
mirth  ensued.  Mahulo,  w’lio  w’as  a  sensible  and 
shrewd  woman,  slated  that  the  plan,  though  hopi?- 
less,  was  a  good  one,  as  she  often  thought  our  cus¬ 
tom  was  much  better  than  tlieirs.  It  was  reasoiia- 
blc  that  w'oman  should  attend  to  hon.s(di()ld  atfairs, 
and  the  lighter  parts  of  labor;  wliile  man,  who 
wont  to  boast  of  his  superior  strength,  should  em¬ 
ploy  his  energy  in  more  laboriou-s  occupations ; 
adding,  she  wished  I  would  give  their  husband.** 
medicine  to  make  them  do  the  work  This  remark 
was  made  rather  in  a  way  of  joke. 

The  government  of  the  Bcchuanas  is  si¬ 
milar  to  that  found  everywhere  in  the  same 
state  of  society, — patriarchal,  but  monarch¬ 
ical,  mild  in  its  character,  and  essentially 
popular.  The  head  chief,  or  king,  is  re¬ 
strained  by  the  petty  chiefs  ;  and  in  tlie 
public  assemblies  or  parliaments  an  elo¬ 
quent  speaker  will  often  attack  the  chief, 
and  turn  the  weight  of  opinion  against 
him : 

I  have  heard  him  inveighed  against  for  making 
women  his  senators  and  his  wife  prime  minister, 
while  the  audience  were  requested  to  lock  at  his 
body,  and  see  if  he  were  not  getting  too  corpulent ; 
a  sure  indication  that  his  mind  was  little  exerciseil 
in  anxieties  about  the  welfare  of  his  people,  lie 
generally  opens  the  business  of  the  day  with  a 
short  speech,  reserving  his  eloquence  and  wisdom 
to  the  close  of  the  meeting,  when  he  analyzes  the 
speeches  that  have  been  delivered,  and  never  for- 
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gets  to  lash  in  the  most  furious  language  those  who 
have  exposed  his  faults,  and  who,  as  he  would  ex¬ 
press  It,  have  walked  over  his  body,  placing 
their  feet  upon  his  neck.  This  is  all  taken  in  good 
part,  and  the  exhausted  chieftain  is  heartily  cheer¬ 
ed  when  the  meeting  dissolves.  These  assem¬ 
blies  keep  lip  a  tolerable  equilibrium  of  power  b<*- 
tween  the  chiefs  and  their  king  :  but  they  are  only 
convened  when  differences  betw'een  tribes  have  to 
be  adjusted,  when  a  predatory  expedition  is  to  be 
undertaken,  or  when  the  removal  of  a  tribe  is  con- 
teiM})!atod  ;  though  occasionally  matters  of  less 
moment  are  introduced. 

Any  custom  which  might  be  construed 
into  some  vague  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice  and  of  a  future  state,  is  by 
Mr.  Moffat  assigned  to  the  cunning  of  the 
sorcerers  or  rain-makers,  who  order  an  ox 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
stomachs,  though  the  ostensible  purpose  is 
the  public  weal,  or  to  avert  national  cala¬ 
mity,  or  cure  disease. 

One  will  try  to  coax  the  sickness  out  of  a  chief¬ 
tain  by  setting  Ir.m  astride  of  an  ox,  with  liis  feet 
;uid  legs  lied,  and  Hum  smothering  the  animal  by 
holding  it.**  nose  in  a  In  rue  bowl  of  water.  A  feast 
follows,  and  the  ox  is  devoured,  sicknes.s  and  all. 
A  sorcerer  will  pretend  he  cannot  find  out  the 
guilty  person,  or  where  the  niiilady  of  another  lies, 
till  hn  has  got  him  to  kill  an  ox,  on  which  he  mn- 
nQiuvrcs,  by  cutting  out  certain  parts.  Another 
doctor  will  require  a  goat,  which  he  kills  over  the 
sick  jier.son,  allowing  the  blood  to  run  down  the 
body  ;  another  will  require  the  fit  of  the  kidney 
of  a  fresh  slaughlored  goat,  saying,  that  any  old 
fat  will  not  do;  and  thus  he  comes  in  for  hi.schop. 
These  slaughteriuj^s  are  prescribed  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so  that  a  stout  ox 
might  he  a  cure  for  a  slight  cold  in  a  chieftain, 
while  a  kid  would  ho  a  remedy  for  a  fever  among 
the  poor,  among  whom  there  was  no  chance  of 
obtaining  any  tl.ing  greater.  The  above  ceremo¬ 
nies  might  with  little  difficulty  bo  construed  into 
sacrifices,  if  we  felt  anxious  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  traditionary  remains.  Is  it,  however,  to  bo 
wondered  at,  among  a  pastoral  people,  whoso 
choicest  viand  is  broiled  or  boiled  meat,  and  to 
whom  fat  of  any  kind  is  like  the  richest  cordials, 
t  that  they  should  solemnizo  every  event  or  circum- 
[  stance  with  beef! 

A  treaty  or  covenant  between  parties  is 
always  ratified  by  the  slaughter  of  one  or 
more  animals,  and  a  consequent  feast.  In 
brief,  Mr.  Moffat’s  reasoning  goes  far  to 
demolish  many  plausible  theories  of  the  in¬ 
nate  perception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
an  innate  sense  of  rectitude  in  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  universal  idea  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  benighted,  or 
rather  the  embruted  people,  remained  in 
apparently  the  same  state  of  apathy  and 
ignorance  as  at  the  first.  As  long  as  they 
were  gratified  with  presents  they  remained 
good-humored;  but  when  the  streams  of 
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bounty  or  bribery  ceased  to  flow  they  be¬ 
came  rude,  abusive,  and  even  dangerous. 
The  life  passed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mofl'at,  and 
their  fellow-laborer  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  not 
only  one  of  great  discomfort  and  hardship, 
but  of  peril  and  bitterness. 

Our  time  was  incessant!}'  occupied  in  building, 
and  laboring  frequently  for  the  meat  that  peris!;- 
eth ;  but  our  exertions  were  often  in  vain,  for 

while  we  sowed,  the  natives  reaped . 

The  native  women,  seeing  the  fertilizing  effect  of 
the  water  in  our  gardens,  thought  very  naturally 
that  they  had  an  equal  rightto  their  own,  and  took 
the  liberty  of  cutting  open  our  water  ditch,  and 
allowing  it  on  some  occasions  to  flood  theirs.  ] 
This  mode  of  proceeding  left  us  at  limes  without 
a  drop  of  water,  even  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  pleaded,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  chiefs, — the  wome.i  were  the  masters  in 
this  matter.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  were  daily  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  alternately  three  miles  with  a  spade, 
about  three  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  holti'st  time  of  the 
day,  and  turn  in  the  many  outlets  into  native  gar¬ 
dens,  that  we  might  have  a  little  moisture  to  refresh 


sive.  As  it  was  not  pii'asant  to  take  our  meals 
amongst  such  tilth,  our  dinner  was  often  deferred 
for  hours,  hoping  for  their  departure  ;  but,  after  all, 
it  had  to  be  eaten  when  the  natives  were  despatch¬ 
ing  their  game  at  our  feet.  Our  attendance  at 
fiublic  worship  would  vary  from  one  to  forty  ;  and 
t:iese  veiy  often  manifesting  the  greatest  indeco¬ 
rum.  Some  would  be  snormg ;  others  laughing  ; 
>ome  workitig ;  and  o' hers,  who  might  even  be 
styled  the  noblesse^  would  be  employed  in  removing 
fiom  their  orrmmciits  certain  nameless  insects, 
letting  them  rim  about  the  forms,  while  sitting  by 
the  missionary’s  wife.  Never  having  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cliairs  or  stools,  some,  by  way  of  imita¬ 
tion,  would  sit  with  their  feet  on  the  benches,  hav¬ 
ing  their  knees,  according  to  their  usual  mode  of 
.sitting,  drawn  up  to  their  chins.  In  this  position 
one  would  fall  asleep  and  tumble  over,  to  the  great 
merriment  of  his  feliows.  On  some  occasions  an 
opportunity  would  be  watched  to  rob  when  the 
missionary  was  engaged  in  public  service.  .  . 

Some  nights,  or  rather  mornings,  we  have  had 
TO  record  thefts  conirnitted  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-four  hours  in  our  house.s  our  smith-shop,  our 
i  garden,  and  among  our  cattle  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

!  .  .  .  Some  of  our  tools  and  utensils  which 


our  burnt-Tip  vegetables  during  the  night,  which  we  j 
were  obliged  to  irrii/ale  wlieii  we  ought  to  have 
D’sted  from  the  labors  of  the  day.  Many  night 
watches  were  spent  in  this  way  ;  and  after  we 
had  raised  with  great  labor  vegetables,  so  neces- 1 
sary  to  our  constitutions,  tlie  natives  would  steal ; 
them  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  after  a  year’s  j 
toil  and  care,  wo  scarcely  reaped  any  thing  to  re-  j 
ward  us  for  our  labor . When  we 


they  stole,  on  finding  the  metal  not  what  they  ex¬ 
pected,  they  would  bring  back,  beaten  into  all 
sliapes,  and  offer  them  in  exchange  for  some  other 
article  of  value.  Knives  were  always  eagerly 
coveted,  our  metal  spiMui.s  t'uey  melted  ;  and  when 
we  were  supplied  with  plated  iron  ones,  which 
tiiey  Ibimu  nut  so  pliable,  they  siipfioscd  them  be- 
witeht  d.  Very  ol’len,  when  employed  in  working 
at  a  distance  from  the  hoiisi',  if  there  was  no  one 


complained,  the  women,  who  one  would  iiave  i 
thought  would  have  been  tlie  first  to  appreciate  the  ! 
principles  by  which  we  were  actuated,  became  i 
ex!ispe’'alcd,  and  going  to  the  higher  dam,  where  1 
the  water  was  led  out  of  the  river,  with  their  picks  j 
completely  destroyed  it,  allowing  the  sfn  am  toj 
flow  ill  its  ancient  bf*d.  By  this  means  the  supply  t 
of  water  we  formerly  had  was  reduced  to  one-lialf,  ■ 
and  that  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  loved  j 
u.sonly  when  we  could  supply  thorn  with  tobacco, 
repair  their  tools,  or  administer  medicine  to  the  [ 
afflicted.  But  all  this,  and  much  more,  failed  to  j 
soften  their  fi-elings  towards  us.  Mr.s.  Moffat,  j 
from  these  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  female  | 
assistance,  has  been  compelled  to  send  the  lieavi-  j 
er  part  of  our  linen  a  hundred  miles  to  be  wash- : 
cd. 

Our  siUiation  might  be  better  conceived  than 
described  ;  not  one  believed  our  report  arnotig  ihe  j 
thousands  by  wl.'oin  we  were  surrounded.  Native  i 
aid,  especially  to  the  wife  of  the  missionary,  j 
though  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  was  a  source  ofi 
anxiety,  and  an  addition  to  oiir  cares  ;  for  any  in-  i 
dividual  might  not  only  threaten,  but  carry  a  rash  ■ 

purpose  into  effect . As  many  ' 

men  and  women  as  pleased  might  come  into  our  j 
hut,  leaving  us  not  room  even  to  turn  ourselves,  and  ! 
making  every  thing  they  touched  the  color  of  their  ; 
own  greasy  red  attire;  while  some  were  talking, 
others  would  be  sleeping,  and  some  pilfering  what¬ 
ever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  This 
would  keep  the  hou.sewife  a  perfect  prisoner  in  a 
suffocating  atmosphere,  almost  intolerable;  and 
when  they  departed,  they  left  ten  times  more  than 
their  number  behind — company  still  more  offen- 1 


ill  whom  he  could  confide,  the  missionary  would 
bo  compelicd  to  carry  them  all  to  the  place  where 
lie  went  to  seek  a  draught  of  water,  well  knowing 
that  if  they  were  left  they  would  take  wings  be¬ 
fore  he  could  return . 

ISoinelimes  the  mis.sionary  is  called  to  suffer 
much  greater  privations  than  have  now  been  de- 
.‘•'cribed.  Tiiis  may  be  the  most  proper  place,  briefly 
to  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  general  character  of 
rnv  manner  ol  living,  while  on  this  station.  As  be- 
fire  noticed,  I  had  neither  bread  nor  vegetables. 
But  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Bella,  once  sent  me  a  bag  con¬ 
taining  a  few  pounds  of  salt,  but,  on  examining  it, 
I  co.'ld  scarcely  tell  whether  there  was  most  sand 
or  salt,  and  having  become  accustomed  to  do  with¬ 
out  it,  1  hung  It  upon  a  nail,  where  it  remained 
imtiMiched.  My  foo<l  was  milk  and  meat,  living 
fur  weelvs  together  on  one,  and  the  n  for  a  while  on 
the  otlier,  and  again  on  Imtli  together.  All  was 
w<*II  so  lung  as  1  had  either,  but  sometimes  they 

both  failed . 1  shall  never  forget 

till!  kindness  of  'Bit us  Africaner,  who,  wdien  he 
visited  the  station,  would  come  and  ask  what  he 
could  do  for  me,  and,  on  r(?ceiving  a  few  shots, 
would  go  to  the  field,  and  almost  always  bring  me 
home  something,  for  he  was  an  extraordinary 
marKsmari. 

The  content.s  of  my  wardrobe  bore  the  same  im- 
pr.'ss  of  poverty.  The  supply  of  clothes  which  I 
had  received  iu  London  were,  as  is  loo  often  the 
case,  made  a.^ter  the  dandy  fashion,  and  I  being 
still  a  growing  youth,  they  soon  went  to  pieces. 
There  were  no  laundry-maids  there,  ror  any  thing 
like  ironing  or  mangling.  The  old  woman  who 
washed  my  linen  Eometinics  with  soap,  but  oftener 
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without,  was  wont  to  make  one  shirt  into  a  bag 
and  stuff  the  others  into  it,  and  1  just  look  tliem  out 
as  they  were,  and  more  than  once  have  1  turned 
one  to  feel  the  comfort  of  a  clean  shirt.  My  dear 
old  mother,  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  taught  me  both  to  sew  and  knit; 
and  when  I  would  tell  her  I  intended  being  a  man, 
she  would  reply,  “  Lad,  ye  dinna  ken  whar  your 
lot  will  be  cast.”  IShe  was  right,  for  1  have  often 
had  occasion  to  use  the  needle  since. 

These  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  hardships  to  which  all  these  good 
men  and  their  families  had,  more  or  less, 
to  submit. 

One  main  object  with  Moffat  was  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  language,  in  which  he  has 
since  made  so  great  a  proficiency.  But  this 
important  acquirement  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  and  made  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  He  relates — 

It  was  something  like  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
many  were  the  ludicrous  blunders  I  made.  The 
more  waggish  of  those  from  whom  I  occasionally 
obtained  sentences  and  forms  of  speech,  would 
richly  enjoy  the  fun,  if  they  succeeded  in  leading 
me  into  egregious  mistakes  and  shameful  blun¬ 
ders  ;  hut  though  I  had  to  pay  dear  for  my  cre¬ 
dulity,  1  learned  something.  After  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  to  every  species  of  manual,  and 
frequently  menial,  labor  for  the  whole  day,  work¬ 
ing  under  a  burning  sun,  standing  on  the  saw- 
pit,  laboring  at  the  anvil,  treading  clay,  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  cleaning  a  water-ditch,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  I  was  in  no  very  fit  condition  for 
study,  even  when  a  quiet  hour  could  he  obtained 
in  the  evening  for  that  purpose.  And  this  was 
not  all;  an  efficient  interpreter  could  not  be 
found  in  the  country ;  and  when  every  thing 
was  ready  for  inquiry,  the  native  mind,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  analyze  abstract  terms,  would,  after  a 
few  questions,  be  completely  bewildered. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Moffat  makes  ob¬ 
servations  not  less  important  to  persons 
endeavoring  to  acquire  an  unwritten  lan¬ 
guage  than  to  philologers.  Among  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries  were  the  sorcerers  or  rain-makers, 
whose  province  they  had,  it  was  suspected, 
come  to  usurp ;  for  these  crafty  vagabonds, 
who  live  by  adroitly  cheating  and  deluding 
the  people,  seemed  to  think  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  themselves  were  of  the  same 
calling.  A  famous  rain-maker,  of  grand 
pretensions,  had  been  sent  for  from  a  great 
distance  during  a  season  of  extreme  drought, 
of  whom  it  is  told  ; 

The  rain-makers,  as  I  have  since  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing,  w’ere  men  of  no  com¬ 
mon  calibre  ;  and  it  was  the  conviction  of  their 
natural  superiority  of  genius,  which  emboldened 
them  to  lay  the  public  mind  prostrate  before  the 
reveries  of  their  fancies.  Being  foreigners,  they 
generallv  amplified  prodigiously  on  their  Ibrmer 
feats.  The  present  one,  as  has  been  noticed, 
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was  above  the  common  order.  He  kept  the 
chiefs  and  nobles  gazing  on  him  witlt  silent 
amazement,  while  the  demon  of  mendacity  en¬ 
riched  his  themes  with  lively  imagery,  making 
them  fancy  they  saw  their  corn-fields  floating  in 
the  breeze,  and  their  flocks  and  herds  return 
lowing  homewards  by  noonday  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  pasture.  He  had  in  his  wrath  deso¬ 
lated  the  cities  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  by 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  and  commanding  the 
clouds  to  burst  upon  them.  He  had  arrested 
the  progress  of  a  powerful  army,  by  causing  a 
flood  to  descend,  which  fornied  a  mighty  river, 
and  arrested  their  course.  These,  and  many 
other  pretended  supernatural  displays  of  his 
power,  were  received  as  sober  truths.  The  re¬ 
port  of  his  fame  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes  came  to  pay  him 
homage.  We  scarcely  knew  whether  to  expect 
from  him  open  hostility,  secret  machinations,  or 
professed  friendship.  He,  like  all  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  was  a  thinking  and  calculating  soul,  in  the 
habit  of  studying  human  nature,  affable,  enga¬ 
ging,  with  an  acute  eye,  and  exhibiting  a  dignity 
of  mien,  with  an  ample  share  of  self-esteem, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  his  obsequiousness, 

he  could  not  hide . He  found  we 

were  men  of  peace,  and  would  not  quarrel.  For 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  small  piece  of  tobacco, 
he  would  occasionally  pay  us  a  visit,  and  even 
enter  the  place  of  worship.  He  was  also  stu¬ 
dious  not  to  give  offence.  While  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  he  would  giv'e  a  feeble  assent  to 
our  views,  as  to  the  sources  of  that  element,  over 
which  he  pretended  to  have  a  sovereign  con¬ 
trol . 

It  might  be  briefly  noticed,  that  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  fraud,  he  would,  when  clouds  ap¬ 
peared,  order  the  women  neither  to  plant  nor 
sow,  lest  they  should  be  scared  away.  He  w’ould 
also  require  them  to  go  to  the  fields,  and  gather 
certain  roots  and  herbs,  with  which  he  might 
light  what  appeared  to  the  natives  mysterious 
fires.  Elate  with  hope,  they  would  go  in  crowds 
to  the  hills  and  dales,  herborize,  and  return  to 
the  town  with  songs,  and  lay  their  gatherings  at 
his  feet.  With  these  he  would  sometimes  pro¬ 
ceed  to  certain  hills,  and  raise  smoke  ;  gladly 
would  he  have  raised  the  wind  also,  if  he  could 
have  done  so,  well  knowing  that  the  latter  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  precursor  of  rain.  He  would  select 
the  time  of  new  and  lull  moon  for  his  purpose, 
aware  that  at  those  seasons  there  was  frequently 
a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  often  a 
matter  of  speculation  with  me  whether  such  men 
had  not  the  fullest  conviction  in  their  own  minds 
that  they  were  gulling  the  public ;  and  opportu¬ 
nities  have  been  afforded  which  convinced  me 
that  my  suspicions  were  well  grounded.  I  met 
one  anjong  the  Barolongs,  who,  from  some  ser¬ 
vice  I  had  done  him,  thought  me  very  kind,  and, 
before  he  knew  my  character,  became  very  inti¬ 
mate.  He  had  derived  benefit  from  some  of  my 
medicines,  and  consequently  viewed  me  as  a 
doctor,  and  one  of  his  own  fraternity.  In  reply 
to  some  of’ my  remarks,  he  said.  “It  is  only  wise 
men  who  can  be  rain-makers,  for  it  requires  very 
great  wisdom  to  deceive  so  many;”  adding, 
“you  and  I  know  that.”  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  me  a  broad  hint  that  I  must  not  remain 
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there,  lest  I  should  interfere  witli  his  field  of  la-  :br  he  had  come  for  advice.  “  What  am  I  to  doT* 
bor.  he  inquired  ;  1  wish  all  the  women  were  men  ; 

Aq  those  savfttres  who  are  idolaters  he-  *  can  get  on  with  the  men,  but  I  cannot  manage 

coine  enraged  with  gods  when  and,  feeling  the  need  of  caution,  replied,  “that  the 

desires  are  not  complied  W’lth,  and  break  women  had  just  cause  to  complain;  he  had  pro- 
nnd  tear  them  in  pieces,  so  do  these  Afri-  mised  them  rain,  but  the  land  was  dust,  their  gar- 
cans  act  with  their  sorcerers.  This  great  dens  burned  up,  and  were  I  a  w’oman,  1  would 
rain-maker  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  (-omplain  as  loudly  as  any  of  them.” 
a  chief;  and  his  wife,  who  w^as  considered  kept  himself  very  seclud^  for  a 

.00  handsome  for  him,  given  .o  .he  chiefs 

son.  >V  hen  all  bis  arts,  contrivances,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
shifts  had  failed  and  some  of  them  W’ere  the  drought.  All  were  now  eagerly  listening ;  he 
most  ingenious — he  insinuated  that  the  dilated  some  time,  till  he  had  raised  their  expecta- 
cause  of  his  failure  was  the  presence  of  fioo  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  he  revealed  the 
the  missionaries,  who  rendered  the  clouds  oiystery.  “Do  you  not  see,  when  clouds  come 

»  hard-hearted,”  and  “  dried  up  the  teats  of  ■“  «•?'"  1” 

I  »  'ru  •.  r.u  *  •  •  I  his  question  receiving  a  hearty  and  unanimous 

heaven.  1  he  situation  of  the  missionaries  he  added  that  ourwhii  face,  frigl.tened 

became  at  this  juncture  extremely  perilous,  the  clouds,  and  they  need  not  expect  rain  ao 
It  is  said —  long  as  w^e  w'ere  in  the  country.  This  was  a  home- 

mu  1  .  1  .  u  .  1  j  str^e,  and  it  was  an  easy  hiatter  for  u.s  to  calcii- 

The  people  at  last  became  impatient,  and  poured  ,he  influence  of  aucli  a  charge  would  be 

forth  their  curses  against  brother  Hami  ton  and  he  public  mind.  We  were  very  soSn  informed 
mpelf,  as  the  cause  ofall  their  sorrows.  Our  bell,  „fthecvll  of  our  conduct,  to  which  we  pleaded 
which  was  rung  for  public  worship,  they  said,  tt, at  as  we  were  not  aware  that 

frightened  the  clouds ;  our  prayers  came  in  also  e 

g.  »  I  f  *i  ui  u  »»  •  1  ''c  were  doing  WTong,  being  as  anxious  as  any  of 

for  a  share  of  the  blame.  “Don  t  you,”  said  the  .  „•  t..  ...  i,.  i..  i. .  ..  u 

,  e  4.1  £  1  *  u  j  •  them  for  rain,  w’ew’ould  willingly  look  to  our  chins, 

chief  rather  fiercely  to  me,  “bow  down  in  your  .  .J  i,  i  ..  i  ,  ii 

,  ,  *  11  .  •  u  1  •  or  the  ground,  all  the  day  long,  if  U  w'ould  serve 

houses,  and  pray  and  talk  to  something  bad  in  the  .,  •  *»  t*  .u  i  ui  . 

\  ,1,  1  *  •  their  purpose.  It  was  rather  remarkable,  that 

ground}  A  council  was  held,  and  restrictions  u  ^  ii  ..  j  •  j  „  i  ui  i  u  i  .1 
^  *  u  1  -j  11  *•  wr  c  j  much  as  they  admired  my  long  black  beanl,  they 

were  to  be  laid  on  all  our  actions.  We  refused  1  ♦  .u  ;  •  .u*  .  .  .  ui  ^ 

v  •  *i  *  .u  *  I  •  u  thought  that  ;n  this  case  it  was  most  to  blame. 

comphance,  urgmg  tha  the  spot  on  which  the  However,  this  season  of  trial  passed  over,  to  our 
mission  premises  stood,  Ijad  boon  given  to  therm,.  ^  forsometime 

sionaries.  The  ra:n-maker  appeared  to  avoid  ac-  ’-.i  •  r  .•  •  •  1  i-  .  ♦ 

1  u  r  u  c  ur  "  dh  many  indications  or  suspicion  and  distrust 

cusing  us  openly  ;  he  felt  some  sense  of  obligation,  •'  ^ 

his  wife  having  experienced  that  my  rnedicines  Matters  were  now  coming  to  extremity. 

and  mode  of  bleeding  did  her  more  good  than  all  ^he  long-continued  drought,  and  all  its  at- 

his  nostrums.  He  would  occasionally  visit  our  ^  ^ .  j  1 

humble  dwellings,  and  when  1  happened  to  be  in  ‘ep^ant  miseries,  were  attributed  to  the 
the  smith’s  shop,  he  would  look  on  most  intently  missionaries,  who  were  ordered  to  leave 
when  he  saw  a  piece  of  iron  welded,  or  an  instru-  the  country ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  violence 
ment  made,  and  tell  me  privately  he  wished  I  were  would  be  employed  unless  the  orders  of  the 
living  among  his  people,  assuring  me  that  there  chiefs  for  their  departure  were  obeyed, 
was  plenty  of  timber  and  iron  there.  The  missionaries  refused  to  go  aw'ay,  and 

One  day  he  came  and  sat  down,  with  a  face 

,  .  j  ,  .  ,  j.  ..  stated  their  reasons  lor  remaining,  which 

somewhat  elongated,  and  evincing  inward  dissatis-  >  .  i  ®  , 

faction.  On  making  inquiry,  I  found,  as  I  had  of  a  nature  quite  incomprehensible  to 

heard  whispered  the  day  before,  that  all  was  not  aborigines,  who  however  remarked, 

right;  the  public  voice  was  sounding  ominous  iu  “These  men  must  have  ten  lives.  When 

his  ears.  He  inquired  how  the  women  were  in  ihey  are  so  fearless  of  death,  there  must  be 

our  country ;  and  supposing  he  wished  to  know  something  in  immortality.”  The  suspicions 

what  they  were  like,  1  pointed  him  to  my  wife,  excited  among  these  people,  from  the  most 

adding,  that  there  w’ere  some  taller,  and  some  .  •  •  i  r  -ui  ‘ii  .  *  .u 

,  ,  ax'Pu.-  »»  trivial  causes,  forcibly  illustrate  the  pow'er 

shorter  than  she  was.  “  That  is  not  what  1  mean,  .  .  •  i  ^  m 

he  replied;  “I  want  to  know  what  part  they  take  prejudice  over  ignorant  minds.  Two 

in  public  affairs,  and  how  they  act  when  they  do  ‘‘ttle  images  of  soldiers,  stuck  upon  a  Dutch 

sol”  I  replied,  “that  when  the  women  of  my  clock  fixed  in  the  wall  in  the  place  of  wor- 

country  had  occasion  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  ship,  were  magnified  into  something  vast 

public  affairs,  they  carried  all  before  them ;”  add-  ajjj  sinister. 

ing,  in  a  jocose  strain,  “wait  till  we  missionaries 

get  the  women  on  our  side,  as  they  nowr  are  on  The  little  images  in  the  clock  were  soon  magni- 
yours,  and  there  will  be  no  more  rain-makers  in  fied  into  Goliahs,  and  the  place  of  worship  lomced 
the  country.”  At  this  remark  he  looked  at  me  as  upon  as  an  eirUlu  ea  kholega,  a  house  of  bondage, 
if  I  had  just  risen  out  of  the  earth.  “May  tliat  It  w’as  necessary  to  lake  dow'n  the  fairy-looking 
time  never  arrive  !”  he  cried,  with  a  countenance  strangers,  and  cut  a  piece  off  their  painted  bodies, 
expressive  of  unusual  anxiety.  I  replied,  “that  to  convince  the  affrighted  natives  that  the  objects 
time  would  assuredly  come,  for  Jehovah,  the  mighty  of  their  alarm  w'ere  only  bits  of  colored  wood. 
God,  had  spoken  it.  He  was  evidently  chagrined,  Many,  however,  thought  themselves  too  wise  to  be 
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thus  easily  deceived.  Tlioug’h  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  etrrejrioiis  folly  of  believing  tluit  the  little 
listl(\  “  carved  ones/’  would  one  day  seize  them  by 
the  throat  in  the  sanctuary,  they  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinued  to  suspect,  that  tlie  motives  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  were  any  tiling’  but  disinterested. 

Mr.  Moffat  had  been,  even  when  matters 
looked  the  darkest,  unconsciously  laying: 
the  foundation  of  his  future  success;  and 
now  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  of  which  he  avail¬ 
ed  himself  with  singular  boldness  and  sa-  j 
gracity,  and  at  lenfrth  fully  grained  the  con-  | 
fidence  and  rej^ard  of  the  people,  who  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  hi«  will  and  power  to 
serve  them.  The  details  of  those  transac-  j 
tions  which  gained  him  the  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  tribe,  e.xhibit  one  of  the  most  j 
complete  pictures  of  savage  warfare, —  j 
where  the  great  impeller  is  hunger,  and 
where  one  horde  pours  forth  from  the  wil-  | 
derness  after  another,  spreading  dismay  i 
and  devastation  in  their  course, — that  an-  I 
cient  or  modern  literature  affords.  i 

For  more  than  a  year,  numerous  wild  ru-  j 
mors  of  war,  brought  by  the  hunters  and  | 
traders,  had  reached  the  mission-station,  1 
but  of  so  extravagant  a  nature,  that  they  j 
were  at  first  treated  as  the  dreams  of  mad-  j 
men.  It  was  said  that  a  mighty  woman  | 
named  Afantatee,  was  coming  on  at  the  head  j 
of  an  invincible  army,  numerous  as  the  lo-  j 
custs,  marching  onward  among  the  interior 
nations,  bringing  devastation  and  ruin 
wherever  she  appeared  ;  and  that  she  nou¬ 
rished  the  army  with  her  own  milk,  sent 
out  hornets  before  her,  and  was  laying  the 
world  desolate.  ]Mr.  Moffat  began  to  think  j 
that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for ' 
these  extraordinary  gazettes,  and  concluded  | 
that  they  were  magnified  rumors  of  the  de- 1 
structive  wars  carrying  on  by  Chaka  the  | 
tyrant  of  Zoolus  ;  and  though  this  monster  i 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  cause  alarm,  1 
the  missionary  had  various  reasons  for  | 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  af-  | 
fairs  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  he  j 
accordingly  resolved  to  visit  Alakaba,  the  | 
chief  of  the  Ilauangketsi  ;  and  by  opening] 
a  friendly  intercourse,  or  mediating  be-  j 
tween  hostile  tribes,  prevent,  if  possible,  | 
their  perpetual  bloody  conflicts.  He  wish-  i 
cd,  besides,  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  manners  and  language.  The  chief  i 
and  people  among  whom  he  had  so  long  ' 
resided  on  the  Kuruman,  were  averse  to  his  j 
journey.  !Makaba  was  represented  as  a  fe-  i 
rocious  murderer,  from  whose  territory  he  ] 
would  never  return  alive.  He  however  i 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  far  on  his  march  when  he  ascer- 1 
taiued,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  lierce  and  | 
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warlike  tribe  of  Mantatees,  typified  by  the 
gigantic  woman,  had  actually  reached  some 
of  the  neighboring  tribes,  whose  towns 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  marauders. 
'I'he  spies  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  move¬ 
ments  of  this  advancing  army, — which,  like 
the  ancient  hordes,  moved  onward,  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  and 
dogs, — could  give  no  satisfactory  tidings  ; 
and  Mr.  Moffat  and  his  company  proceeded 
for  the  town  of  the  chief,  Makaba  ;  but  the 
party  had  not  advanced  much  farther  when 
they  were  driven  to  their  wits’  end. 

We  were  on  the  alert,  and  made  inquiries  of 
every  stranger  we  met  about  the  invaders,  but 
could  learn  iiothinir,  although  we  were  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  of  which  it  was 
reported  the  enemy  were  in  possession.  We  saw, 
on  a  distant  lieight,  some  men  who  were  evidently 
looking  our  way,  and  tiieir  not  approacliing  our 
wagons  was  so  unusual  with  hungry  natives,  that 
we  thought  they  must  be  strangers  from  a  great 
distance,  or  some  of  the  Mantatees.  Two  days 
passed  over,  and  on  the  next,  when  we  were  about 
to  start  for  the  Bauangkelsi,  two  Barolongs  pass- 
ing  by,  informed  us  of  the  fact  that  the  Mantatees 
w<  re  in  possession  of  the  town,  which  lay  rather 
in  our  rear,  behind  some  heights,  which  wo  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw.  As  one  of  these  men  had  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  in  the  conflict  with  that  peo¬ 
ple,  no  doubt  was  left  in  our  nunds  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  returning  immediately  to  the  place  whence 
we  had  come,  particularly  as  there  was  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  our  course  might  be  intercepted,  some 
prisoners  who  had  escaped  having  refiorted  that 
the  enemy  were  about  to  start  for  Lithako.  We 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Nokaneng,  and  were 
met  there  by  individuals  who  authenticated  my  re¬ 
port  to  some  thousands,  who  were  pleasing  tliem- 
sflres  with  the  idea  tliat  there  was  no  such  enemy. 
VV^hen  I  arrived  at  our  station  the  fearful  news 
spread  rapidly.  A  public  meeting  was  convened, 
and  the  principal  men  met,  to  whom  I  gave  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  account  of  all  the  information  I  had 
gathered  respecting  the  character  and  f>rogress  of 
t!ie  Mantatees.  That  they  were  really  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  powerful  body,  bad  destroyed  many  towns 
of  the  Bakone  tribes,  slaughtered  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  laid  Kurrechane  in  ruins,  scattered 
the  B.irolo.igs,  and,  in  addition,  were  said  lo  bo 
cannibals  !  'J'he  alarming  tidings  produced  at  first 
a  gloom  on  every  countenance,  and  when  I  had 
finished  speaking,  a  prefoHiid  silence  reigned  for 
some  minutes.  Mothibi  then  replied  in  the  name 
of  the  assembly,  that  he  was  exceedingly  thankful 
that  I  had  been  tlo^a  e  thata,  hard-lmaded,  and  pur¬ 
sued  my  journey,  for,  by  so  doing,  1  had  discovered 
to  them  their  danger. 

All  were  now  ready  to  bless  me  for  having  taken 
my  own  way.  Tin  y  solicited  counsel,  but  all  I 
could  give  was  to  fltio  to  the  colony,  or  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Griquas  ;  that  as  the  B  chnanas 
were  entirely  unable  to  resi.st  so  numerous  and  sa¬ 
vage  a  force  as  the  Mantatees,  I  w«)nld  proceed 
instantly  to  Griqna  Town,  give  information,  con¬ 
vey  their  wishes,  and  obtain  assistance  and  wagons 
to  remove  our  goods  from  tlie  station.  Some  pro- 
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posed  fleeing’  to  the  Kalagare  desert :  but  from  1 
this  I  strotigly  dissuaded  tiiern,  feuring  tlmt  many  ! 
would  p('risli  from  want.  As  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  in  tl;e  absence  of  horses,  I  proceeded  with  my 
wagon  to  Griqjiu  Town,  vnIutc  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting,  at  Mr.  Melvili’s  house,  George  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.,  of  Cape  Town,  who  was  on  a  tour,  and 
about  to  \isit  Litliako. 

In  brief,  the  services  which  Mr.  MofTat, 
hy  his  prompitude  and  sagacity,  rendered 
to  the  tribe  at  this  critical  period,  gaified 
for  him  an  ascendency  which  he  never  after¬ 
wards  lost.  A  public  meeting  or  parlia¬ 
ment  was  instantly  assembled  ;  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  eloquence  of  which  are  mi¬ 
nutely  described,  and  at  which  there  was 
“little  cheering,  and  less  hissing,  while 
every  speaker  fearlessly  stated  his  senti¬ 
ments.”  Our  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of 
the/^iLs^o  must  be  brief.  An  old  chief,  when 
his  turn  came  to  address  the  assembly, 
said, — 

“  Yo  sons  of  Molehabangue,  ye  have  now  had 
experience  enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  proceed  against  the  MaiituteeF,  who  have 
no  ohj 'ct  but  to  steal  and  destroy.  Ye  sons  of 
Molehabangue  !  ye  sous  of  Molehabauguo  !  ye 
have  done  well  this  day.  You  are  now  acting 
wisely,  first  to  deliberate  and  then  to  proceed  :  the 
missionary  has  discovered  our  danger  like  the 
rising  sun  after  a  dark  niglit ;  a  man  ^ees  the  dan- 
ger  lie  was  in  when  darkness  shuts  his  eyes.  We 
must  not  act  like  Bechuanas,  wc  must  act  like  Ma- 
koO IS  (white  people).  Is  this  our  pitsho  !  No,  it 
is  the  pitsho  of  tfie  mi.ssionary  ;  therefore  tve  must 
speak  and  act  like  Makooas.” 

But  we  have  no  space  for  eloquence.  The 
time  for  action  had  come  ;  the  Griqua  auxi¬ 
liaries  arrived  ;  and  the  commando  marched 
forth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mofi’at.  It  had 
been  resolved  in  council,  that  the  scene  of 
combat  bad  best  be  cliosen  at  a  distance 
from  their  town.  The  bold,  yet  becoming 
and  consistent  part  which  the  missionary 
acted  throughout  this  campaign,  must  have 
raised  him  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the 
tribe,  though  lie  only  acted  as  the  consistent 
servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  and 
another  individual  advanced  before  the  main 
body''  to  learn  how  matters  stood,  and,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  a  collision  ;  but  the 
Mantatees  would  not  approach  him  ;  and  he 
relates, — 

At  sunset  I  left  Waterboer  and  the  scouts,  and 
rode  back,  to  conf,*r  with  Mr.  Melvill  and  the  Gri¬ 
qua  chiefs,  and  to  advise  some  scheme  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  terms  of  peace,  and  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  battle.  The  Griquas 
had  come,  headed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  Adam 
Kok,  Beretid  Bereiid,  Audries  Waterboer,  and 
Cornelius  Kok  ;  but  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  Waterboer  should  take  the  command.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  nobly  and  gcnerou.sly,  insisted  on  my  taking 


his  best  horse,  urging  that  my  life  was  far  more 
valuable  than  his.  This  kind  act  was  the  more 
sensibly  felt  as  the  horse  was  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  commando  ;  and  but  for  this  cin  umstance, 

1  could  not  have  done  what  I  did,  nor,  l.umanly 
speaking,  could  1  have  escaped  with  my  life. 

Having  spent  an  almost  sleepless  night  on  the 
plain,  from  extreme  cold,  we  were  all  in  motion 
next  morning  before  daylight.  The  attempt 
made  the  preceding  day  to  bring  about  a  Ifiendly 
conimunicatioir-  having  entirely'  I’ailed,  it  was 
judged  expedient  tor  the  commando  to  ride  up  to 
the  invaders,  hoping,  tVom  the  im|aising  appear¬ 
ance  of  about  one  hundred  horsemen,  to  intimi¬ 
date  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  parley.  Por 
this  purpose  the  commando  approached  within 
150  yards,  with  a  view  to  beckon  some  one  to 
come  out.  On  this  the  enemy  commenced  their 
terrible  liowl,  and  at  once  discharged  their  clubs 
and  javelins.  'I'heir  black  dismal  appearance, 
and  savage  lury,  with  their  hoarse  and  stento¬ 
rian  voices,  were  calculateil  to  oaunt ;  and  the 
Griquas,  on  their  first  attack,  wisely  retreated  to 
a  short  distance,  and  again  drew  up. 

Soon  after  the  battle  commenced,  the  Bechu¬ 
anas  came  up,  and  united  in  playing  on  the 
enemy  with  poisoned  arrows,  but  they  were 
soon  driven  back;  halt-a-do/.cn  of  the  fierce 
Mantatees  made  tlie  whole  body  scamper  oti  in 
wild  disorder.  After  two  Jiours  and  a  half’s 
combat,  the  Griquas,  finding  their  ammunition 
fast  diminishing,  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of 
loss  of  life,  began  to  storm;  when  the  enemy 
gave  way,  taking  a  westerly  direction,  ^'he 
horsemen,  however,  intcrcejited  them,  when 
they  immediately  descended  towards  the  ravine, 
as  if  determined  not  to  return  by  the  way  they 
came,  which  they  crossed,  hut  were  again  inter¬ 
cepted.  On  turning  round,  tliey  seemed  despe¬ 
rate,  but  were  soon  repulsed.  Great  conlusion 
now  prevailed,  the  ground  being  very  stony, 
which  rendered  it  diliicult  to  manage  the  horses. 
At  this  moment  an  awful  .scene  was  presented  to 
the  view.  The  undulating  country  around  was 
covered  with  warriors,  all  in  motion,  so  that  it 
was  ditlicult  to  say  whoi  were  enemies  or  who 
were  friends.  Clouds  of  dust  were  rising  from 
the  immense  masses,  wlio  appeared  flying  with 
terror,  or  pursuing  with  fear.  'I’o  the  alarming 
confusion  was  added  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  the 
vociferations  of  the  yet  un vanquished  warriors, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
widows’  piercing  wail,  and  the  cries  from  infant 
voices,  'i’he  enemy  then  directed  their  course 
towards  the  town,  which  was  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  of  the  same  people,  still  more  iiumerous. 
Here  again  another  desperate  struggle  ensued, 
when  they  appeared  determined  to  inclose  the 
horsemen  within  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the 
houses,  through  which  they  were  slowly  passing, 
giving  the  enemy  time  to  escape.  At  last  seized 
with  despair,  the  fled  precipitately.  It  liad  been 
observed  during  the  fight  that  some  women  went 
backward  and  forward  to  the  town,  only  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  the  most 
perfect  iiidiftercrice  to  their  fearful  situation. 
While  the  commando  was  struggling  between 
hope  and  despair  of  being  able  to  rout  the  ene¬ 
my,  information  was  brought  that  the  half  of  the 
enemy  under  Chuanc  were  reposing  in  the  town, 
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within  sound  of  the  i^ns,  perfectly  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  the  other  division,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Karaganye.  It  was  supposed  they 
possessed  entire  confitlence  in  the  yet  invincible 
army  of  the  latter,  being  the  more  warlike  of  the 
two.  Humanly  speaking,  had  both  parties  been 
together,  the  day  would  have  been  lost,  when 
they  would,  with  perfect  ease,  have  carried  de¬ 
vastation  into  the  centre  of  the  colony.  When 
both  parlies  were  united,  they  set  fire  to  all  parts 
of  the  town,  and  appeared  to  be  taking  their  de¬ 
parture,  proceeding  in  an  immense  body  towards 
the  north.  If  their  number  may  be  calculated 
by  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by  the  entire 
body,  it  must  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty 
thousand.  The  Griquas  pursued  them  about 
eight  miles  ;  and  though  they  continued  despe¬ 
rate,  they  seemed  filled  with  terror  at  the  ene¬ 
mies  by  whom  they  had  been  overcome. 

As  soon  as  they  had  retired  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  encamped,  the  Bechuanas, 
like  v'oracious  wolves,  began  to  plunder  and  des¬ 
patch  the  wounded  men,  and  to  butcher  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  with  their  spears  and  war- 
axes.  As  fighting  was  not  my  province,  of 
course  I  avoided  discharging  a  single  shot, 
though,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Melvill  and  the 
chiefs,  1  remained  with  the  commando,  as  the 
only  means  of  safely.  Seeing  the  savage  fero¬ 
city  of  the  Bechuanas,  in  killing  the  inotfensive 
women  and  children,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry 
rings,  or  of  being  able  to  boast  that  they  had 
killed  some  of  the  Mantatees,  I  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  objects  of  pity,  who  were  flying  in 
consternation  in  all  directions.  Bv  ny  gallop¬ 
ing  in  among  them,  many  of  the  Bechuanas  were 
deterred  from  their  barbarous  purposes.  It  was 
distressing  to  see  mothers  and  infants  rolled  in 
blood,  and  the  living  babe  in  the  arms  of  a  dead 
mother.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  lay  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  after  they  began  to  re¬ 
treat,  tlie  women,  seeing  that  mercy  was  shown 
them,  instead  of  flying,  generally  sat  down,  and, 
baring  their  bosoms,  exclaimed,  “  I  am  a  woman, 
I  am  a  woman  !”  It  seemed  impossible  for  the 
men  to  yield.  There  were  several  instances  of 
wounded  men  being  surrounded  by  filly  Be¬ 
chuanas,  but  it  was  not  till  life  was  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  that  a  single  one  would  allow  himself  to  be 
conquered.  1  saw  more  than  one  instance  of  a 
man  fighting  boldly,  with  ten  or  twelve  spears 
and  arrows  fixed  in  his  body.  The  cries  of  in¬ 
fants  which  had  fallen  from  the  breasts  of  their 
mothers,  who  had  fled  or  were  slain,  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard,  while  many  of  the  women  appeared 
thoughtless  as  to  their  dreadful  situation.  Sev¬ 
eral  limes  I  narrowly  escaped  the  spears  and 
war-axes  of  the  wounded,  while  busy  in  rescuing 
the  women  and  children.  The  men,  struggling 
witli  death,  would  raise  themselves  from  the 
ground,  and  discharge  their  weapons  at  any  one 
of  our  number  within  their  reach  ;  their  hostile 
and  revengeful  spirit  only  ceased  when  life  was 

extinct . The  Mantatees  are  a 

tall,  robust  people,  in  features  resembling  the 
Bechuanas ;  their  dress  consisting  of  prepared 
ox  hides,  hanging  double  over  The  shoulders. 
The  men  during  the  engagement  were  nearly 
naked,  having  on  their  heads  a  round  cockade 
of  black  ostrich  feathers.  Their  ornaments  were 
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large  copper  rings,  sometimes  eight  in  number, 
worn  round  their  necks,  with  numerous  arm,  leg, 
and  ear  rings  of  the  same  material.  Their 
weapons  were  war-axes  of  various  shapes, 
spears,  and  clubs  ;  into  many  of  their  knob-sticks 
were  inserted  pieces  of  iron  resembling  a  sickle, 
but  more  curved,  sometimes  to  a  circle,  and  sharp 
on  the  outside.  Their  language  was  only  a  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Sechuana,  as  I  understood  them  nearly 
as  well  as  the  people  among  whom  I  lived. 
They  appeared  more  rude  and  barbarous  than 
the  tribes  around  us,  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  warlike  life  they  had  led.  They  were 
suffering  dreadfully  from  want ;  even  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  the  poorer  class  seized  pieces  of  meat 
and  devoured  them  raw.  At  the  close  of  the  battle, 
when  Mr.  Melvill  and  I  had  collected  many  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  and  were  taking  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
we  could  get  them  forward.  They  willingly  fol¬ 
lowed  till  they  found  a  piece  of  meat,  which  had 
been  thrown  away  in  the  flight,  when  nearly  all 
would  halt  to  tear  and  devour  it,  though  per¬ 
fectly  raw. 

When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  upon  an 
alarm  reaching  the  station  that  the  Manta¬ 
tees  were  advancing  to  attack  the  Kuruman 
town,  the  female  captives  were  carried 
along  with  the  people  who  fled  towards 
Griqua  Town.  We  are  told, — 

Halting  in  the  evening,  a  dead  horse  was  found 
that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Griquas,  and  which 
had  been  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  Next 
morning  the  women  fell  on  the  sw^ollen  and  half- 
putrid  carcase,  and  began,  like  so  many  wolves,  to 
tear  it  limb  from  limb,  every  one  securing  as  much 
as  she  could  for  herself.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  looked 
on  with  utter  amazement,  advised  them  to  avoid 
the  part  where  the  animal  was  bitten.  To  his 
friendly  warning  they  paid  no  attention  whatever ; 
in  the  space  of  about  an  hour  a  total  dissection  was 
effected,  and  every  particle  of  skin,  meat,  bone,  the 
entrails,  and  their  contents,  were  carried  off*.  Mr. 
H.  was  obliged  to  remain  the  whole  day,  finding  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  induce  them  to  leave  tlie 
spot  till  every  particle  was  devoured,  and  in  the 
evening  they  actually  danced  and  sang  with  joy  ! 
This  will  appear  the  more  astonishing,  as  the 
women  were  allowed  a  regular  supply  of  rations  ; 
but  when  people  have  fasted  for  a  year  they  require 
quantities  of  food,  which,  if  mentioned,  would  ap¬ 
pear  incredible,  and  a  long  period  elapses  before 
the  stomach  regains  its  wonted  tone.  It  would 
only  excite  disgust  were  the  writer  to  describe 
sights  of  this  kind  which  he  has  been  compelled  to 
witness. . 

In  the  preceding  sketch,  I  have  glanced  but  very 
briefly  at  the  varied  scenes  connected  with  the 
mournful  picture  of  that  day.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  give  more  facts,  but  my  mind 
still  shrinks  from  farther  details  of  feats  of  savage 
barbarity,  and  lion-like  ferocity,  which  I  witnessed 
among  the  Mantatee  warriors.  No  less  furious 
and  revengeful  was  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
Batlapi  and  other  tribes,  who  though  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  cowards,  compared  with  the  invaders, 
showed  that  they  were,  if  less  inured  to  war,  still 
as  cruel  as  those  who,  for  years,  had  been  imbruing 
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their  hands  in  the  blood  of  thousands.  The 
wounded  enemy  they  baited  with  their  stones, 
clubs,  and  spears,  accompanied  with  yellings  and 
countenances  indicative  of  fiendish  joy.  The  hap¬ 
less  women  found  no  quarter,  especially  if  they 
possessed  any  thing  like  ornaments  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  their  plunderers . 

The  women  evinced  the  most  entire  indifference 
to  the  objects  of  terror  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  hut  still  mothers  clung  to  tlieir  infants, 
whose  piteous  cries  were  sufficient  to  melt  a  heart 
of  stone.  With  all  their  conquests  and  the  many 
thousands  of  cattle  which  they  must  have  captured, 
they  were  dyitig  from  hunger.  Their  march  for 
hundreds  of  miles  might  have  been  traced  by  hu¬ 
man  bones.  Not  having  seen  horsemen  before, 
they  imagined  horse  and  rider  constituted  only  one 
animal;  but  this,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  did  not 
intimidate  them,  for  their  determination  was  fixf  d  on 
attacking  the  colony,  having  heard  that  there  were 
immense  flocks  of  sheep  there.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Orange  river,  or  the  borders  of  the 
colony,  where  tliey  would  most  probably  have  been 
defeated,  the  destruction  of  human  life  would  have 
been  even  more  dreadful,  as  they  must  have  perish¬ 
ed  from  want,  when  retreating  through  exasperated 
thousands  of  the  tribes  they  had  vanquished,  to¬ 
wards  their  own  country.  Some  of  the  Bechuanas 
were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  secretly  wished 
that  it  might  be  so,  in  order  that  they  might  satiate 
their  vengeance  on  a  conquered  foe . 

The  Mantatees,  after  finally  leaving  the  coun* 
separated  into  two  divisions.  The  one  pro¬ 
ceeded  eastward,  towards  the  Bakone  country, 
while  the  oilier  proceeded  to  that  of  the  Basuto, 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  which  they  had  emi¬ 
grated,  or  rather  bt?en  driven,  by  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Zoolii,  Matabele,  and  other  tribes. 
Like  many  other  pastoral  people,  when  robbed  of 
their  cattle,  they  have  nothing  left ;  and  thus  must 
either  perish  or  rob  others  ;  and  from  being  wild 
men  they  became  more  like  wild  beasts.  It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  fact,  that  a  missionary  is  now 
laboring  with  success  among  the  latter,  conquer¬ 
ing  them  with  far  other  weapons  than  those  which 
were  found  necessary  to  arrest  their  devastating 
career  at  Old  Lithako. 

We  have  next  this  picturesque  account 
of  a  night  alarm  in  an  African  village: 

This  was  a  night  of  great  anxiety.  Messengers 
arrived  announcing  the  certain  approach  of  the 
Mantatees.  It  was  dark  and  dreary.  The  town, 
without  lights  of  any  description,  except  the  few 
embers  of  the  house-fires,  round  which  sat  the 
trembling  families.  Most  of  the  men  were  out  of 
doors,  listening  to  any  thing  like  an  unusual  sound. 
The  dogs  kept  up  incessant  barking.  No  watches 
were  set,  no  spies  sent  out.  There  was  no 
inhabitant  between  us  and  the  field  of  battle. 
Every  one  appeared  afraid  to  move  from  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  A  cry  of  sorrow  was  raised  in 
one  part  of  the  town  which  made  every  heart  pal¬ 
pitate.  It  was  the  intelligence  of  one  newly  ar¬ 
rived, — the  melancholy  tale  of  the  parent  of  a 
family  having  been  slain  by  the  Mantatees.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  chief  would  come  to  our  houses  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  terror.  Imagination  painted  the  town 
surrounded  by  a  boat  of  the  enemy,  waiting  the 


dawn  of  day  to  commence  a  general  massacre. 
Tno  Mantatee  women  in  our  kitchens  and  out¬ 
houses  perceived  the  alarm,  and  looked  on,  or  slept 
with  the  most  pt.‘rfect  indifference.  Again  and 
again  parties  came  and  knocked  violently  at  our 
door,  relating  new  f.  ars, — the  spectres  of  their 
feverish  minds.  Mrs.  M.  put  warm  clothes  on  the 
two  sleeping  babes,  in  case  of  being  able  to  escape 
on  foot  towards  the  mountain,  while  I  hung  my 
cloak  on  my  trim  fast  by  the  door,  ready  to  seize  it 
for  protection  in  our  flight,  from  beasts  of  prey.  A 
woman  who  had  the  day  before  but  scarcely  es¬ 
caped  the  deadly  weapons  of  the  enemy,  ran  the 
whole  night,  an<l  on  reaching  the  threshold  of  one 
of  the  houses,  fainted  with  fatigue,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  On  recovering,  the  first  word  she  arti¬ 
culated  was,  “  The  Mantatees  !’’  This  went 
through  the  thousands  like  an  electric  shock. 
As  morning  light  drew  near,  the  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  increased  a  hundred-fold.  This  was  a  season 
for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  our  God.  The  name  of  Jehovah  was  to 
us  a  strong  tower,  for,  on  looking  back  to  that  as 
well  as  to  similar  periods,  we  have  often  wondered 
that  our  fears  were  not  greater  than  they  were. 

It  was  not  until  tranquillity  w’as  restored, 
after  this  alarming  invasion,  that  Mr.  Moflfat 
accomplished  his  visit  to  Makaba.  The 
picturesque  details  of  all  his  journeys  form 
delightful  reading;  but  we  press  onward  to 
the  head-quarters  of  this  formidable  chief, 
who,  as  is  proverbially  said  of  another  great 
personage,  was  found  to  be  not  quite  so  bad 
as  he  w’as  sometimes  called.  They  were 
welcomed  by  one  of  his  sons  and  a  party 
of  his  warriors  ;  and — 

Next  day,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  were 
met  by  messengers  from  Makaba,  who  said  he  had 
not  slept  for  joy,  because  of  our  approach.  We 
passed  many  women,  who  were  employed  in  their 
gardens,  who,  on  seeing  us,  threw  down  their  picks, 
and  running  to  the  wagons,  liAed  up  their  hands, 
exclaiming,  “  Rumela,”  (their  manner  of  saluta¬ 
tion,)  which  was  followed  by  shrill  cries  sufficient 
to  affright  the  very  oxen.  Our  guide  conducted 
us  through  a  winding  street  to  the  habitation  of 
Makaba,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  one  of  his  houses, 
and  welcomed  us  to  the  town  in  the  usual  way. 
He  seemed  astonished  and  pleased  to  see  us  all 
without  arms,  remarking,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  that 
he  wondered  we  should  trust  ourselves,  unarmed, 
in  the  town  of  such  a  villain  as  he  was  reported 
to  be.  In  a  few  minutes  a  multitude  gathered,  who 
actually  trode  on  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
see  the  strangers  and  their  horses.  Meanwhile 
Makaba  walked  into  a  house,  and  sent  us  out  a 
large  jar,  or  pot  of  beer,  with  calabashesw  in  the 
form  of  a  ladle.  Being  thirsty,  we  parted  very 
heartily  of  the  beer,  which  possessed  but  little  of 
an  intoxicating  quality.  .... 

Having  thus  reached  the  metropolis  of  the  Bau- 
angketsi,  and  having  cast  our  eyes  over  a  dense 
population,  we  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
the  din  of  many  thousands  of  voices  on  the  coming 
day.  We  were  not  mistaken,  for,  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  long  before  we  were  out  of  bed,  we  were 
surrounded  by  crowds,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
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we  could  pass  from  one  wa^on  to  another.  On 
aoing  up  the  hill  to  have  a  view  of  the  nei^hbor- 
Tng  country,  I  was  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
who,  while  I  was  takintj  some  bearinjrs,  were  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  compass,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  an  instrument  certainly  belonging  to  a 
sorcerer,  though  they  laughed  when  I  asked  them 
if  they  tliotight  that  I  was  otio. 

About  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  Makaba  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  his  retinue,  and  sat  down  opposite 
to  inv  w’agon.  The -bustling  crowd  retired  to  a 
distance,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.  He  addressed 
us  nearly  as  follows: — “  My  friends,  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  happy  ;  my  heart  is  whiter  than  milk,  because 
you  have  visited  mo.  To-day  I  am  a  great  man. 
Men  will  now  say,  ‘  Makaba  is  in  leagite  wdlh  white 
people.’  I  know  that  all  men  speak  evil  of  me. 
They  seek  iny  hurt.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
conquer  me  that  1  am  hated.  If  they  do  me  evil, 
I  can  rew'ard  them  twofold.  They  are  like  chil¬ 
dren  that  quarrel ;  what  the  weaker  cannot  do  by 
strength,  ho  supplies  with  evil  names.  You  are 
come  to  see  the  villain  IMakaba  ;  you  are  come,  as 
the  Batlapis  say,  ‘to  die  by  my  hands.’  You  are 
wise  and  bold  to  come  and  see  w  ith  your  eyes,  and 
laugh  at  the  testimony  of  my  enemies,”  etc.  A 
long  conversation  afierward.s  ensued  respecting 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  Mantatee  inva¬ 
sion.  On  this  topic  he  was  eloquent  while  de¬ 
scribing  the  manner  in  which  he  entrapped  many 
hundreds  of  the  enemy  by  ambuscades;  and  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  muscular  arm  in  the  direction  of  the 
field  of  conflict,  he  said,  “There  lie  the  bleached 
bones  of  the  enemy  who  came  upon  our  hills  like 
the  locusts,  but  who  melted  before  us  by  the  shaking 
of  the  spear adding,  with  a  stentorian  voice, 
and  with  superlative  self-complacency,  “  Who 
is  to  be  compared  to  Makaba,  the  son  of  Meleta, 
the  man  of  conquest  1”  The  listening  multitude 
broke  the  silence  in  deafening  applause.  I  then 
told  him  that  the  object  of  my  present  journey  was 
to  open  a  communication,  that  we  might  consider 
hinj  in  future  as  one  of  our  chief  f  riends. 

Makaba’s  city  was  very  large  for  an  Afri¬ 
can  town.  He  had  many  wives,  each  of 
whom  had  a  large  separate  establishment. 
The  houses,  or  clusters  of  huts,  though  not 
larger,  were  neater  and  better  built  than 
those  of  the  tribe  among  whom  Mr.  Molfat 
lived  ;  and  there  was  one  rare  feature  in 
their  economy — cleanliness. 

The  accuracy  with  wliicli  circles  were  form¬ 
ed.  and  perpendiculars  raised,  though  guided 
only  hy  tlie  03  0,  was  siirprisimj*.  'I'lieir  outer 
yards  and  house-doors  were  ver\'  elean,  and 
smootli  as  paper.  Xo  dairy-maid  in  England 
could  keep  her  wooden  howls  cleaner  am!  vvliitcr 
than  tl^irs  were.  In  this  respect  they  formed 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  IJath'ivis.  Makaba  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  the  barbarous  manners  of  his 
southern  neighbors,  ami  asked  me,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  if  the  Batlapis  ever  washed  a  wooden 
bowl,  or  if  ever  the}'  prcsenteil  me  with  food 
which  did  not  contain  the  mangled  bodies  of  flies, 
in  a  dish  wliicdi  had  hail  no  better  cleaning  than 
the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  Makaba  was  gen- 
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erall}'  employ^ed  in  cutting  out  skins  to  sew  to¬ 
gether  for  cloaks,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
frequently  found  in  a  measure  into.xieated,  from 
a  stronger  kind  of  beer  made  for  his  own  use. 
He  appeared  aged,  although  his  mother  was 
then  alive.  He  Avas  tall,  robust,  and  health}'*, 
had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  Hottentot  ;  his 
countenance  displayed  a  good  deal  of  cunning; 
and,  from  his  conv*ersation,  one  miiTht  easily  dis¬ 
cern  that  he  was  well  versed  in  African  ])olitics. 
He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  none  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes ;  but  he  feared  the  MakoOas,  or 

civilized  people . While  walking 

to  a  neigliboring  heifrht,  I  was  able  to  count  Ibur- 
lecn  considerable  villages ;  the  liirthest  distant 
about  one  mile  and  a  half;  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  were  more  towns,  which  I  could  not 
see. 

Though  ]\Iakaba  was  a  shrewd  man  about 
all  ordinary^  affairs,  and  very  fond  of  what 
he  called  news^  if  was  impossible  to  engage, 
or  even  to  awaken  his  attention  to  any*  of 
those  serious  topics  upon  which  his  visitor 
wished  to  converse.  When  told  that  he 
was  to  be  entertained  with  news, 

His  countenance  lighted  up,  hoping  to  hear  of 
feats  of  war,  destruciion  of  tribes,  and  such  like 
subjects,  so  congenial  to  his  savage  disposition. 
When  he  found  that  my  topics  had  solely  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Great  Being  of  whom,  the  day*  be¬ 
fore.  he  had  told  me  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  the 
Saviour’s  mission  to  this  world,  whose  name  he 
had  never  heard,  he  resumed  his  knife  and  jack¬ 
al’s  skin,  and  hummed  a  native  air.  One  of  his 
men,  sitting  near  me,  appeared  struck  vvilh  the 
character  of  the  Redeemer,  which  I  was  endea¬ 
voring  to  describe,  and  particularly  with  liis  mi¬ 
racles.  On  hearing  that  he  raised  the  dead,  he 
very  naturally  e.xclaimed,  “  What  an  e.xeellent 
doctor  he  must  have  been,  to  make  dead  men 
live  !”  This  led  me  to  describe  his  ])owcr,  and 
how  that  power  would  he  exercised  at  the  last 
day  in  raising  the  dead.  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks  the  ear  of  the  monarch  caught  the 
startling  sound  of  a  resurrection.  “  VV’hat !”  he 
exclaimed  with  astonishment,  “what  are  tliese 
words  about  ?  the  dead,  the  dead  arise  !”  “  Yes.” 
was  my  reply,  ‘‘  all  the  dead  sliall  arise.”  “  Will 
my  father  arise  ?”  “Yes,”  I  answered,  “y’our 
father  will  arise.”  “  Will  all  tlie  slain  in  battle 
arise  7”  “  YYs.”  “  And  will  all  that  have  been 

killed  and  devoured  by*  lions,  tigers,  hyenas, 
and  crocodiles,  again  revive?”  “Yes;  atui 
eonie.  to  judgment.”  Atid  will  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  left  to  waste  and  to  wither  on 
the  desert  plains,  and  scattered  to  the  Avinds, 
again  arise  7”  he  asked  Avith  a  kind  of  triumph  as 
if  he  had  noAV  fixed  me.  “Yes,”  I  replie<l,  not 
one  Avill  he  left  behind.”  This  I  repeated  Avith 
increased  emphasis.  After  looking  at  me  for  a 
foAV  moments,  he  liirnod  to  his  people,  to  Avhom 
he  spoke  Avith  a  stentorian  voice  ; — “  Hark.  y*e 
Avise  men,  Avhoever  is  among  yon,  the  Aviscst  of 
past  generations,  did  eA’or  your  ears  hear  such 
strange  and  unheard  of  iicavs  .  Ma¬ 

kaba,  then  turning  and  addressing  himself  to  me, 
and  laying  his  haml  on  iny  breast,  said,  “Father, 
I  loA'e  you  much.  Your  visit  and  your  presence 
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have  made  my  heart  white  as  milk.  The  words 
of  your  mouth  are  sweet  as  honey,  but  the 
words  of  a  resurrection  are  too  great  to  be 
heard.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  again  about  the 
dead  rising!  The  dead  cannot  arise!  The 
dead  must  notarise  !’’  “  VV’hy,”  I  inquired,  ‘’can 
so  great  a  man  refuse  knowledge,  and  turn  away 
from  wisdom  ?  Tell  me,  my  friend,  why  I  must 
not  ‘  add  to  words’  and  speak  of  a  resurrection  ?” 
liaising  and  uncovering  his  arm,  which  liad 
been  strong  in  battle,  and  shaking  his  liand  as  if 
quivering  a  spear,  he  replied,  “  I  have  slain  my 
thousands,  (bontsintsi.)  and  shall  t.hey  arise  ?” 

There  is  much  to  interest  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  romantic  history  of  this  barbarous 
chief,  who,  in  his  own  fashion,  treated  his 
visitors  with  princely  munilicence.  Before 
their  departure,  he  entreated  Mr.  Motfat  to 
let  him  see  muskets  discharged  on  horse- 
back.  Mr.  Mo  flat  says, 

1  declined,  observing  that  there  were  others  of 
the  coinpatiy  far  more  expert;  but  he  would  not 
be  satislietl  unless  I  did  it,  as  1  was  a  while  man. 
After  much  persuasion  1  submitted,  and  going 
into  my  wagon,  professedly  to  fetch  my  jacket. 
}uit  into  my  pocket  a  brace  of  pistols,  charged 
with  powder  only.  After  going  a  few  turns 
round  the  smootli  grassy  ])lain,  while  the  king 
and  his  attendants  were  roaring  aloud  with  ad¬ 
miration,  I  galloped  past  them,  discharging  the 
contents  of  both  pistols  nearly  at  once,  which 
iistonished  the  Bauangketsi  more  than  any  thing 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  frightened  them  too, 
for  they  all  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth,  supposing 
they  were  shot.  As  soon  as  I  aliglueil  from 
tlie  horse,  ?*Iakaba  began  to  unbutton  my  jacket 
to  sec  the  ‘‘little  rogues,”  as  he  called  them,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  What  a  blessing  that  you  white  men 
seek  to  be  friends  with  all  nations,  for  who  is 
there  that  could  withstand  you?”  Laying  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  lie  added,  “  I  do,  indeed, 
see  that  you  were  without  fear,  or  you  would 
have  had  your  pistols  this  morning.”  After  re¬ 
maining  for  a  couple  of  liours  we  jiartcd,  Makaba 
highly  gratified,  and  the  Griquas  [they  had  been 
distrustful!  no  le.ss  so  with  the  explanation  which 
had  taken  place. 

A  still  more  remarkable  and  more  distant 
chief  named  Moseleh'afse,  the  king  of  a  divi- 
sion  of  Zoolus  named  the  Matabele,  had 
heard  of  the  white  men  of  Peace,  and  sent 
two  of  his  chief  men,  in  company  with  some 
traders  who  had  ventured  into  liis  country, 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  arts  of  the  Kuruman  teachers. 
Knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  of  the  means 
of  destroying  their  enemies  was,  at  first, 
the  great  object  of  all  the  chiefs  in  those 
embassies  to  the  mission-stations.  The 
strangers  were  astonished  at  all  they  saw — 

Our  houses,  the  walls  of  our  folds  and  gar¬ 
dens.  the  water-ditch  conveying  a  large  stream 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  ami  the  smith’s  forge, 
filled  them  with  admiration  and  astonishment, 
which  they  expressed  not  in  the  wild  gcstui’cs 


generally  made  by  the  mere  plebeian,  but  by  the 
utmost  gravity  and  profound  veneration,  as  well 
as  the  most  respectful  demeanor.  ‘‘You  are 
men,  we  are  but  children,”  said  one  ;  w’hile  the 
other  observed,  “  Moselekatse  must  be  taught  all 
these  tilings.”  .  .  .  Nothing  appeared  to 

strike  them  so  forcibly  as  the  public  worship  in 
our  chapel.  They  saw'  men  like  themselves 
meet  together  with  great  decorum ;  mothers 
hushing  their>babes,  or  hastily  retiring  if  they 
made  any  noise,  and  the  elder  children  sitting 
perfectly  silent.  When  the  missionary  ascended 
the  pulpit,  they  listened  to  the  hymn  sung,  and 
though  from  their  ignorance  of  the  Bechuana 
I  language  they  could  not  understand  all  that  was 
I  said,  they  were  convinced  that  something  very 
j  serious  was  the  subject  of  the  address.  .  .  . 

j.  .  .  We  embraced  every  opportunity  of  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
labored  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  blessings 
ol’  peace. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  from  its  imposing  and,  in 
some  respects,  impressive  ceremonial,  is 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  is  best 
adapted  to  a  barbarous  people  ;  because  it 
appeals  at  once  to  their  senses.  But  may 
not  this  imposing  ritual,  with  its  attendant 
pomps  and  ceremonies,  which  so  power¬ 
fully  affect  the  untutored  mind,  in  reality 
interpose  a  barrier  between  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth? — 
may  not  those  endless  outward  observances 
continue  to  hold  the  place  of  what  they  are 
meant  to  typify, and  thus  become  hinderances 
and  obstacles  instead  of  helps  ?  '  A  picture 
of  the  Madona,  a  strain  of  music,  the  priests’ 
vestments,  the  lights,  the  altar,  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  celebration  of  the  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship  may,  like  any  other  spectacle,  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  who  cannot  all  at 
once  apprehend  the  unadorned  and  simple, 
but  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  but  to 
gain  this  early  advantage,  is  it  wise  to  lay 
a  false  foundation  and  endanger  the  rearing 
of  a  superstructure  of  idle  pageantry  and 
useless  ceremonial,  while  professing  to 
tench  the  heathen  that  “God  is  a  spirit, 
and  that  they  that  worship  Him  aright  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth?” 

When  these  intelligent  barbarians  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  proposed  to 
return  to  their  tyrannical  and  capricious 
sovereign,  to  report  their  embassy  ;  but 
their  way  home, lying  through  hostile  tribes, 
was  unsafe,  and  any  evil  happening  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  chief 
of  the  pow’erful  and  hostile  tribe  of  the  .Ma¬ 
tabele,  must  be  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences  to  the  Bechuanas,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  missionary  cause  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Mofl'at,  accordingly,  resolved 
to  become  their  escort  as  far  as  the  Bahu- 
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rutsi  country,  after  which  they  could  safely 
proceed  to  their  own  land.  The  adventures 
on  this  journey  are,  like  the  details  of  all 
Moffat’s  wanderings  in  those  wild  regions, 
full  of  incident  of  the  most  stirring  kind. 
We  shall  refer  to  them  again  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  other  encounters  and  pe¬ 
rils  from  lions  and  other  wild  animals, 
which  so  often  in  this  narrative  freeze  one’s 
blood.  We  now  take  up  the  travellers  on 
the  tenth  day  of  their  journey  : 

We  arrive  at  Mosega,  the  abode  of  Mokbatla, 
regent  ov<*r  the  friginenis,  though  still  a  large 
body,  of  the  Bahanitsi.  These  had  congregated 
in  a  glen,  and  subsisted  on  game,  roots,  berries, 
and  the  produce  of  their  corn-litdds  ;  having  been 
,  deprived  of  their  flocks  by  the  Mantatees.  'i’hey 
were  evidently  living  in  fear,  lest  Aloselekatse 
should  one  day  make  them  captives.  From  ili«  se 
people  I  received  a  hearty  welcome,  though  I  was 
known  to  few  of  them  except  by  name. 

Having  fulfilled  my  engagenient,  in  conveying 
my  charge  in  safety  to  the  Haliurutsh  I,  in  a  so¬ 
lemn  and  formal  manner,  delivered  them  over  to 
the  care  of  Mokbatla,  requesting  him  cither  to  go 
himself,  or  send  a  strong  escort  to  accompany  them 
until  they  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Matabele. 
To  this  proposal  the  Tunas  were  strongly  opposed, 
and  entreated  me  most  earne.stly  to  accompatiy 
them  to  their  own  country  ;  urging,  that  as  I  had 
shown  them  so  much  kindness,  I  must  go  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  of  their  king,  who,  they  declared, 
would  kill  them  if  they  sufft  red  me  to  return  before 
he  had  seeti  me.  Mokhafla  came  trembling,  and 
begged  me  to  go,  as  he  and  bis  people  would  flee 
if  I  refused.  1  pleaded  my  numerous  engagements 
at  tlio  Kuruuiaii ;  but  argument  was  vain.  At 
last,  to  llieir  inexpressible  joy,  I  con.^  ented  to  go 
as  far  as  their  first  cattle  outposts.  Mokbatla  liad 
long  wished  to  see  the  fearful  Moselekatsr,  who 
had  (le.solated  the  Bakone  country,  and  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  whose  residence  gave  him  just  reason  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  people  ;  and  it  was 
only  because  they  were  not  the  rich  owners  of 
herds  of  cattle,  that  they  had  not  already  become 
Uie  prey  of  this  African  Napoleon. 

The  rain  fell  heavily  for  successive  days, 
during  which  they  halted  with  Mokhatla, 
who  did  not  stand  high  in  favor  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  His 

Physiognomy  and  inancEiivrcs  evinced,  that, 
while  he  iiad  very  little  of  what  was  nobh?  about 
him,  he  was  an  adept  at  intrigue,  and  exluhited  too 
much  of  the  sycopfiant  to  command  respect.  He 
resolved  to  make  himself  one  of  my  retinue,  'fhe 
country  through  which  we  had  to  travel  was  quite 
of  a  different  character  from  that  we  ha<l  pa.ssed. 
It  was  mountainous,  and  wooded  to  the  summits. 
Evergreens  adorned  the  valley.®,  in  which  numer¬ 
ous  streams  of  excellent  water  flowed  through 
many  a  winding  course  towards  the  Indian  Ocean. 
During  the  first  and  second  day’s  journey  1  was 
charmed  exceedingly,  and  was  ofieii  reminded  ot 
Scotia’s  hills  and  dales.  As  it  was  a  rainy  season, 
•very  thing  was  fresh  ;  the  clumps  of  trees  that  stud¬ 
ded  the  plains  being  covered  with  rich  and  living 


verdure.  But  these  rocks  and  vales,  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scenes,  were  often  vocal  with  the  lion’s  roar. 
It  was  a  country  once  covered  with  a  dense  popu¬ 
lation.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  Kashan  moun¬ 
tains  were  towns  in  ruins,  where  thousands  once 
made  the  country  alive,  amidst  fruitful  vales  now 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  inhabited  by  game. 
The  extirpating  invasions  of  the  Mantatees  and 
Matabele  had  left  to  beasts  of  prey  the  undisputed 
right  of  these  lovely  woodland  glens.  'I'he  lion, 
which  had  revelled  in  human  flesh,  as  if  conscious 
that  there  was  none  to  oppose,  roamed  at  large,  a 
terror  to  the  traveller,  who  often  heard  with  dismay 
his  nightly  roaring  echo<.*d  back  by  the  surrounding 
hills.  VVe  \vere  mercifully  preserved  during  the 
nights,  though  our  slumbers  were  often  interrupted 
by  his  fearful  bowlings.  We  had  frequf  ntly  to 
lake  oiir  guns  and  precede  the  wagon,  as  the  oxen 
sometimes  took  fright  at  the  sudden  rush  of  a  rhi¬ 
noceros  or  buffalo  from  a  thicket.  More  than 
one  instance  occurred  when,  a  rliinoceros  being 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  crack  of  the 
whips,  the  oxen  would  scamper  off  like  race-hor¬ 
des  ;  when  destruction  of  gear,  and  some  part  of 
the  wagon,  was  the  result. 

We  have  little  space  for  African  land¬ 
scapes  ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  our  juvenile 
readers,  we  must  copy  this  pretty  picture 
of  a  singular  community,  which  will  remind 
some  of  them  of  a  description  given  by 
Humboldt  of  the  Ottoniaques  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco. 

Having  travelled  one  hundred  mile.®,  five  days 
after  leaving  Mosega  we  came  to  iJie  first  cattle 
outposts  of  the  Matabele,  when  we  halted  by  a  fine 
rivulet.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  a  beaunful 
and  gigantic  tree,  standing  in  a  defile  leading  into 
an  extensive  and  woody  ravine,  between  a  high 
range  of  mountains.  Seeing  some  individuals  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  ground  under  its  shade,  and  the  coni¬ 
cal  points  of  what  looked  like  bouses  in  miniature 
protruding  tliroiigli  its  evergreen  foliage,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither,  and  found  that  the  tree  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  several  families  of  Bakones,  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  I  ascended  by  the  notched  trunk, 
and  found,  to  my  amazement,  no  less  than  seven¬ 
teen  of  these  aerial  abodes,  and  three  others  unfin¬ 
ished.  On  reaching  the  topmost  lint,  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  I  entered,  and  sat  down.  Its 
only  furniture  was  the  bay  which  covered  the  floor, 
a  spear,  a  spoon,  and  a  bowl  full  of  locusts.  Not 
having  eaten  any  thing  that  day,  and  from  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  my  situation,  not  wishing  to  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  wagons,  1  asked  a  woman  who  sat  at 
the  door  with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  permission  to 
eat.  This  she  j:rantcd  with  pleasure,  and  soon 
brought  mo  more  in  a  powdered  state.  Several 
more  females  came  from  the  neighboring  roosts, 
[stepping  from  branch  to  branch,  to  see  the  stran¬ 
ger,  who  was  to  them  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
tree  was  to  him.  I  then  visited  the  difl'erent 
abodes,  which  were  on  several  principal  branches. 
The  structure  of  these  houses  was  very  simple. 
.An  oblong  scaffold,  about  given  feet  wide,  is  form- 
id  of  straight  sticks.  On  one  end  ofthis  platform 
a  small  cone  is  formed,  also  of  straight  sticks,  and 
thatched  grass.  A  person  can  nearly  stand  upright 
in  it  ;  the  diameter  of  the  floor  is  about  six  feet. 
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The  house  stands  on  the  end  of  the  oblong,  so  as 
to  leave  a  little  square  space  before  the  door.  On 
the  day  previous  I  had  passed  several  villages, 
gome  containing  forty  houses,  all  built  on  poles 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  ;  the  ascent  and  descent  is  by  a 
knotty  branch  of  a  tree  placed  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  there  is  always  a  heap 
of  the  bones  of  game  they  have  killed.  Such 
were  the  domiciles  of  the  impoverished  thousands 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who,  having  been 
scattered  and  peeled  by  Moselekalse,  had  neither 
herd  nor  stall,  but  subsisted  on  locusts,  roots,  and 
the  chase.  They  adopted  this  mode  of  architect¬ 
ure  to  escape  the  lions  which  abounded  in  the 
country.  During  the  day  the  families  descended 
to  the  shade  beneath  to  dress  their  daily  food. 
When  the  inhabitants  increased,  they  supported 
the  augmented  weight  on  the  branches,  by  upright 
sticks,  but  when  lightened  of  their  load  they  re¬ 
moved  these  for  fire-wood. 

In  the  original  work  there  is  a  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  tree  in  which  are  perched  those 
human  nests.  It  is  of  the  fig  species,  and, 
we  need  not  say,  very  large.  The  houses 
in  the  boughs  look  like  so  many  bee-hives. 
Though  anxious  to  return  to  his  station  on 
the  Kuruman,  Mr.  Moffat  was  induced  to 
go  forward  by  the  eloquent  entreaties  of  his 
companions,  of  whom  he  conceived  a  very 
high  opinion.  When  for  the  last  time  he 
proposed  to  go  back, 

’Umbate  laying  his  right  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  the  lefl  on  his  breast,  addressed  me  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language :  “  Father,  you  have  been  our 
guardian.  We  are  yours.  You  love  us,  and  will 
you  leave  us  1”  and  pointing  to  the  blue  mountains 
on  the  distant  horizon,  “  Yonder,”  he  added, 
“  dw'ells  the  great  Mosclekatse,  and  how  shall  we 
approach  his  presence,  if  you  are  not  with  us  1  If 
you  love  us  still,  save  us ;  for  when  we  shall  have 
told  our  nows,  he  will  ask  w'hy  our  conduct  gave 
you  pain  to  cause  your  return  ;  and  before  the  sun 
descend  on  the  day  we  see  his  face,  we  shall  be 
ordered  out  for  execution,  because  you  are  not.”  . 

.  .  .  .  I  now  found  myself  in  a  perplexing 

position,  these  noble  suppliants  standing  before 
me,  ’Umbate,  whose  intelligent  countenance  beam¬ 
ed  with  benevolence,  while  his  masculine  compan¬ 
ion,  another  Mars,  displayed  a  sympathy  of  feeling 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  man  of  war,  w’ho  could 
count  his  many  tens  of  slain  warriors  which  had 
adorned  his  head  with  the  ring  or  badge  of  victory 
and  honor.  My  own  attendants,  w’hom  I  had  the 
day  before  been  commending  tor  their  intrepidity, 
were  looking  on  the  transaction  as  it  the  destinies 
of  an  empire  were  involved  ;  and  heard,  not  without 
strong  emotion,  my  consent  to  accompany  the 
strangers  to  their  king. 

We  now  travelled  along  a  range  of  mountains 
running  near  E.  S.  E.,  w'hile  the  country  to  the 
north  and  east  became  more  level,  but  beautifully 
studded  with  ranges  of  little  hills,  many  isolated, 
of  a  conical  form,  along  the  bases  of  which  lay  the 
ruins  of  innumerable  towns,  some  of  which  were  of 
amazing  extent.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  ex¬ 
tended  plains  w’as  of  the  richest  description.  The 


torrents  from  the  adjacent  heights  had,  from  year 
to  year,  carried  away  immense  masses,  in  some 
places  laying  bare  the  substratum  of  granite  rocks, 
exhibiting  a  mass  of  rich  soil  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  deep,  w’here  it  was  evident  native  grain  had 
formerly  waved  ;  and  water-melons,  pumpkins, 
kidney-beans,  and  sweet  reed,  had  once  flouri.'shcd. 
The  ruins  of  many  towns  show^ed  signs  of  immense 
labor  and  perseverance;  stone  fences,  averaging 
from  four  to  seven  feet  high,  raised  apparently 
without  mortar, 'hammer,  or  line.  Every  thing  was 
circular,  from  the  inner  walls  w’hich  surrounded 
each  dwelling  or  family  residence,  to  those  which 
encircled  a  town.  In  traversing  these  ruins,  1 
found  the  remains  of  some  houses  wdiich  h.'id  escap¬ 
ed  the  flames  of  the  marauders.  These  w’ere  large, 
and  displayed  a  far  superior  style  to  any  thing  I 
had  w’iinessed  among  the  other  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Southern  Africa.  The  circular  walls  were  gen¬ 
erally  composed  of  hard  clay,  with  a  small  mixture 
of  cow-dung,  so  well  plastered  and  polished,  a  re¬ 
fined  portion  of  the  former  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
ore,  that  the  interior  of  the  house  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  varnished.  The  walls  and  door-w’ays 
were  also  neatly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  archi¬ 
traves  and  cornices.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
roof  in  the  form  of  pilasters,  projecting  from  the 
W'alls,  and  adorned  with  flutings  and  other  designs, 
show'ed  much  taste  in  the  architectresses. 

In  short,  there  were  many  signs  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  state  of  civilization 
visible  in  the  dominions  of  the  terrible 
Moselekatse,  dominions  not  long  obtained 
by  his  conquest  of  the  Bakones,  whose 
beautiful  country  had  recently  been  deso¬ 
lated  by  the  Matabele.  Mr.  Moffat  relates: 

Having  Matabele  with  me,  I  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  elicit  local  information  from  the  de¬ 
jected  and  scattered  aborigines  who  occasionally 
came  in  our  way.  These  trembled  before  the 
nobles,  who  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It 
w'as  soon  too  evident  that  the  usurpers  w’ere  anx¬ 
ious  to  keep  me  in  the  dark  about  the  devasta¬ 
tions  which  everywhere  met  our  eyes,  and  they 
always  endeavored  to  be  present  when  I  came 
in  contact  with  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
but  as  I  could  speak  the  language  some  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  afforded.  One  of  the  three  ser¬ 
vants  who  accompanied  the  two  ambassadors  to 
the  Kuruman  was  a  captive  among  the  Manta- 
tees,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Old  Lithako.  He, 
as  w’ell  as  his  fellow-servants,  felt  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  with  us  in  Sechuana,  their  native  lan¬ 
guage . He  was  a  native  of  the  re¬ 

gions  through  which  we  were  now  passing,  and 
would  sometimes  whisper  to  me  events  con¬ 
nected  w’iih  the  desolations  of  his  father- land. 
These  nations  he  described  as  being  once  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  locusts,  rich  in  cattle,  and  traffickers, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  distant  tribes  of  the 

north . On  a  Sabbath  morning  I 

ascended  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  we  had 
halted  the  preceding  evening,  to  spend  the  day. 
I  had  scarcely  reached  the  summit  and  sat  dowrn, 
when  I  found  that  my  intelligent  companion  had 
stolen  away  from  the  party,  to  answer  soma 
questions  I  had  asked  the  day  before,  and  to 
which  he  could  not  reply,  because  of  the  pre- 
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sencc  of  his  superiors.  Happening  to  turn  to 
the  right,  and  seeing  before  me  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  level  ground  covered  with  ruins,  I  in- 
fjuired  what  had  become  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
had  just  sat  down,  hut  rose,  evidently  with  some 
feeling,  and  stretching  forth  his  arm  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins,  said,  “  I,  even  I,  beheld  it!” 
and  paused  as  if  in  deep  thought.  “  There  lived 
the  great  chief  of  multitudes.  He  reigned  among 
them  like  a  king.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  blue- 
colored  cattle.  They  were  numerous  as  the 
dense  mist  on  the  mountain  brow;  his  Hocks 
covered  the  plain.  He  thought  the  number  of 
his  warriors  would  awe  his  enemies.  His  peo¬ 
ple  boasted  in  their  spears,  and  laughed  at  the 
cowardice  of  such  as  had  fled  from  their  towns. 

‘  I  shall  slay  them,  and  hang  up  their  shields  on 
my  hill.  Our  race  i.*^  a  race  of  warriors.  Who 
ever  subdued  our  fathers?  they  were  mighty  in 
combat.  We  still  ])ossess  the  spoils  of  ancient 
times.  Have  not  our  dogs  eaten  the  shields  of 
their  nobles?  The  vultures  shall  devour  the 
slain  of  our  enemies.’  Thus  they  sang  and  thus 
they  danced,  till  they  beheld  on  yonder  heights 
the  approaching  foe.  The  noise  of  their  song 
was  hushed  in  night,  and  their  hearts  were  tilled 
with  dismay.  They  saw  the  clouds  ascend  from 
the  plains.  It  was  the  smoke  of  burning  towns. 
The  conliision  of  a  whirlwind  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  chief  ot’  the  blue-colored  cattle.  This 
shout  was  raisetl,  ‘  They  are  friends  but  they 
shouted  again,  ‘  They  are  foes,’  till  their  near 
approach  proclaimed  them  naked  Matabele 
The  men  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  out,  as  if 
to  chase  the  antelope.  The  onset  was  as  the 
voice  ol'lightniiig,  and  their  spears  as  the  shaking 
of  a  Ibrost  in  the  autumn  storm.  The  Matabele 
lions  raised  the  shout  of  death,  and  flew  upon 
their  victim.s.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory. 
Their  hissing  and  hollow  groans  told  their  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  dead.  A  few  moments  laid 
liundreds  on  the  ground.  The  clash  of  shields 
was  the  signal  of  triumph.  Our  people  fled 
with  their  cattle  to  the  top  of  yonder  mount. 
The  Matabele  entered  the  town  with  the  roar  of 
the  lion  ;  they  ]>illaged  and  tired  the  houses, 
spear'd  the  mothers,  and  cast  their  infants  to  the 
flames,  "i'he  sun  went  tlown.  The  victors 
emerged  from  the  smoking  plain,  and  pursued 
their  course,  surroumling  the  base  of  yonder  hill. 
They  slaughtered  cattle  ;  they  danced  and  sang 
till  the  dawn  of  day  ;  they  ascended,  and  killed 
till  their  hands  were  weary  of  the  spear.”  Stoop¬ 
ing  to  the  grouiul  on  which  we  stood,  he  took  up 
a  little  dust  in  his  hand  ;  blowing  it  ofl’.  and  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  mdeed  palm,  he  a»lde»l,  '•  'fhal  is  all 
that  remains  ol'thc  great  chiefof  the  blue-colored 
cattle  !”  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my 
feelings  while  listening  to  this  descriptive  efl’u- 
sion  of  native  elo(juence  ;  and  1  after^vards  em¬ 
braced  opportunities  of  writing  it  «lown.  of  which 
the  above  is  o'dy  an  abriilgment.  1  found  also 
from  other  aborigines  that  his  was  no  fabled 
song,  but  merely  a  compemlious  sketch  of  the 
catastrophe. 

This  extract  shows  IMofTat’s  command  of 
the  language,  besides  aflording  a  tine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  natural  elof{uence  of  the  men 
we  are  pleased  to  call  sa\ages.  One  of  the 
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ambassadors  preceded  Moffat  to  announce 
his  arrival  to  the  king;  “  to  make  his  path 
straight”  to  the  place  where  dwelt  “  the 
great  King  of  Heaven,  the  Elephant,  the 
Lion’s  paw.”  The  inhabitants,  wdio  for  the 
first  time  beheld  men  on  horseback,  scam¬ 
pered  off  in  great  alarm  when  Mr.  Mofi'at 
and  some  of  his  attendants  appeared  mount¬ 
ed.  The  account  of  this  African  sovereign, 
his  metropolis,  his  court,  and  his  army,  is 
one  of  the  most  original  parts  of  the  work, 
and  that  which  will  probably  have  the  great¬ 
est  interest  for  the  geographer.  W e  pass 
at  once  into  the  august  presence  of  the 
monarch,  which  was  not  reached  until  due 
care  had  been  taken  to  impress  the  white 
man  with  a  sense  of  his  power  and  dignity. 

We  left  our  intrepid  missionary  making 
his  way  to  the  court  of  the  renowned  Afri¬ 
can  sovereign,  ]Moselckatse,  the  king  of  the 
warlike  Matabeles,  “  The  Great  King  of 
Heaven,”  “The  Elephant,”  “The  Lion’s 
paw.”  Moffat  was  the  first  white  man  who 
had  ever  penetrated  so  far  in  this  direction. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  came  liither 
with  the  ambassadors  whom  Moselekatse 
had  sent  to  the  mission  station  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  wonders  to  be  seen  there  ; 
and  with  'other  secret  diplomatic  objects 
which  were  not  avowed.  In  his  reception 
of  the  white  man,  the  representative  of  the 
powerful  race  of  whom  so  many  fables  were 
told — this  barbarous  sovereign,  the  Napo¬ 
leon  of  the  desert,  endeavored  to  impress 
him  with  a  due  sense  of  his  own  power 
and  dignity.  As  this  is  the  most  important 
of  the  native  tribes  whom  Mr.  Jloffat  visit¬ 
ed,  and  equal  in  interest  to  any  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  given  by  Park  orClapperton,  we  must 
present  the  “  Lion’s  Paw”  with  some  cere¬ 
mony. 

He  came  up  to  us,  :uid  having  been  instructed  in 
our  mode  of  salutation,  gave  each  a  clumsy  hut 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  He  tlien  politelv  turned 
to  the  food,  which  was  placed  at  our  feet,  and  in¬ 
vited  us  to  partake.  Hy  this  time  the  wagons  were 
seen  in  the  distanee,  and  having  intimated  our 
wish  to  be  directed  to  a  place  where  we  might  en¬ 
camp  in  the  otitskirts  of  the  town,  he  accom[)anied 
us,  keeping  fast  hold  of  my  right  arm,  though  not 
in  the  most  graceful  manner,  yet  with  perfect  fa¬ 
miliarity.  “The  land  is  before  you  ;  you  are  come 
to  your  son.  You  must  sleep  wliere  you  please.” 
When  the  “moving  hoe..ses,”  as  t!ie  wagons  were 
called,  drew  near,  ho  took  a  firmer  grasp  of  my 
arm.  and  looked  on  them  with  unutterable  surprise  ; 
and  this  tiian,  the  terror  of  thousands,  drew  back 
with  fear,  as  one  in  doubt,  as  to  wlietlier  they  were 
not  living  creatures.  When  the  oxen  were  un¬ 
yoked,  he  approached  the  wagon  with  the  utmost 
caution,  still  holding  me  by  one  hand,  and  placing 
the  othcron  his  mouth,  indicating  his  surprise.  He 
looked  at  them  very  intently,  particularly  the 
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wheels,  and  when  told  of  how  many  pieces  of  wood 
each  wheel  was  composed,  his  wonder  was  in¬ 
creased.  After  exanimini;  all  very  closely,  one  i 
mystery  yet  remained, — howthclarge  band  of  iron 
surroundings  the  felloes  of  the  wheel  came  to  be  in 
one  piece  without  either  end  or  joint.  ’Umbate, 
my  friend  and  follow -traveller,  whose  visit  to  our 
station  had  made  him  much  wiser  than  his  master, 
took  liold  of  my  right  hand,  and  related  what  he 
had  seen.  “My  eyes,*’  he  said,  “saw  that  very 
hand,”  pointing  to  mine,  “cut  these  bars  of  iron, 
take  a  piece  olF  one  end,  and  then  join  them  as  yon 
now  sec  then).”  A  minute  inspection  ensued  to 
discover  the  welded  part  “Does  he  give  medi¬ 
cine  to  t!)o  iron!”  was  the  monarch’s  inquiry. 
“No,”  said  ’Umbate,  “nothing  is  used  but  fire,  a 
hammer  and  a  chisel.”  Moselekatse  then  returned 
to  the  town,  where  the  warriors  were  still  standing 
as  lie  left  them,  who  received  him  with  immense 
bursts  of  applause. 

Some  thousands  of  the  IMatabelr,  composing 
several  regiments,  are  distinguished  by  the  color 
of  their  shields,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  profusion 
of  feathers  wliich  generally  adorn  their  heads, 
having  also  a  long  feather  of  the  blue  crane  rising 
from  their  brows,  all  which  has  an  imposing  effect 
at  their  onset.  3'heir  arms  consist  of  a  siiield, 
short  spear,  and  club.  The  club,  often  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros  or  hard  wood,  ihrytlirow  with 
unerring  precision,  so  as  even  to  stiike  dead  the 

smaller  antelope . ^losclekatse  did  not 

fail  to  supply  ns  abundantly  witli  meat,  milk,  and  a 
weak  kind  of  beer,  made  from  the  native  grain. 
He  appeared  anxious  to  pleas(‘,  and  to  exhibit  him¬ 
self  and  people  to  the  best  advantage.  In  accord¬ 
ance  witli  sa\age  notions  of  conferring  honor,  all 
tlio  inhabitants  and  w’nrriors  of  the  neighboring 
towns  were  ordered  to  congregate  at  iiead-qnarter.s 
and  on  the  following  day  a  public  ball  was  given  in 
compliment  to  the  strangers.  A  smooth  plain  ad¬ 
joining  the  town  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
where  Moselekatse  took  bis  stand  in  the  centre  ol 
an  immense  circle  of  his  soldiers,  numbers  of 
women  being  present,  who  with  their  shrill  voices 
and  clapping  of  hands  took  part  in  the  concert. 
About  tliiriy  ladies  from  his  harorn,  with  long  white 
wands,  marched  to  the  song  backward  and  forward 
on  the  outside  of  the  ranks,  their  well  lubricated 
shining  bodies  being  too  weighty  for  the  agile 
movements  which  characterizt-d  the  matrons  and 
damsels  of  lower  rank.  They  sang  their  war  songs 
and  one  composed  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  tlie 
strangers,  gazing  on  and  adoring  with  trembling 
fear  and  admiration  the  potentate  in  the  centre, 
who  stood  and  sometimes  regulated  the  motions  of 
thon.sands  by  the  movement  of  his  head,  or  the 
raising  or  depression  of  his  hand.  He  then  sat 
down  on  his  shield  of  lion’s  skin,  and  asked  me  if 
it  was  not  fine,  and  if  wo  had  such  things  in  my 

country . Wliencver  he  arose  or  sat 

down,  all  within  sight  hailed  him  with  a  shout, 
Baaitel  or  Aaifel  followed  by  a  number  of  his 
high  sounding  titles,  such  as  Great  King,  King  of 
lieaven,  the  Elephant,  &-c. 

The  farther  account  of  the  court  and  the 
nobles  of  “the  great  king”  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  history  of  an  officer  of  the  king’s, 
degraded  for  some  crime,  but  who  was 


saved  from  death  by  the  intercession  of  the 
missionary,  shows  that  the  proud,  conven¬ 
tional  sense  of  honor,  the  feelings  “  of  chiv¬ 
alry,”  may  glow  as  intensely  in  the  sable 
breast  of  a  barbarian  in  South  Africa,  as  in 
the  heart  of  a  descendant  of  the  highest 
Xornian  noblility.  The  sable  warrior  dis¬ 
dained  the  poor  boon  of  life  if  deprived  of 
his  rank  and  pri-vileges,  and  the  badges  of 
his  honors  ;  and  rejected  tlic  commutation 
of  his  sentence  which,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  other  nobles,  the  missionary  had  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  soTitence  passed,  tlie  pardoned  man  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  bow  in  grateful  adoration  to  him  whom 
he  was  wont  to  look  upon  and  exalt  in  song.s  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  One,  to  whom  btdongs  universal 
.sway  and  the  destinies  of  man.  But,  lio  !  holding 
his  hands  clasp<  d  on  his  bosom,  ho  replied,  “  O 
king,  afflict  not  my  heart !  I  have  merited  thy  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  let  me  be  slain  like  the  warrior  ;  1  can¬ 
not  live  with  the  poor.”  And,  raising  his  hand  to 
the  ring  he  wore  on  his  brow,  he  continued  :  “  How 
can  I  live  among  the  dogs  of  the  king,  and  disgrace 
these  badges  of  honor  which  I  won  among  the 
spears  and  shields  of  the  mighty]  No,  I  cannot 
iive !  Let  me  die,  0  Pezoolu  !  ”  His  request  was 
granted,  and  his  iiands  tied  erect  over  ins  head. 
Now,  iny  exertions  to  save  his  life  v\tre  vain.  Ho 
disdained  the  boon  on  the  conditions  otfered,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  die  with  the  honors  he  had  won  at  the 
point  of  the  spear — honors  which  even  the  act  that 
condemned  him  did  not  tarnish — to  exile  and 
Doverty  among  the  children  of  the  de.sert.  He  was 
i»Ml  forth,  a  man  walking  on  each  side.  My  eye 
followed  him  till  he  reached  thti  top  of  a  precipice, 
over  which  he  was  precipitated  into  the  deep  pool 
of  the  river  beneath,  where  the  crocodiles,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  meals,  were  yawning  to  devour  him 
ere  he  could  reach  the  bottom  !  This  was  a  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  scene,  such  as  heathenism  exhibits  to 
the  view  of  tiio  Christian  pliilanthropist ;  and  such 
as  is  calculated  to  excite  in  his  bosom  feelings  of 
the  deepest  syinpatliy.  Tliis  magnanimous  heathen 
knew  of  no  hereafter.  He  was  without  God  and 
without  hope.  But,  however  deplorable  the  state 
of  such  a  person  maybe,  he  will  not  b»?  condemned 
as  equally  guilty  with  those  who,  in  the  midst  of 
light  and  knowledge,  self-separated  from  the  body, 
recklessly  rush  into  the  presence  of  ihcir  Maker 
and  their  Judge.  ..... 

Moselekatse’s  conduct  in  this  aflTuir  produced  a 
strange  impression  among  his  people,  some  of  whom 
regarded  me  as  an  extraordinary  being,  who  could 
thus  influence  one  more  terrible  to  them  than  the 
fiercest  lion  of  the  forest.  His  government,  so  far 
as  1  could  discover,  was  the  very  essence  of  des¬ 
potism.  The  persons  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
their  possessions,  were  the  properly  of  their  mo¬ 
narch.  .  .  .  Although  his  tyranny 

:  was  such,  that  one  would  have  supposed  his  sub¬ 
jects  would  execrate  his  name,  they  were  the  most 
servile  devotees  of  their  master.  Wherever  he 
was  seated,  or  wherever  he  slept,  a  number  of 
sycophants,  fantastically  dressed,  attended  him, 
whose  business  was  to  march,  jump,  and  dance 
about,  sometimes  standing  adoring  his  person,  then 
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manceavring  with  a  stick,  and  vociferating  the 
mighty  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  himself  and 
Macliobane.  The  same  things  are  repeated  again 
and  again,  andoAen  with  a  rapidity  of  articulation 
which  baffles  the  understandingof  theirown  country¬ 
men.  After  listening  many  times,  I  was  able,  with  I 
the  assistance  of  one  of  these  parasites,  to  pick  up 
the  following  expressions  : — “O  Pezoolu,  the  king 
of  kings,  king  of  the  heavens,  who  would  not  fear 
before  tlie  son  of  Macliobane,  mighty  in  battle  ! 
Where  are  the  mighty  before  the  presence  of  our 
great  king  ?  Where  is  the  strength  of  the  forest  | 
before  the  great  elephant  ?  I'he  proboscis  is  break- 
ing  the  branches  of  the  forest !  It  is  the  sound  of 
the  shields  of  the  son  of  Macliobane.  He  breathes 
upon  their  faces;  it  is  the  fire  among  the  dry 
grass !  His  enemies  are  consumed  before  him, 
king  of  kings  !  Father  of  fire,  he  ascends  to  the 
blue  heavens ;  he  sends  his  lightnings  into  the 
clouds,  and  makes  the  rain  to  descend  !  Ye  moun¬ 
tains,  woods,  and  grassy  plains,  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  son  of  Muchobanc,  king  of  heaven  !” 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  sounding  titles  which 
incessantly  meet  the  ear  of  this  proud  mortal,  and 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  haughty  monarch  believe 
that  he  is  what  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Dingnan 
convinced  him  he  was  not;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  his  vain  boasts,  he  could  not  conceal  his  fears 
of  the  successor  of  the  bloody  Chaka,  against  whose 
iron  sway  he  had  rebelled. 

Monarchy  was  seen  liere  in  its  highest 
perfection.  The  character  of  the  monarch, 
the  Napoleon,  or  the  Nicholas  of  Africa,  is 
of  itself  a  study.  We  can  only  give  a  faint 
indication  of  his  previous  career,  which  is 
described  at  great  length. 

Though  but  a  follower  in  the  footpaths  of  Chaka, 
the  career  of  Mosclekatse,  from  the  period  of  his 
revolt  till  the  time  I  saw  him,  and  long  after,  formed 
an  interminable  catalogue  of  crimes.  Scarcely  a 
mountain,  over  extensive  regions,  but  bore  the 
marks  of  his  deadly  ire.  His  experience  and  na¬ 
tive  cunning  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  minds 
of  his  men,  and  made  his  trembling  captives  soon 
adore  him  as  an  invincible  sovereign.  Those  who 
resisted,  and  would  not  stoop  to  be  his  dogs,  he 
butchered.  He  trained  the  captured  youth  in  his 
own  tactics,  so  that  the  majority  of  his  army  were 
foreigners ;  but  his  chiefs  and  nobles  gloried  in 
their  descent  from  the  Zooln  dynasty.  He  had  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  far  into  the  tropics,  where,  however, 
he  had  more  than  once  met  with  his  equal ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  of  six  hundred  warriors,  only  a 
handful  returned  to  be  sacrificed,  merely  because 
they  had  not  conquered,  or  fallen  with  their  com¬ 
panions . In  his  person  he  was  below 

the  middle  stature,  rather  corpulent,  with  a  short 
neck,  and  in  his  manner  could  be  exceedingly  af¬ 
fable  and  cheerful.  His  voice,  soft  and  efteminate, 
did  not  indicate  that  his  disposition  was  passion¬ 
ate  ;  and,  happily  for  his  people,  it  was  not  so,  or 
many  would  have  been  butchered  in  the  ebullitions 
of  Ins  anger. 

The  above  is  but  a  faint  description  of  this  Na¬ 
poleon  of  the  desert, — a  man  with  whom  I  often 
conversed,  and  w’ho  was  not  wanting  in  considera¬ 
tion  and  kindness,  as  well  as  gratitude.  But  to 


sympathy  and  compassion  his  heart  appeared  a 
stranger.  The  following  incident,  for  a  day  or  two, 
threw  a  mystery  over  my  character  which  he  could 
not  understand,  though  it  was  only  an  illustration 
of  the  principles  I  labored  to  implant  in  his  heart, 
apparently  impervious  to  any  tender  emotion  which 
had  not  self  for  its  object. 

The  affecting  incident  which  afforded  the 
missionary  an  opportunity  to  display  what 
are  Christian  feelings  and  principles,  tend¬ 
ed,  with  many  other  circumstances,  to  excite 
Mokhatla’s  curiosity,  is  too  long  for  us. 
The  missionary  was  to  him  a  completely 
newspecimen  of  humanity, and  consequently 
a  mysterj*,  whose  motives  of  action  were 
incomprehensible.  Mr.  MofTat  says — 

He  asked  me  if  I  could  make  rain.  I  referred 
him  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  who  alone 
could  give  rain  and  fruitful  seasons.  ’Umbate 
was  more  than  once  called  to  bear  his  testimony 
as  to  our  operations  and  manner  of  living  at  the 
Kuruman.  Our  leaving  our  own  country  for  the 
sake  of  the  natives,  obedient  to  the  w’lll  of  the 
invisible  Being  whose  character  I  described, 
was  to  him  a  bewildering  fact ;  for  he  did  not 
appear  to  doubt  my  word  ;  and  how  we  could  act 
independently  of  our  sovereign,  or  without  being 
his  emissaries,  he  could  not  understand  :  but  his 
greatest  puzzle  was,  that  I  had  not  seen  my 
king,  and  could  not  describe  his  riches,  by  the 
numbers  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  the  character  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  good 
our  nation  was  doing  in  sending  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  and  salvation  to  the  nations  which  know 
not  God  ;  and  told  him  also,  that  our  king  too 
had  his  instructors  to  teach  him  to  serve  that 
God,  who  alone  was  “King  of  kings,  and  King 
of  the  heavens.”  “  Is  your  king  like  me  ?”  he 
asked.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  give  him  a  satis¬ 
factory  reply.  When  I  described  the  blessed 
effects  of  peace,  the  populousness  of  my  own 
country,  the  industry  of  the  people,  the  number 
of  sheep  and  cattle  daily  slaughtered  in  the  great 
towms,  the  reigning  passion  again  burst  forth  in 
the  exclamation,  Your  nation  must  be  terrible 
in  battle  ;  you  must  tell  your  king  I  wish  to  live 
in  peace.” 

The  day  after  this  conversation  he  came  to 
me,  attended  by  a  party  of  his  warriors,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  dancing  and 
singing.  Their  yells  and  shouts,  their  fantastic 
leaps,  and  distorted  gestures,  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  a  stranger  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
more  like  a  company  of  fiends  than  men.  Ad¬ 
dressing  me,  he  said,  “  I  am  a  king,  but  you  are 
Machobane,”’^  and  I  am  come  to  sit  at  your  feet 
for  instruction.”  This  was  seasonable ;  for  my 
mind  had  just  been  occupied  in  contemplating 
the  miseries  of  the  savage  state.  I  spoke  much 
on  man’s  ruin,  and  man’s  redemption.  “  Why,” 
he  asked,  “  are  you  so  earnest  that  I  abandon  all 
war,  and  not  kill  men  ?”  “Look  on  the  human 
bones  which  lie  scattered  over  your  dominions.” 
was  my  reply.  “  They  speak  in  awful  language, 

*  The  name  of  the  king’s  father,  which  he  in  rev¬ 
erence  gave  to  the  missionary.— jK.  T.  M. 
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and  to  me  they  say,  ‘  Whosoever  sheddeth  man’s 
blood,  by  man  also  will  his  blood  be  shed.’  ” 
This  was  rearlul  language  in  the  ears  of  such  a 
murderer.  ‘‘You  say,”  he  added,  “that  the 
dead  will  rise  again.”  My  remarks  on  this  sub-  { 
ject  were  startling  in  the  ears  of  a  savage,  and  I 
he  interrupted  by  hastily  assuring  me  that  he  | 
would  not  go  to  war.  While  we  were  yet  I 
speaking,  a  body  of  Machahd  soldiers  advanced, 
and  bowed  behind  their  shields  at  a  distance,  to 
wait  his  awful  nod.  The  Entoto  (married  man) 
their  leader,  then  addressed  him  in  language 
and  attitude  the  most  suppliant.  The  burden  of 
the  petition  was,  “  Permit  us,  O  king  of  heavens, 
to  oDtain  new  shields:”  in  other  words,  “Allow 
us  to  go  and  attack  some  distant  town,  to  acquire 
new  spoils  and  fresh  glory.”  This  was  an  in¬ 
auspicious  moment  for  these  ambitious  men.  | 
Turning  to  me,  the  monarch  said,  “  You  see  it  is  | 
my  people  who  wish  to  make  war,”  and  instantly  ! 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence.  ' 

As  he  was  rather  profuse  in  Ins  honorary  titles, 
especially  in  calling  me  a  king,  I  requested  iiiin 
rather  to  call  me  teacher,  or  any  thing  but  a  king,  i 
“  Tiien,”  he  said,  “  shall  1  call  you  my  father  ?”  ' 
“  Yes,”  I  rejoined,  “  but  only  on  condition  that  you 
be  an  obedient  son.”  This  drew  from  him  and  his 
nobles  a  hearty  laugh.  When  1  recommended  a 
system  which  would  secure  not  only  safety,  but 
plenty  to  his  people,  without  the  minafiiral  one  of 
keeping  up  a  force  of  many  thousands  of  unmar¬ 
ried  warriors,  he  tried  to  convince  me  that  his 
people  were  happy  ;  and  to  a  stranger  they  might 
nppi'ar  so,  for,  alas !  they  dared  not  let  any  mur. 
rnur  reach  his  ear  ;  but  I  knew  more  than  he  was  ! 
aware  o^’.  I  knew  many  a  couch  was  steeped  with 
silent  tears,  and  many  an  acre  stained  w'ith  human 
blood.  About  ten  minutes  after  the  conversation, 
a  lovelv  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  his  many  wives,  sat 
smiling  on  my  knee,  caressing  me  ns  if  1  were  his 
own  father.  As  some  of  the  king’s  harem  were 
seated  near,  I  asked  the  boy 'vhicli  was  his  mother. 
He  shook  his  little  head  and  sighed.  I  asked  no 
more,  but  learned  soon  after  that  the  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  captive  chief,  was  n  superior 
woman,  and  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with 
her  lord  on  the  multitude  of  his  concubines.  One 
morning  she  was  drugged  out  of  her  house,  and  lier 
head  severed  from  her  body. 

.  The  happiness  of  the  king  and  his  siibj-'cis 
appeared  to  be  entirely  derived  from  their  succh^s 
in  war,  and  the  reward  of  a  wife  was  a  siunulus  to 
his  men  to  multiply  their  victims.  Days  of  f  ast- 
ing  were  held,  when  tlu.*y  glutted  themselves  with 
flesh.  The  bloody  bowd  was  the  portion  of  those 
who  could  count  the  tens  they  had  slain  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

The  parting  scene  of  the  missionary  and 
this  barbarous  monarch  is  characteristic  : 

Having  resolved  on  returning,  Moselekafse  ac¬ 
companied  me  in  my  wagon  a  lonsr  day’s  journey 
to  one  of  his  principal  towns.  He  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  jolting  of  an  African  w'agon,  and 
found  it  convenient  to  lay  his  well-lubricated  body 
down  on  my  bed,  to  take  a  nap.  On  awaking  he 
invited  me  to  lie  down  beside  him  ;  but  I  begged 
to  be  excused,  preferring  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
around  me.  Two  more  days  we  spent  together, 
during  which  I  renewed  my  entreaties  that  he 


would  abstain  from  war,  promising  that  one  day  he 
should  be  favored  W’ltti  missionaries,  which  he 
professed  to  desire.  Having  obtained  from  me 
my  telescope,  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of  seeing  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  if  Dingaan,  the 
king  of  the  Zoolu-,  whom  he  justly  dreaded,  was 
approaching,  1  bade  him  farewell,  with  scarcely  a 
ho|H‘  that  the  Gospel  could  be  successful  among 
the  Matabele,  until  there  should  be  a  revolution 
in  the  government  of  a  monarch,  who  demanded 
that  homage  whiefr pertains  to  God  alone.  .  .  . 

To  my  solemn  exhortations  he  only  replied,  “  Pray 
to  your  God  to  keep  me  from  the  power  of  Din¬ 
gaan.” 

Mr.  MofTat  made  a  subsequent  visit  to 
this  monarch,  who  had  in  the  interval  been 
constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  has  since 
been  driven  from  his  conquests.  Before  he 
fled,  the  influence.and  admonitions  of  Moffat 
had  this  good  effect : 

Overwhelmed  by  such  superior  and  unexpected 
forces,  fie  fled  to  the  north  ;  and  it  merits  notice, 
that  before  his  departure  he  allowed  all  the  captive 
Bahuruisi,  Bakhatia,  and  other  neighboring  tribes, 
to  return  to  their  own  land.  This  was  a  measure 
which  astonished  the  natives,  who  have  since  con¬ 
gregated  on  the  ancient  domains  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers;  and  if  no  foreign  power  again  drive  them 
from  tiieir  native  glens,  they  will  erelong  become 
the  interesting  objects  of  missionary  labor. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  fairly  turned  in 
favor  of  the  missionaries  among  the  people 
amidst  whom  Mr.  MoflTat  was  stationed.  The 
progress  of  evangelizingand  civilizing,  slow 
in  the  beginning,  became  rapid.  The  coun- 
tr\’',  which  had  suffered  from  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years  of  great  drought,  had,  in  the 
season  after  he  returned  from  visiting  the 
Matabele,  been  blessed  with  plenteous  fertil¬ 
izing  rains,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  teem¬ 
ed  with  n  plenty  which  had  been  unknown  for 
years.  The  native  settlers  began  to  cultivate 
the  new  sorts  of  grain  and  vegetables  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  missionaries,  and  to 
plant  fruit-trees;  and  all  wascheerfulnessand 
good-humor.  The  new  converts  among  the 
natives  soon  became  eminently  useful  in 
spreading  knowledge  and  the  love  of  im¬ 
provement.  Many  w’ere  learning  to  read 
their  native  language  ;  and  Mr.  Moffat  had 
translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
Dr.  Brown’s  Scripture  Texts.  A  neat  chap¬ 
el,  a  school-house,  dwellings  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  workshops,  had  been  substan¬ 
tially  built  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
the  natives;  and  the  important  improvement 
of  irrigation  had  been  attended  to  :  the  na¬ 
tives,  seeing  the  uses  of  water-courses,  imi¬ 
tated  what  they  saw,  and  gradually  adopted 
those  barrows,  ploughs,  harrows,  spades  and 
mattocks,  which  they  had  formerly  ridiculed 
and  despised,  as  innovations  on  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  Great  progress  was 
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made  at  the  station  during  the  year  in 
which  Mr.  Moffat  was  at  Cape  Town  getting 
his  translations  printed,  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  blacksmith,  the  ma¬ 
son,  the  carpenter,  &c.,  was  now  brought  to 
the  station.  A  small  hymn-book  was  first 
printed  there.  We  are  told — 

Among  the  treasures  brought  with  us  from  tlic 
colonvi  was  a  box  of  materials  for  clothing,  for  the 
encouragfinent  of  such  as  were  making  efforts  to 
clotlic  themselves.  This  was  the  first  supply  oJ 
the  kind,  and  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  to 
a  people  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
the  impoverished  remains  of  scattered  tribes,  but 
tile  first-fruits  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Becliuanas. 
The  needy  were  supplied,  and  many  a  heart  was 
made  glad. 

Mr.  Moffat  contends  that  “evangelization 
must  precede  civilization.”  Among  his  con¬ 
verts  they  seem  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
It  was  either  made  a  condition  or  was  a  de¬ 
cent  custom  observed,  that  those  who  were 
baptized  should  previously  procure  decent 
clothing.  How  much  of  happy  change  to 
a  whole  people  is  comprehended  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage. 

Hitherto,  a  sewing  school  had  been  uncalled 
for,  the  women’s  work  being  that  of  building 
houses,  raising  fences  and  cultivating  the  ground, 
w’hile  the  lords  of  the  creation,  for  their  own  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort,  had  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  added  to  their  pursuits  the  exercise  of  sew¬ 
ing  their  garments,  which,  from  their  durability 
and  scanty  supply,  was  any  thing  but  a  laborious 
work.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  observe  women 
and  young  girls  handling  the  little  bright  instru¬ 
ment,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
touch  of  fingers  accustomed  to  grasp  the  handle 
of  a  pickaxe,  or  to  employ  them  to  supply  the 
absence  of  trowels.  Hut  they  were  willing,  and 
Mrs.  M.,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  engaged  to 
meet  them  as  often  as  her  strength  would  per¬ 
mit.  She  had  soon  a  motley  group  of  pupils, 
very  few  of  the  whole  party  possessing  either  a 
frock  or  gown.  The  scarcity  of  materials  was 
a  serious  impediment  to  progress  ;  and  living  as 
w*e  did  far  beyond  the  reach  of  traders,  and  six 
hundred  miles  from  a  market  town,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  them,  at  least  just  when 
wanted.  The  same  Gospel  which  had  taught 
tliem  that  they  were  spiritually  miserable,  blind, 
and  naked,  discovered  to  them  also  that  they 
needed  reform  externally,  and  thus  prepared 
their  minds  to  adopt  those  modes  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  only  as  the  peculiarities 
of  a  strange  people.  Thus,  by  the  slow  but 
certain  progress  of  Gospel  principles,  whole 
families  necame  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind. 
Ornaments  which  were  forme''ly  in  high  repute, 
as  adorning,but  more  frequently  disfiguring  their 
persons,  were  now  turned  into  bullion  to  pur¬ 
chase  skins  of  animals,  which  being  prepared 
almost  as  soft  as  cloth,  were  made  into  Jackets, 
trowsers,  and  gowns.  When  opportunity  was 
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afforded  by  the  visit  of  a  trader,  British  manu¬ 
factures  were  eagerly  purchased. 

For  a  long  period,  when  a  man  was  seen  to 
make  a  pair  of  trowsers  for  himself,  or  a  woman 
a  gown,  it  was  a  sure  intimation  that  we  might 
expect  additions  to  our  inquirers;  abandoning 
the  custom  of  painting  the  body,  and  beginning 
to  wash  with  water,  was  with  them  what  cutting 
otf  the  hair  wms  among  the  South  Sea  islanders, 
a  public  renunciation  of  heathenism. 

The  garments  were,  and  probably  still 
are,  aw’kward,  grotesque,  and  incongruous 
enough,  according  to  European  ideas  ;  but 
what  an  advance  from  the  grease  and  ochre 
besmeared  persons  and  filthy  customs  of 
former  times ! 

Our  congregation  now  became  a  variegated 
mass,  including  all  descriptions,  from  the  lubri¬ 
cated  wild  man  of  the  desert,  to  the  clean,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  w’ell  dressed  believer.  The  same 
spirit  diffused  itself  through  all  the  routine  of 
household  economy.  Formerly  a  chest,  a  chair, 
a  candle,  or  a  table,  w  ere  things  unknown,  and 
supposed  to  be  only  the  superfluous  accompani¬ 
ments  of  beings  of  another  order.  Although 
they  never  disputed  the  superiority  of  our  attain¬ 
ments  in  being  able  to  manufacture  these  super¬ 
fluities,  they  would  however  question  our  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  taking  so  much  trouble  about  them. 
1'hey  thought  us  particularly  extravagant  in 
burning  fat  in  the  form  of  candles,  instead  of 
rubbing  it  on  our  bodies,  or  depositing  it  in  our 
stomachs. 

A  bunch  of  home-made  candles  hanging 
from  the  w'all  of  a  hut  was  now  often  to  be 
seen ;  and  afforded  the  missionary  more 
gratification  than  the  most  charming  pic¬ 
ture  ;  as  an  indication  that  instead  of  mop¬ 
ing  over  the  embers,  unable  to  see  what 
they  were  eating,  or  each  other,  the  inmates 
could  now  read,  wmrk,  and  converse  by  the 
steady  light  of  a  candle.  “  We  have  been 
like  the  beasts,”  the  poor  Bechuanas  w’ould 
now  exclaim  ;  “  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved ]” 

The  jovers  of  Natural  History,  and  juve¬ 
nile  readers,  will  find  much  to  gratify  their 
tastes  in  this  volume,  which  abo'unds  in  an¬ 
ecdotes  of  lions,  elephants,  baboons,  hyenas, 
buffaloes,  &:c. ;  and  of  the  dangers  incurred 
in  numerous  encounters  with  them,  w’hile 
the  missionary  was  travelling  through  the 
arid  deserts.  The  perils  and  adventures  of 
Mr.  Gatlin  among  the  Red  Indians,  and  the 
buffaloes  and  bisons  of  the  “  Far, /ar  west,” 
are  not  nearly  so  stirring  as  those  of  the 
missionary  Moffat,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
while  bivouacking  or  seeking  food  for  him¬ 
self  and  hisattendantsin  the  chase.  And  he 
appears  to  have  handled  a  rifle  quite  as 
bravely  and  as  skilfully  as  a  text.  One 
night,  when  sorely  in  want  of  “a  collop,” 
he  went  with  two  of  his  company,  to  watch 
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at  a  place  where  wild  cattle  were  likely  to 
come  to  drink,  resolving  to  shoot  whatever 
first  appeared,  rather  thnn  be,  next  day,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  burning  sun,  on  an  arid  plain, 
in  hunting  for  food.  The  hunters  lay  in  a 
hollow  place,  close  by  the  fountain. 

It  was  half  moonlight,  and  rather  cold,  though 
the  days  were  warm.  We  remained  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours,  waiting  with  great  anxiety  for 
something  to  appear.  We  at  length  heard  a 
loud  lapj)ing  at  the  water,  under  the  dark  sha¬ 
dowy  hank,  within  twenty  yards  of  ns.  ‘‘  What 
is  that?”  I  asked  Bogachu.  “  Ririmala,”  (be 
silent,)  he  said;  ‘‘there  are  lions,  they  will  hear 
us.”  A  hint  was  more  than  enough  ;  and  thank¬ 
ful  were  we,  that,  when  they  had  drunk,  they 
did  not  come  over  the  smooth  grassy  surface  in 
our  direction.  Our  next  visitors  were  two  butl’a- 
loes,  one  immensely  large.  My  wagon-driver, 
Mosi,  who  also  had  a  gun,  seeing  them  coming  di¬ 
rectly  towards  us,  begged  me  to  fire.  I  refused, 
having  more  dread  of  a  wounded  buffalo  than 
of  almost  any  other  animal.  He  fired ;  and 
though  the  animal  was  severely  wounded,  he 
stood  like  a  statue  with  his  companion,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  us,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
wailing  to  see  us  move,  in  order  to  attack  us. 
We  lay  in  an  awkward  position  for  that  time, 
scarcely  daring  to  whisper ;  and  when  he  at  last 
retired  we  were  so  stitf  with  cold,  that  flight 
would  have  been  impossible  had  arj  attack  b»*en 
made.  We  then  moved  about  till  our  blood  be¬ 
gan  to  circulate.  Our  next  visitors  were  two 
giraft'es ;  one  of  these  we  wounded.  A  troop  of 
quasrgas  next  came  ;  but  the  successful  instinct 
of  the  principal  stallion,  in  surveying  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  water,  galloping  round  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  catch  any  strange  scent,  and  returning 
to  the  troop  with  a  whistling  noise,  to  announce 
danger,  set  them  off  at  full  speed.  The  next 
was  a  huge  rhinoceros,  which,  receiving  a  mor¬ 
tal  wound,  departed.  Hearing  the  approacli  ol' 
more  lions,  wo  judged  it  best  to  leave  ;  and  after 
a  lonely  walk  of  four  miles  through  bushes,  hy¬ 
enas  and  jackals,  we  reached  the  village,  when 
I  felt  thankful,  resolving  never  to  hunt  by  night 
at  a  water-pool,  till  I  could  find  nothing  to  eat 
elsewhere.  Next  day  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo 
were  found,  which  afforded  a  plentiful  supply. 

The  thrilling  adventures  of  Mr.  Moflat, 
and  other  travellers  in  Africa,  throw  the 
feats  of  our  lion-tamers  of  the  theatre  into 
the  shade. 

In  another  place  our  hunter  relates — 

When  I  had  occasion  to  hunt,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  myself  and  people,  a  troop  of  men 
would  follow,  and  as  soon  as  a  rhinoceros  or  any 
other  animal  was  shot,  a  fire  was  made,  and  some 
would  be  roasting,  while  the  others  would  be  cut¬ 
ting  and  tearing  away  at  the  ponderous  carcase, 
which  is  soon  dissected.  During  these  operations 
they  would  exhibit  all  the  gestures  of  heathenish 
joy,  making  an  uproar  as  if  a  town  were  on  fire.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Campbell  once  remarked 
on  a  similar  occasion,  that  from  their  noise  and  ges¬ 
tures  he  did  not  know  his  travelling  companions. 
Having  once  shot  a  rhinoceros,  the  men  surrounded 


it  with  roaring  congratulation.  In  vain  I  shouted 
that  it  was  not  dead  :  a  dozen  spears  were  thrust  into 
It,  when  up  started  the  animal  in  a  fur)%  and  tear¬ 
ing  up  the  ground  with  his  horn,  made  every  one 
dy  in  terror.  Tliesu  animals  were  very  nmnerous 
III  this  part  of  the  country  ;  they  are  not  gregari¬ 
ous,  more  limn  four  or  five  being  seldom  seen  to¬ 
gether,  though  I  once  observed  nine  following  each 
other  to  the  water.  They  fear  no  enemy  but  man, 

Hud  are  fearless  oMiini  when  wounded  and  pursu¬ 
ed.  The  lion  fln.*s  before  them  like  a  cat  ;  the 
moholui,  the  largest  species,  has  been  known  even 
to  kill  the  el  phaiil,  by  thrusting  the  horn  into  his 
ribs. 

On  another  occasion,  when  MofTat  was 
traversing  the  desert,  bound  on  a  distant 
expedition,  he  relates — 

Our  journey  lay  over  a  wild  and  dreary  coun¬ 
try,  inhabited  by  Balalas  only,  and  but  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  these.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day’s 
journey,  having  halted  at  a  pool,  (Khokhole,)  we 
listened,  on  the  lonely  plain,  for  the  sound  of  an 
inhabitant,  but  all  was  silent.  We  could  disco¬ 
ver  no  lights,  and,  amid  the  darkness  were  una¬ 
ble  to  trace  footmarks  to  the  pool.  We  let  loose 
our  wearied  oxen  to  drink  and  graze,  but  as  \ve  i 

were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  company 
with  which  we  might  have  to  spend  the  night, 
we  took  a  firebrand,  and  examined  the  edges  of 
the  pool  to  see,  from  the  imprints,  what  animals 
were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  there,  and,  with 
terror,  discovered  many  spoors  of  lions.  We  im¬ 
mediately  collected  the  oxen,  and  brought  them 
to  the  tvagon,  to  which  we  fastened  tliem  with 
the  strongest  thongs  we  had,  having  discovered 
in  their  appearance  something  rather  wild,  indi¬ 
cating  that  either  from  scent  or  siglit,  they  knew 
•langer  was  near.  The  two  Barolongs  had 
brought  a  young  cow  with  them,  and  though  I 
recommended  their  making  her  fast  also,  they 
very  humorously  replied  that  she  was  too  wise 
to  leave  the  wagon  and  oxen,  even  though  a 
lion  should  be  scented.  We  took  a  little  supper, 
which  was  followed  by  our  evening  hymn  and 
prayer.  1  had  retired  only  a  few  minutes  to  iny 
wagon  to  prepare  for  the  night,  when  the  whole 
of  the  oxen  started  to  their  feet.  A  lion  had 
seized  the  cow  only  a  few  steps  from  their  tails, 
and  dragged  it  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  where  we  distinctly  heard  it  tearing  the 
animal,  and  breaking  the  bones,  while  its  beh 
lowings  were  most  pitiful.  When  these  were 
over,  I  seized  my  gun,  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  any  object  at  half  the  distance,  I  aimed  at  the 
spot  where  the  devouring  jaws  of  the  lion  were 
heard.  I  fired  again  and  again,  to  which  he 
replied  with  tremendous  roars,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  rush  towards  the  vagon,  so  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  terrify  the  oxen.  The  two  Barolonga 
engaged  to  take  firebrands,  advance  a  few  yards, 
and  throw  them  at  him,  so  as  to  afford  me  a 
degree  of  light,  that  I  might  take  aim,  the  place 
bring  bushy.  They  had  scarcely  discharged 
them  from  their  hands,  when  the  flame  went  out, 
and  the  enraged  animal  rushed  towards  them 
with  such  swiftness,  that  I  had  barely  time  to 
turn  the  gun  and  fire  between  the  men  and  the 
lion,  and  providentially  the  hall  struck  the  ground 
immediately  under  his  head,  as  we  found  by  ex- 
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amination  the  following  morning.  Ptom  this 
surprise  he  returned,  growling  dreadfully.  The 
men  darted  througli  some  thorn-bushes  with 
countenances  indicative  of  the  utmost  terror.  It 
was  now  the  opinion  of  all  that  we  had  better 
let  him  alone  if  he  did  not  molest  us. 

Having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  woo<l  to  keep 
up  a  fire,  one  man  crept  among  the  bushes  on 
one  side  of  the  pool,  while  I  proceeded  for  the 
same  purpose  on  tJie  other  side.  1  had  rmt  gone 
far,  when,  looking  upward  to  the  edge  ol  the 
small  basin,  I  discerned  between  me  and  the 
sky  four  animals,  whose  attention  appeared  to 
be  directed  to  me,  by  the  noise  I  made  in  break¬ 
ing  a  drv  stick.  On  closer  inspection,  1  found 
that  the  large,  round,  hairy-headed  visitors  were 
lions ;  and  retreated  on  my  hands  and  feel 
toward.®  the  other  side  of  the  pool,  when,  coming 
to  my  wagon-driver,  to  inform  him  of  our  dan¬ 
ger,  I  found  him  looking,  with  no  little  alarm,  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  with  good  reason,  as 
no  fewer  than  two  lions,  with  a  cub,  were  eyeing 
us  both,  apparently  as  uncertain  {\bout  us  as  we 
were  distrustful  of  them.  They  appeared,  us 
they  always  do  in  the  dark,  twice  the  usual  size. 
We  thankfully  decamped  to  the  wagon,  and  sal 
down  to  keep  Jilive  our  scanty  fire,  while  we  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  lion  tearing  and  devouring  his  prey. 
When  any  of  the  other  hungry  lions  dared  to 
approach,  he  would  pursue  them  for  some  paces, 
w'ith  a  horrible  howl,  which  made  our  poor  oxen 
tremble,  and  produced  any  thing  but  agreeable 
sensations  in  ourselves.  We  had  reason  for 
alarm,  lest  any  of  the  six  lions  we  saw,  fearless 
of  our  small  fire,  might  rush  in  among  us.  The 
two  Barolongs  were  grudging  the  lion  his  fat 
meal,  and  would  now  and  then  break  the  silence 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  expressiorus  of  regret  that 
such  a  vagabond  lion  should  have  such  a  least  on 
their  cow,  which  they  anticipated  would  have 
afforded  them  many  a  draught  of  luscious  milk. 
Before  the  day  dawned,  having  deposiie<l  nearly 
the  tvhole  of  the  carcase  in  his  stomach,  he  col¬ 
lected  the  head,  backbone,  parts  of  the  legs,  the 
paunch,  which  he  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  ^ 
the  two  clubs  which  had  been  thrown  at  him. 
and  walked  olT,  leaving  nothing  but  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  bones,  and  one  of  my  balls,  which  had  ' 
hit  the  carcase  instead  of  himself. 

When  it  was  light  we  examined  the  spot,  and  i 
found,  from  the  foot-njarks,  that  the  lion  was  a 
large  one,  and  had  devoured  the  cow  himself.  I 
had  some  dilRculty  in  believing  this,  but  was 
fully  convinced  by  the  Barolongs  pointing  oiil  to 
me  that  the  foot-marks  of  the  other  lions  had  not 
come  within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot,  two  jackals 
only  had  approached  to  lick  upanylittle  leavisjgs. 
The  men  pursued  the  spoor  to  find  the  fragments, 
where  the  lion  had  de})osiled  them,  while  i)e  re¬ 
tired  to  a  thicket  to  sleep  during  the  day.  1  had 
often  heard  how  much  a  large,  hungry  lion  couhl 
eat,  but  nothing  less  than  a  demonstration  would 
have  convinced  me  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  eaten  all  the  flesh  of  a  good  heifer,  and 
many  of  the  bones,  for  scarcely  a  rib  was  left. 
;ind  even  some  of  the  marrow-bones  were  broken 

as  if  with  a  hammer . Much  has 

been  written  about  African  lions,  but  the  half 
has  not  been  tohl.  The  following  trait  in  their 
character  may  not  be  intrusive,  or  partaking  of 


the  marvellous,  with  which  the  tales  of  some  tra¬ 
vellers  are  said  to  abound.  I  give  it  as  received 
from  men  of  God,  and  men  who  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  Ximrods  loo.  The  old  lion,  when  in 
compatjy  with  his  children,  as  the  natives  call 
them,  though  they  are  nearly  as  big  as  himself ; 
or.  when  numbers  together  happen  to  come  upon 
game,  the  oldest  or  ablest  creeps  to  the  object, 
while  the  others  crouch  on  the  grass  ;  if  he  be 
successful,  which  he  generally  is,  he  retires  from 
his  victim,  and  lies  down  to  breathe,  and  rest, 
for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  the  others  draw  around,  and  lie  down  at  a 
respectful  distance.  When  the  chief  one  has 
got  his  rest,  he  commences  at  the  abdomen  and 
breast,  and  after  making  havoc  with  the  til-bits 
of  the  carcase,  he  will  take  a  scconil  rest,  none  of 
the  others  presuming  to  move.  Having  made 
a  second  gorge,  he  retires,  the  others,  watching 
his  motions,  rush  on  the  remainder,  anti  it  is  soon 
devoured.  At  other  times,  if  a  young  lion  seizes 
the  prey,  and  an  old  one  hap})en8  to  come  up, 
the  younger  retires  till  the  elder  has  dined. 
This  was  what  Africaner  called  better  manners 
than  those  of  the  Namaquas,  [who  abandon  their 
aged  parents.] 

Passing  along  a  vale,  W’e  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  lion  appeared  to  have  been  exercising 
himself  in  the  way  of  leajdng.  As  the  natives 
are  very  expert  in  tracing  the  manoeuvres  of  ani¬ 
mals  by  tlieir  footniarks,  it  v\as  soon  discovered 
that  a  large  lion  had  crept  towards  a  short  black 
stump,  very  like  the  human  form ;  when  within 
about  a  dozen  yards,  it  bounded  on  its  supposed 
prey,  when,  to  his  mortification,  he  fell  a  foot  or 
two  short  of  it.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
a  native  who  had  been  watching  his  motions, 
and  who  joined  us  soon  after,  the  lion  lay  for 
some  lime  steadfastly  eyeing  its  suppo.sed  meal. 
It  then  arose,  smelt  the  object,  and  returned  to 
the  spot  iVom  which  he  commenced  his  first  leap, 
and  leaped  four  several  limes,  till  at  last  he 
placed  his  paw  on  the  imagined  prize.  On  ano¬ 
ther  occasion,  when  Africaner  and  an  attendant 
were  passing  near  the  end  of  a  hill,  from  which 
jutted  out  a  smooth  rock  of  ten  or  twelve  feel 
high,  he  ohserv^ed  a  number  of  zebras  pressing 
round  it,  oliliged  to  keep  the  path,  beyond  which 
it  was  precipitous.  A  lion  was  seen  creeping  up 
towards  the  path,  to  intercept  the  large  stallion, 
which  is  always  in  the  rear  to  defend  or  warn 
the  troop.  'I'he  lion  nii.®sed  his  mark,  and  while 
the  zebra  rushed  round  the  jioint,  the  lion  knew 
well  if  he  could  mount  the  rock  at  one  leap,  the 
next  would  be  on  tlie  zebra’s  back,  it  being 
obliged  to  turn  towards  the  hill.  He  fell  short, 
with  only  liis  head  over  the  stone,  looking  at  the 
galloping  zebra  switcliing  his  tail  in  the  air.  He 
then  tried  a  second  and  a  third  leap,  till  he  succeed¬ 
ed.  In  the  mean  time  two  more  lions  came  uj),  and 
seemed  to  talk  and  roar  away  about  something, 
while  the  old  lion  led  them  round  the  rock,  and 
round  it  again  ;  then  he  n)ade  another  grand 
leap.  To  show  them  what  he  and  they  must  do 
next  lime.  Africaner  adtleil,  with  the  most  jH'r- 
fect  gravity,  ‘‘They  evidently  talked  to  each 
Ollier,  hut  though  loud  enough,  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  a  wonl  they  said  ;  and,  fearing  lest  we 
.should  be  the  next  objects  of  their  skill,  we  crept 
away  and  left  them  in  council.” 
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At  an  earlier  period,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  the  followincr  circumstance 
occurred,  and  formed  Mr.  Moffat’s  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  companionship  of  lions  : 

One  night  we  were  quietly  bivouacked  ai  a 
small  pool  on  the  ’Oup  River,  where  we  never 
anticipated  a  visit  from  his  majesty.  W'e  had 
just  closed  our  united  evening  worship,  the  book 
was  still  in  my  hand,  and  ihe  closinir  notes  of  the 
song  of  praise  had  scarcely  fallen  from  our  lips, 
when  the  terrific  roar  of  the  lion  was  heard :  our 
oxen,  which  before  were  quietly  chewing  the 
cud,  rushed  upon  us.  and  over  our  fires,  leaving 
us  prostrated  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  sand.  Hats 
ami  hymn  books,  our  Bible  and  our  guns,  were 
all  scattered  in  wild  confusion.  Providentially, 
no  serious  injury  was  sustained ;  the  oxen  were 
pursued,  brought  back,  and  secured  to  the  wagon, 
for  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  any.  Africaner, 
seeing  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  pursue  in 
a  dark  and  gloomy  ravine,  grasped  a  firebrand, 
and  exclaimed,  “  Follow  me  !”  and  but  for  this 
promptness  and  intrepidity  we  must  have  lost 
some  of  our  number,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the 
terror  of  oxen  at  even  the  smell  of  a  lion. 
Though  they  may  happen  to  be  in  the  worst 
condition  possible,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  the  moment  the  shaggy  monster  is  jter- 
ceived,  they  start  like  race-horses,  with  their 
tails  erect,  and  sometimes  days  will  elapse  before 
they  are  found. 

While  travelling  with  the  ambassadors  of 
Mokhatla,  the  chief  or  king  mentioned 
above,  he  relates — 

As  we  were  retiring  to  rest  one  night,  a  lion 
passed  near  us,  occasionally  giving  a  roar,  which 
softly  died  away  on  the  extended  plain,  as  it 
was  responded  to  by  another  at  a  distance.  Di¬ 
recting  the  attention  of  these  to  this  sound, 

and  asking  if  they  thought  there  was  dan¬ 
ger,  they  turned  their  ears  as  to  a  voice  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  and,  after  listening  for 
a  moment  or  two,  replied,  *•  There  is  no  danger; 
he  has  eaten,  and  is  going  to  sleep.”  They  were 
right,  and  we  slept  also.  Asking  them  in  the 
morning  how  they  knew  the  lions  were  going  to 
sleep,  they  replied,  ‘‘  We  live  with  them  ;  they 
are  our  companions.” 

There  is  greater  loss  of  hiim.an  life  from 
the  hyenas  entering  the  towns  and  villages 
by  night,  and  lying  in  wait  at  the  pools 
whence  the  women  and  children  fetch  wa¬ 
ter,  than  from  the  “  monarch  of  the  wild.” 
Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Moffat  ran  more  dan¬ 
ger  from  what  are  considered  very  ignoble 
animals — from  baboons,  than  he  ever  had 
done  from  the  lion.  The  whole  passage  is 
full  of  beauty,  and  shows  the  author  to  be  a 
man  who  really  need  not  fear  to  preach  be¬ 
fore  the  most  cultivated  audience  that  Cape 
Town  or  any  other  town  could  furnish. 
When  travelling  towards  Griqua  Town,  and 
near  the  Orange  River,  he  had  the  following 
animating  series  of  adventures: —  j 


On  one  occasion  I  was  remarkably  preserved’ 
when  all  expected  that  my  race  was  run.  We  had 
reached  the  river  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  a 
dreadfully  scotching  ride  across  a  plain.  Three  of 
my  companions,  who  were  in  advance,  rixle  forward 
to  a  Bushman  village,  on  an  ascent  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  river.  I  went,  becau.se  my  horse 
would  go,  towards  a  little  pool  on  a  dry  branch, 
from  which  the  flood  or  torrent  had  reced«‘d  to  the 
larger  course.  Dismounting,  I  pushed  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  busjies,  and  lying  down, 
took  a  fic*arty  draught.  Immediately  on  raising 
myself  I  felt  an  unusual  taste  in  my  mouth,  and 
looking  attentively  at  the  water,  and  the  temporary 
fence  around,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the 
water  was  poisoned  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game. 
I  came  out,  and  meeting  one  of  our  number,  who 
had  been  a  little  in  the  rear,  just  entering,  told  him 
my  suspicion. 

He  recovered,  after  great  suflfering,  and 
tells — 

I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these 
poor  Bushmen,  to  whom  we  were  utter  strangers. 
When  they  saw  me  laugh,  they  deafened  our  cars 
with  expressions  of  satisTaction,  making  a  croaking 
and  clicking,  of  which  their  language  seemed  to  be 
made  up.  And  these  barbarians  to  the  letter 
“  showed  us  no  little  kindness,”  for  they  gave  us 
some  meat  of  zebras,  which  had  died  from  drinking 
the  same  water  on  the  preceding  day.  This  was 
very  acceptable  ;  for  having  fasted  that  day,  we 
were  all  ready  for  a  meal  ;  and,  though  the  poi¬ 
soned  water  had  partially  blunted  mv  appetite,  I 
enjoyed  a  steak  of  the  black-looking  flesh  mingled 
with  its  yellow  fu. 

On  leaving  the  nc.xt  morning,  I  gave  these  poor 
people  a  good  share  of  our  small  stock  of  tobacco, 
which  set  them  all  dancing  like  Merryandrews, 
blessing  our  visit  with  the  most  fantastic  gestures. 
It  grieved  me  that,  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter, 
I  could  say  but  little  to  them  about  Him  who  came 
to  redeem  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

These  people  had  come  down  from  the  desert 
on  the  north  in  search  of  water,  and  were  subsisl- 
ing  by  the  chase,  by  catching  a  solitary  animal  in 
a  pit-full,  or  else  destroying  it  with  water  poisoned 
by  an  infusion  of  bulbs,  or  other  roots.  They  were 
evidently  living  in  some  fear  of  the  Coraunas  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whose  cattle  form  a 
tempting  bait  to  these  hungry  wanderers.  Think¬ 
ing,  and  justly  too,  that  some  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface  must  be  theirs^  they  naturally  imagine  that 
if  their  game  is  shot,  and  their  honey  pilfered,  they 
liave  a  right  to  reprisals,  according  to  natural  law, 
and  therefore  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  seiz¬ 
ing  the  property  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbors, 
when  it  lies  within  reach. 

On  the  seventh  day  we  rt  ached  that  part  of  the 
river  called  Quis  or  Kwees,  from  which  we  in¬ 
tended  to  go  in  a  direct  course  to  Griqua  Town, 
leaving  the  Orange  River  far  to  the  right.  We 
had  previously  made  inquiries  about  the  country 
whicli  lay  between :  some  said  there  was  water; 
others,  that  we  should  find  none.  We  bad  eaten 
a  small  portion  of  meat  that  morning,  reserving 
only  enough  for  one  single  meal,  lest  should 
get  no  more ;  and  drank  freely  of  water,  to  keep 
the  stomach  distended  ;  and  felt  tolerably  com- 
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fortable.  At  night  we  came  to  some  old  huts, 
where  were  remains  of  tobacco  gardens,  which  had 
been  watered  with  wooden  vessels  trom  the  ad¬ 
joining  river.  W’e  spent  the  evening  in  one  of 
those  hots  ;  though,  from  certain  Imles  for  ingress 
and  ogress,  it  was  evidently  a  domicile  for  hyenas, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  We  had  scarcely  ended 
our  evening  song  of  praise  to  Him  whose  watchful 
care  had  guided  and  preserved  us  through  the  day, 
when  the  distant  and  dolorous  howls  of  the  hyena, 
and  the  no  less  inharmonious  jabbering  of  the 
jackal,  announced  the  kind  of  company  with  which 
we  were  to  spend  the  night ;  while,  from  the  river, 
the  hippopotami  kept  up  a  blowing  and  snorting 
chorus.  Onr  sleep  was  any  thing  but  sweet.  On 
the  addition  of  the  dismal  notes  of  the  hooting  owl, 
one  of  onr  men  remarked,  “We  want  only  the 
lion’s  roar  to  complete  the  music  of  the  desert.” 
“  Were  they  as  sleepy  and  tired  as  I  am,”  said 
another,  “they  would  find  something  else  to  do.’’ 
In  the  morning  we  found  that  some  of  these  night 
scavengers  had  approached  very  near  the  door  of 
our  hut. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  bath  and  a 
draught  of  water,  we  prepared  for  the  thirsty  road 
we  had  to  traverse ;  but,  before  starting,  a  council 
was  held,  whether  we  should  finish  the  last  small 
portion  of  meat,  which  any  one  might  have  devour¬ 
ed  in  a  minute,  or  reserve  it.  The  decision  was 
to  keep  it  till  evening.  We  sought  in  vain  forixia 
bulbs.  Our  only  resource,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  was  to  fill  ourselves  w'ith  as  much 
w'atcr  as  our  bodies  couhl  contain.  We  were 
obliged  to  halt  during  the  day,  fearing  our  horses 
would  give*  up,  from  the  excessive  heat.  When 
the  evening  drew  on,  we  had  to  ascend  and  de¬ 
scend  several  sand-hills,  which,  weary  and  faint 
from  two  days’  fasting,  was  to  us  exceedingly  fa- 
liguing.  Vanderbyle  and  myself  were  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  when  we  observed  our  three 
companions  remaining  behind  ;  but  supposing  they 
staid  to  strike  light  and  kindle  their  pipes,  we 
thoughtlessly  rode  forward.  Having  proceeded 
some  distance  we  halted,  and  hallooed,  but  received 
no  reply.  We  fired  a  shot,  but  no  one  answered. 
We  pursued  our  journey  in  the  direction  of  the 
high  ground  near  the  Long  Mountains,  through 
which  our  path  lay.  On  reaching  a  bushless  plain, 
we  alighted,  and  made  a  fire :  another  shot  was 
fired,  and  we  listened  with  intense  earnestness  ; 
but  gloomy,  desert  silence  reigned  around.  We 
conversed,  as  well  as  our  parched  lips  would  allow, 
on  what  must  be  done.  To  wait  till  morning  would 
only  increase  the  length  of  our  suffering, — to  retrace 
our  steps  was  impossible : — probably  they  had  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  path,  and  might  never  overtake  us : 
at  the  same  time  we  felt  most  reluctant  to  proceed. 
We  had  just  determined  to  remain,  when  we 
thought  we  would  fire  one  more  shot.  It  was  an¬ 
swered — by  the  lion,  apparently  close  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  No  wood  was  at  liand  to  make  a 
fire,  nothing  but  tufts  of  grass ;  so  we  ran,  and  re¬ 
mounted  our  horses,  urging  them  on  towards  a  range 
of  dark  mountains,  the  gloom  increasing  as  we 
proceeded  ;  but  as  our  horses  could  not  go  much 
above  a  walking  pace,  we  were  in  dread  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  being  overtaken.  If  wc  drew  up  to  listen, 
his  approach  in  the  rear  was  distinctly  heard.  On 
reaching  the  winding  glen  or  pass  through  the 
mountains,  despairing  of  escape  from  our  enemy,  we 
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resolved  to  ascend  a  steep,  where,  from  a  precipice, 
ve  might  pelt  him  with  stones  ;  for  wc  bad  only  a 
•ouple  of  balls  left.  On  dragging  ourselves  and 
horses  up  the  steep,  we  found  the  suppoied  refuge 
•oo  uneven  for  a  standing  place,  and  not  one  frag¬ 
ment  of  luost*  stone  to  be  found.  Our  situation 
was  now  doubly  dangerous  ;  for,  on  descending  to 
the  path,  the  query  was,  on  which  side  is  the  lioni 
My  companion  took  his  steel  and  flint,  to  try,  by 
striking  them,  if  he  could  not  discover  traces  of 
he  liou’.s  paws  on  the  path,  expecting  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  would  bound  on  one  of  us.  The  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  horses  soon  told  us  that  the  object  of  our 
dread  was  close  to  us,  but  on  the  right  side,  name¬ 
ly,  in  our  rear.  We  instantly  remounted,  and  con- 
liiiued  to  pursue  the  track,  which  wc  had  some- 
Limes  great  difficulty  in  tracing  along  its  zig-zag 
windings,  among  bushes,  stones  and  sand.  The 
lark  towering  cliffs  around  us,  the  deep  silence  of 
which  was  disturbed  by  the  grunt  of  a  solitary  ba- 
uoon,  or  the  squalling  of  some  of  its  young  ones, 
added  to  the  coloring  of  the  night’s  picture. 
We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  the  lion 
gave  a  tremendous  roar,  which,  echoing  from  pre¬ 
cipice  to  precipice,  sounded  as  if  we  were  within 
i  lion’s  den.  On  reaching  the  egress  of  the  defile 
hrough  which  we  had  passed,  we  were  cheered  by 
ilie  waning  moon,  rising  bright  in  the  east.  De¬ 
scending  again,  we  would  gladly  have  laid  onr 
weary  limbs  down  to  rest ;  but  thirst,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  lion’s  resolving  to  make  his  supper 
on  one  of  us,  propelled  our  weary  steps,  for  our 
horses  were  completely  jaded. 

We  continued  our  slow  and  silent  march  for 
hours.  Tne  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  from  thirst,  made  conversation  extremely 
difficult.  At  last  we  reached  the  long-wished  for 
“  waterfall,”  so  named  because,  when  it  rains, 
water  sometimes  falls,  though  in  small  quantities  ; 
but  it  wastoolate  toasceiid  the  hill.  We  allowed 
our  poor  worn-out  horses  to  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  having  kindled  a  small  fire,  and  produced  a 
little  saliva  by  smoking  a  pipe,  we  talked  about  our 
lost  companions,  who  happened  for  iheir  comfort  to 
liave  the  morsel  of  meat,  and  who,  as  Jantye 
thought,  would  wander  from  the  position  in  which 
we  left  them  towards  the  river.  We  bowed  the 
knee  to  Him  who  had  mercifully  preserved  us,  and 
laid  our  heads  on  our  saddles.  The  last  sound  we 
heard  to  soothe  us,  was  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion, 
but  we  were  too  much  exhausted  to  feel  any  thing 
like  fear.  Sleep  came  to  our  relief,  and  it  seemed 
made  up  of  scenes  the  most  lovely,  forming  a  glow¬ 
ing  contrast  to  our  real  situation.  I  felt  as  if  en¬ 
gaged,  during  my  short  repose,  in  roving  among 
ambrosial  bowers  of  paradisaical  delight,  hearing 
sounds  of  music,  as  if  from  angels’  harps  ;  it  was 
tlie  night  wind  falling  on  my  ears  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hill.  I  seemed  to  pass  from  stream  to 
stream,  in  which  I  bathed  and  slaked  my  thirst  at 
many  a  crystal  fount,  flowing  from  golden  moun¬ 
tains  enriched  with  living  green.  These  Elysian 
pleasures  continued  till  morning  dawn,  when  we 
awoke,  speechless  with  thirst,  our  eyes  inflamed, 
and  our  whole  frames  burning  like  a  coal.  VV’e 
were,  however,  somewhat  less  fatigued,  but  wanted 
water,  and  had  recourse  to  another  pipe  before  we 
could  articulate  a  word.  ’ 

My  companion  then  directed  me  to  a  project¬ 
ing  rock,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  if  there 
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were  water  at  all,  it  would  be  found.  I  took  up 
the  gun  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  while  he 
went  in  search  of  the  horses,  which  we  feared 
might  have  been  devoured  by  the  lion.  1  as¬ 
cended  the  rugged  height  to  the  spot  where  wa¬ 
ter  once  was,  but  found  it  as  dry  as  the  sandy 
plain  beneath.  I  stood  a  few  minutes,  stretching 
my  languid  eye  to  see  if  there  were  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  horses,  but  saw  nothing  ;  turn¬ 
ing  to  descend,  I  happened  to  cough,  and  was 
instantly  surrounded  by  almost  a  hundred  ba¬ 
boons,  some  of  gigantic  size.  They  grunted, 
grinned,  and  sprang  from  stone  to  stone,  protrud¬ 
ing  their  mouths,  and  drawing  back  the  skin  ol 
their  foreheads,  threatening  an  instant  attack. 

I  kept  parrying  them  with  my  gun.  which  was 
loaded;  but  I  knewtheir  character  and  disposition 
too  well  to  fire,  for  if  I  had  wounded  one  ot 
them,  1  should  have  been  skinned  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  ascent  was  very  laborious,  but  I 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  again.  Some  came  so  near  as  even 
to  touch  my  hat  while  passing  projecting  rocks. 
It  was  some  time  before  1  reached  the  plain, 
when  they  appeared  to  hold  a  noisy  council, 
either  about  what  they  had  done,  or  intended 
doing.  Levelling  my  piece  at  two  that  seemed 
the  most  fierce,  as  I  was  about  to  touch  the  trig 
ger,  the  thought  occurred,  I  have  escaped,  let 
me  be  thankful ;  therefore  I  lelt  them  uninjured, 
perhaps  with  the  gratification  of  having  given 
me  a  fright. 

Jantye  soon  appeared  with  the  horses.  My 
looks,  more  e.xpressive  than  words,  convincing 
him  that  there  was  no  water,  we  saddled  the 
poor  animals,  which,  though  they  had  picked  up 
a  little  grass,  looked  miserable  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  now  directed  our  course  towards  Witte 
water,  where  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  arrive 
before  afternoon,  even  if  we  reached  it  at  all,  for 
we  were  soon  obliged  to  dismount,  and  drive  our 
horses  slowly  and  silently  over  the  glowing  plain, 
where  the  delusive  mirage  tantalized  our  feel¬ 
ings  with  exhibitions  of  the  loveliest  pictures,  of 
lakes  and  pools  studded  with  lovely  islets,  and 
towering  trees  moving  in  the  breeze  on  their 
banks.  In  some  might  be  seen  the  bustle  of  a 
mercantile  harbor,  with  jetties,  coves,  and  mov¬ 
ing  rafts  and  oars  ;  in  others,  lakes  so  lovely,  as 
if  they  had  just  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  artist,  a  transcript  of  Eden’s  sweetest  views, 
but  all  the  result  of  highly  rarefied  air,  or  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  sultry 
plain.  Sometimes,  when  the  horses  and  my 
companion  were  some  hundred  yards  in  advance, 
they  appeared  as  if  lifted  from  the  earth,  or  mov- 
ing  like  dark  living  pillars  in  the  air.  Many  a 
time  did  we  seek  old  ant  hills,  excavated  by  the 
ant-eater,  into  which  to  thrust  our  heads,  in 
order  to  have  something  solid  between  our  fe¬ 
vered  brains  and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  the  shrubs 
sapless,  barren,  and  blighted,  as  if  by  some  blast 
of  fire.  Nothing  animate  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  except  the  shrill  chirping  of  a  beetle,  re¬ 
sembling  the  cricket,  the  noise  of  w'hich  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Not 
a  cloud  had  been  seen  since  we  left  our  homes. 

The  hardships  of  the  missionary,  on  this 


wild  journey,  were  not  yet  ended,  nor  \vas 
his  every  day  course  of  life  without  severe 
privation. 

We  have  been  tempted  beyond  all  due 
bounds  by  this  fascinating  narrative,  which 
combines  beauty  and  interest  of  every  sort, 
divine  and  human.  One  more  isolated  pic¬ 
ture,  and  we  have  done,  sincerely  hoping 
that  tens  and  hui\(lreds  of  thousands  may  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  delight  and  instruction 
from  the  perusal  of  this  narrative,  that  it  has 
alForded  to  ourselves.  By  a  happy  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  singing  of  hymns,  which  Moflat 
had  composed  or  translated  into  the  native 
language,  was  adopted,  and  it  charmed  the 
natives.  A  distant  chief,  of  mild  and  highly 
interesting  character,  named  Mosheu,  had, 
at  diflferent  times,  visited,  the  station,  and 
had  brought  his  family  to  be  instructed  ; 
and  while  out  on  a  tour,  Moflat  visited  his 
I  village,  where  this  animated  scene  occur¬ 
red  : 

The  moment  I  entered  the  village,  the  hue- 
and-cry  was  raised,  and  old  and  young,  mother 
and  children,  came  running  together  as  if  it  were 

to  see  some  great  prodiev . 1  took 

my  Testament  and  a  hymn-book,  and  with  such 
singers  as  I  had,  gave  out  a  hymn,  read  a  chap¬ 
ter,  and  prayed ;  Then  taking  the  text,  God  so 
loved  the  world,”  etc.,  discoursed  to  them  for 
about  an  hour.  Great  order  and  profound  si¬ 
lence  were  maintained.  The  scene  (so  well  de¬ 
picted  in  the  vignette  in  the  title-page)  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  composed  of  Bechuana 
and  Coranna  houses  and  cattle-folds.  Some  of 
these  contained  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
while  other  herds  were  strolling  about.  At  a 
distance  a  party  were  approaching  riding  on 
oxen.  A  few  strangers  drew  near  with  their 
spears  and  shields,  w’ho,  on  being  beckoned  to, 
instantly  laid  them  down.  The  native  dogs 
could  not  understand  the  strange  looking  being 
on  the  front  of  the  wagon,  holding  forth  to  a 
gazing  throng,  and  they  would  occasionally 
break  the  silence  with  their  bark,  for  which, 
however,  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  a  stone  or 
stick  hurled  at  their  heads.  Twro  milk  maids, 
w’ho  had  tied  their  cows  to  posts,  stood  the  whole 
i  time  wdth  their  milking  vessels  in  their  hands, 

I  as  if  afraid  of  losing  a  single  sentence.  The 
1  earnest  attention  manifested  exceeded  any  thing 
;  I  had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  some  indicated  strong  mental  excite- 
'  ment.  .  .  .  When  I  had  concluded,  my  hear¬ 

ers  divided  into  companies,  to  talk  the  subject 
over ;  but  others,  more  inquisitive,  plied  me  with 
questions.  While  thus  engaged,  my  attention 
wms  arrested  by  a  simple-looking  young  man  at 
a  short  distance,  rather  oddly  attired.  .  .  . 

The  person  referred  to  wms  holding  forth  with 
great  animation  to  a  number  of  people,  who 
were  all  attention.  On  approaching,  I  found,  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  was  preaching  my  sermon 
over  again,  with  uncommon  precision,  and  with 
great  solemnity,  imitating  as  nearly  as  he  could 
the  gestures  oi  the  original.  A  greater  contrast 
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could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  fantastic 
figure  1  liave  described,  anti  the  solemnity  of  his 
lanjruage,  his  subject  being  eternity,  while  he 
evidently  felt  w’hat  he  spoke.  Not  wishing  to 
disturb  him,  I  allow’ed  him  to  finish  the  recital, 
and  seeing  him  soon  after,  told  him  that  he  could 
do  what  I  w'as  sure  I  could  not,  that  was.  preach 
a^ain  the  same  sermon  verbatim.  He  did  not 
appear  vain  of  his  superior  memory.  ‘‘When 
I  hear  any  thing  great,”  he  said,  touching  his 
forchciad  with  his  finger,  “  it  remains  there.” 
This  young  man  died  in  the  laith  shortly  after, 
before  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  mak- 
ing  a  public  profession. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  cows  were  milked, 
anti  the  herds  had  laid  themselves  down  in  the 
folds  to  chew  the  cud,  a  congregation  lor  the 
third  time,  stood  before  my  wagon.  The  bright 
silvery  moon,  holding  her  way  through  a  cloud¬ 
less  starry  sky,  and  shining  on  many  a  sable 
face,  made  the  scene  peculiarly  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive,  while  the  deepest  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject,  which  was  the  importance  ol  re¬ 
ligion  illustrated  by  Scripture  characters.  After 
the  service,  they  lingered  about  the  w’agon, 
making  many  inquiries,  and  repeating  over  and 
over  again  what  they  had  heard.  .  .  .  The 

following  day,  Monday,  was  no  less  busy,  for 
though  the  wind  was  very  high,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  public  service  in  the  morning,  I  was  engaged 
addressing  different  parties  at  their  owm  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  teaching  them  to  read.  .  .  .  When 

another  deeply  interesting  evening  service  had 
closed,  the  people  seemed  resolved  to  get  all  out 
of  me  tliey  could.  All  would  learn  to  rea<l  there 
and  then.  A  few  remaining  spelling-books  were 
sought  out,  and  the  two  or  three  young  people 
I  had  with  me  were  each  inclosed  within  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  scholars  all  eager  to  learn.  Some  w'ere 
compelled  to  be  content  with  only  shouting  out 
the  natnes  of  the  letters,  which  were  rather  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  circle,  with  only 
the  light  of  the  moon.  While  this  rather  noisy 
exercise  was  going  on,  some  of  the  principal 
men  wdth  w’honi  I  wms  conversing,  thought  they 
would  also  try  their  skill  in  this  new  art.  .  .  . 

“  Oh,  teach  us  the  ABC  with  music,”  every  one 
cried,  giving  me  no  time  to  tell  them  it  w’as  too 
late.  1  found  they  had  made  this  discovery 
through  one  of  my  boys.  There  w’ere  presently 
a  dozen  or  more  surrounding  me,  and  resistance 
was  out  of  the  question.  Dragged  and  pushed, 
I  entered  one  of  the  largest  native  houses,  which 
was  instantly  crowded.  The  tune  of  “  Auld 
lang  syne”  was  pitched  to  A  B  C,  each  succeed¬ 
ing  round  was  joined  by  succeeding  voices,  till 
every  tongue  was  vocal,  and  every  countenance 
beamed  with  heart-felt  satisfaction.  The  longer 
they  sang  the  more  freedom  w’as  felt,  and  “  Auld 
lang  syne”  was  echoed  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  village.  The  strains  which  infuse  pleasura¬ 
ble  emotions  into  the  sons  of  the  North,  were  no 
less  potent  among  these  children  of  the  ISouth. 
Those  who  had  retired  to  their  evening  slum¬ 
bers,  supposing  that  we  were  holding  a  night 
service,  came  ;  “for  music,”  it  is  said,  “charms 
the  savage  breast.”  It  certainly  does,  particu¬ 
larly  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  who,  how¬ 
ever  degraded  they  may  have  become,  still  re¬ 
tain  that  refinement  of  taste,  which  enables  them 
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to  appreciate  those  tunes  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  melody  and  softness . The 

company  at  length  dispersed  ;  and  awaking  in 
the  morning,  alter  a  orief  repose,  1  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  the  old  tune  in  every 
corner  ot  the  village.  The  maids  milking  the 
cows,  and  the  boys  tending  the  calves,  were  hum¬ 
ming  their  alphabet  over  again.  .  .  .  Mo- 

sheu  and  his  people  made  very  pleasing  advances 
in  Christian  knowledge,  and  so  eager  were  they 
to  benefit  by  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries, 
that,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and 
comfort,  they  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  Ku- 
niman.  It  was  an  interesting  spectacle  to  see 
forty  or  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  coming 
over  the  plain,  all  mounted  on  oxen,  and  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  a  number  of  milch  cows,  that  they 
might  not  be  too  burdensome  either  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  or  the  people.  Their  object  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  instruction  ;  and  they  would  remain  at  Mo- 
tito  and  the  Kuruman  for  more  than  two  montlis 
at  a  time,  diligently  attending  to  all  the  opportu¬ 
nities  aflbrded ;  and  Andries,  the  brother  of  Mo- 
sheu,  being  the  more  talented  individual,  was 
soon  after  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  under 
his  humble  and  devoted  labors  they  made  won¬ 
derful  progress.  What  they  valued  for  them- 
.selves  they  were  anxious  to  secure  to  their 
children ;  and  Mosheu  left  his  daughter  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Moffat,  for  education,  while  Andries 
committed  his  son  to  that  of  Mr.  Lemue,  at  Mo- 
tito,  both  of  whom  made  most  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  the 
daughter  in  needlework,  and  in  general  domestic 
employ  nients. 


MADAME  DE  SEIVIGNE. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  Contemporaries. 

Two  vols.  8vo.  London:  1842. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  combined 
and  inseparable  character  as  w’riter  and 
woman,  enjoys  the  singular  and  delightful 
reputation  of  having  united,  beyond  all 
others  of  her  class,  the  rare  w  ith  the  fami¬ 
liar,  and  the  lively  w'iih  the  correct.  J’he 
moment  her  name  is  mentioned,  we  think 
of  the  mother  w’ho  loved  her  daughter  ;  of 
the  most  charming  of  letter-w'riters  ;  of  the 
ornament  of  an  age  of  license,  W’ho  incurred 
none  of  its  ill-repute  ;  of  the  female  who 
has  become  one  of  the  classics  of  her  lan¬ 
guage,  without  effort  and  without  inten¬ 
tion. 

The  sight  of  a  name  so  attractive,  in  the 
title-page  of  the  volumes  before  us,  has 
made  us  renew  an  intercourse,  never  en¬ 
tirely  broken,  with  her  own.  We  have  lived 
over  again  with  her  and  her  friends  from 
her  first  letter  to  her  last,  including  the 
new  matter  in  the  latest  Paris  editions. 
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We  have  seen  her  writing  in  her  cabinet, 
dancing  at  court,  being  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  her  parlor,  nursing  her  old  uncle 
the  Abbe  j  bantering  Mademoiselle  du  Ples- 
sis ;  lecturing  and  then  jesting  with  her 
son ;  devouring  the  romances  of  Calpre- 
nede,  and  responding  to  the  wit  of  Pascal 
and  La  Fontaine  ;  walking  in  her  own  grreen 
alleys  by  moonlight,  enchanting  cardinals, 
politicians,  philosophers,  beauties, poets,  de¬ 
votees,  haymakers  j  ready  to  ‘  die  with 
laughter’  fifty  times  a-day  ;  and  idolizing 
her  daughter  for  ever. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  of  all 
the  admirers  of  a  woman  so  interesting^,  not 
one  has  yet  been  found  in  these  islands  to 
give  any  reasonably  good  account  of  her — 
any  regular  and  comprehensive  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  her  life  and  writings.  The 
notices  in  the  biographical  dictionaries 
are  meagre  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
‘  sketches’  of  greater  pretension  have  sel¬ 
dom  consisted  of  more  than  loose  and  brief 
memorandums,  picked  out  of  others,  their 
predecessors.  The  name  which  report  has 
assigned  to  the  compiler  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  induced  us  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  that  something  more  satisfactory  w^as 
about  to  be  done  for  the  queen  of  letter¬ 
writing  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  portrait  w'hich 
has  been  given  of  her,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  hitherto  to  be  met  with.  But  still  it  is 
a  limited,  hasty,  and  unfinished  portrait, 
forming  but  one  in  a  gallery  of  others ; 
many  of  which  have  little  to  do  with  her, 
and  some,  scarcely  any  connection  even 
with  her  times.  Now,  in  a  work  entitled 
‘  Madame  de  Sevign6  and  her  Contempora¬ 
ries,’  we  had  a  right  to  expect  a  picture 
with  the  foreground  occupied  by  herself 
and  her  friends,  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
at  greater  or  less  distances,  in  proportion 
to  their  reference  to  the  main  figure ;  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  an  interesting  French 
print,  which  exhibits  Moliere  reading  one 
of  his  plays  to  an  assembly  of  wits,  at  the 
house  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos.  The  great 
comic  writer  is  on  his  legs — the  prominent 
object — acting  as  well  as  reading  his  play, 
in  a  lively  and  salient  attitude,  full  of  French 
expression  ;  near  him  sits  the  lady  of  the 
house,  as  the  gatherer  together  of  the  par¬ 
ty  ;  and  round  both,  in  characteristic  pos¬ 
tures,  but  all  listening  to  the  reader,  sit 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Fontaine,  Corneille,  and 
one  or  two  more.  But  in  a  picture  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne,  and  those  whom  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  would  draw  round  her,  what 
have  we  to  do  w'ith  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
Pere  Joseph,  and  Boisrobert  1  What  with 
the  man  in  the  ‘  Iron  Mask,’  with  Lord 
10 


Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  Earls  of  Holland 
and  Ossory,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Shrewsbury,  and  St.  Simon,  and  others  who 
flourished  before  and  after  her  day  1  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  sprinkling  of  extracts  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne’s  letters  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  volumes  ;  but  even  these 
naturally  fail  us  in  many  of  the  sketches, 
and  of  whole  letters  we  have  but  two  or 
three  ;  whereas,  wharthe  public  looked  for, 
was  a  regular  and  satisfactory  account  both 
of  her  writings  and  her  life,  a  selection  of 
specimens  of  her  letters,  and  some  talk 
about  her  friends;  in  short,  about  all  of 
whom  she  talks  herself ;  not  excepting  Ni¬ 
non,  of  whom  there  is  here  scarcely  a  w’ord  ; 
and  assuredly  not  omitting  such  a  friend 
as  Corbinelli,  whose  name  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  in  the  book.  There  is  very 
little  even  about  her  son  the  Marquis,  and 
not  a  syllable  respecting  her  startling  ‘con¬ 
temporaries,’  Brinvilliers  and  La  Voisin  ; 

[  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  long 
account  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  a  history  of  the  very  foreign  transac¬ 
tions  of  Stradella  the  musician.  It  is  much 
as  if,  in  the  print  above-mentioned,  Moliere 
and  his  friends  had  been  thrust  into  the 
background,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  com¬ 
position  given  up  to  a  view  of  the  courts  of 
France  and  England.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  contradictions  between  the  ‘  ad¬ 
vertisement’  and  the  ‘introduction’  respect¬ 
ing  the  chief  authorities  consulted  ;  or  such 
as  those  in  the  opinions  expressed  about 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  is  at  one  time 
represented  as  ‘  the  greatest  monarch  that 
had  appeared  in  France  previous  to  the 
times  of  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe,’  and 
at  another  as  a  man  \vhose  talents  were 
‘  below  mediocrity.’  The  work,  in  a  word, 
is  one  of  the  jobbing,  book-making  expe¬ 
dients  of  the  day,  with  a  dishonest  title- 
page  ;  and  yet  there  are  sketches  and  pas¬ 
sages  in  it  so  good,  and  indicative  of  a  power 
to  do  so  much  better,  that  we  speak  of  it 
thus  with  regret.  It  should  have  been  called 
by  some  other  name.  At  present  it  reminds 
us  too  much  of  the  famous  ode  on  Doctor 
Pococke,  in  which  there  was  something 
about  ‘  one  Pococke’  towards  the  middle 
of  the  composition. 

Proceeding  to  sketch  out,  from  our  own 
acquaintance  with  her,  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  better  mode  of  supplying  some  ac¬ 
count  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  writ¬ 
ings,  we  shall,  in  the  order  of  time,  speak 
of  her  ancestors  and  other  kindred,  her 
friends  and  her  daily  habits,  and  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  best  of  her  letters ;  and 
we  shall  do  all  this  with  as  hearty  a  relish 
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of  her  genius  as  the  warmest  of  her  admir¬ 
ers,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  blind 
ourselves  to  any  weaknesses  tliai  may  have 
accompanied  it.  With  all  her  good-nature, 
the  ‘  charming  woman’  had  a  sharp  eye  to 
a  defect  herself ;  and  we  have  too  great  a 
respect  for  the  truth  that  was  in  her,  not  to 
let  her  honestly  suffer  in  its  behalf,  when¬ 
ever  that  first  cause  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  demands  it. 

Marie  de  Rabulin-Chantal,  Baroness  de 
Chantal  and  Bourbilly,  afterwards  Marchio¬ 
ness  de  Sevigne,  was  born,  in  all  probability, 
in  Burgundy,  in  the  old  ancestral  chateau 
of  Bourbilly,  between  Semnr  and  Epoisses, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1627.  Her  father, 
Celse  Benigne  de  Rabutin,  Baron  as  above- 
mentioned,  was  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
name,  and  cousin  to  the  famous  Count 
Bussy-Rabutin  ;  her  mother,  Marie  de  Cou- 
langes,  daughter  of  a  secretary-of-staie,  was 
also  of  a  family  whose  name  afterwards  be¬ 
came  celebrated  for  wit ;  and  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Jeanne  Francois  Fremyot, 
afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  Chantal,  was  a  auint.  The  nuns 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  which  she 
founded  by  the  help  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
beatified  her,  with  the  subsequent  approba¬ 
tion  of  Benedict  XIV’^. ;  and  she  was  canon¬ 
ized  by  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  in  1767. 
There  was  a  relationship  between  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Rabutin  and  De  Sales  ; — names  which 
it  w'ould  be  still  stranger  than  it  is  tt)  see  in 
conjunction,  had  not  the  good  St.  Francis 
been  the  liveliest  and  most  tolerant  of  his 
class.  We  notice  these  matters,  because  it 
is  interesting  to  discover  links  between 
people  of  celebrity  ;  and  because  it  would 
be  but  a  sorry  philosophy'  which  should 
deny  the  probable  effects  produced  in  the 
minds  and  dispositions  of  a  distinguished 
race  by  intermixtures  of  blood  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  ideas.  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  fa¬ 
ther,  for  instance,  gave  a  rough  foretaste  of 
her  wit  and  sincerity,  by  a  raillery  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  brusque^  sometimes  to  the  inso¬ 
lent.  He  wrote  the  following  congratula¬ 
tory  epistle  to  a  minister  of  finance,  whom 
the  King  (Louis  XIII.)  had  transformed  into 
a  marshal : — 

‘My  Lord, 

‘Birth;  black  beard  ;  intimacy. 

‘  Chantal.’ 

Meaning  that  his  new  fortune  had  been 
owing  to  his  quality',  to  his  position  near 
the  royal  person,  and  to  his  having  a  black 
beard  like  his  master.  Both  the  Chantals 
and  the  Fremvots,  a  race  remarkable  for 
their  integrity,  had  been  amongst  the  warm¬ 


est  adherents  of  Henry  IV. ;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  united  stock  may'  be  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  equally  for  worth,  spirit, 
and  ability,  till  it  took  a  twist  of  intrigue 
and  worldliness  in  the  solitary  instance  of 
the  scapegrace  Bussy.  We  may'  discern, 
in  the  wit  and  integrity'  of  Madame  de  Se¬ 
vigne — in  her  natural  piety,  in  her  cordial 
partisanship,  and  at  the  same  time  in  that 
tact  for  universality  which  distinguished 
her  in  spite  of  it — a  portion  of  what  was 
best  in  all  her  kindred,  not  excepting  a  spice 
of  the  satire,  but  without  the  malignity,  of 
her  supercilious  cousin.  She  was  truly  tlie 
flower  of  the  family'  tree ;  and  laughed  at 
the  top  of  it  with  a  brilliancy  as  well  as  a 
softness,  compared  with  which  Bussy  was 
but  a  thorn. 

The  little  heiress  was  only  a  few  months 
old  when  the  Baron  de  Chantal  died,  brave¬ 
ly  fighting  against  the  English  in  their  de¬ 
scent  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  It  was  one  of  the 
figments  of  Gregorio  Leti,  that  he  received 
his  death-wound  from  the  hand  of  Crom¬ 
well.  The  Baron’s  widow  survived  her  hus¬ 
band  only  five  years  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  devout  grandmother, 
Madame  de  Chantal  the  elder,  would  have 
been  anxious  to  take  the  orphan  under  her 
care.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  mother 
had  chosen  to  keep  the  child  too  exclusively' 
under  her  own,  or  that  the  future  saint  was 
too  much  occupied  in  the  concerns  of  the 
other  world  and  the  formation  of  religious 
houses,  (of  which  she  founded  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  ;)  the  old  lady  contented  her¬ 
self  with  recommending  her  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  an  Archbishop,  and  left  her  in 
the  hands  of  her  maternal  relations.  They 
did  their  part  nobly  by'  her.  She  was 
brought  up  with  her  fellow-wit  and  corre¬ 
spondent,  Philippe-Emmanuel  deCoulanges; 
and  her  uncle  Christophe,  Abbe  de  Livry, 
became  her  second  father,  in  the  strictest 
and  most  enduring  sense  of  the  word.  He 
took  care  that  she  should  acquire  graces  at 
court,  as  well  as  encouragements  to  learn¬ 
ing  from  his  friends;  saw'  her  married,  and 
helped  to  settle  her  children  ;  extricated 
her  affairs  from  disorder,  and  taught  her  to 
surpass  himself  in  knowledge  of  business  ; 
in  fine,  spent  a  good  remainder  of  his  life 
w'ilh  her,  sometimes  at  his  own  house  and 
sometimes  at  hers  ;  and  when  he  died,  re¬ 
paid  the  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
rew'arded  his  care,  by  leaving  her  all  his 
property*.  The  Abbe,  w'ith  some  little  irri¬ 
table  particularities,  and  a  love  of  extra¬ 
comfort  and  his  bottle,  appe.arsto  have  been, 
as  she  was  fond  of  calling  him,  hien  hon^  a 
right  good  creature  ;  and  posterity  is  to  be 
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congratulated,  that  her  faculties  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  expand  under  his  honest  and  rea- 
ronable  indulgence,  instead  of  being  cramp¬ 
ed,  and  formalized,  and  made  insincere,  by 
the  half-witted  training  of  the  convent. 

Youncr  ladies  at  that  time  were  taught 
little  more  than  to  read,  write,  dance,  and  ! 
embroider,  with  greater  or  less  attention  to 
books  of  reli^rion.  If  the  training  was  con- 
ventual,  religion  was  predominant,  (unless 
it  was  rivalled  by  comht  and  flower-making, 
great  pastimes  of  the  good  nuns;)  and  in 
the  devout  case,  the  danger  was,  either  that  j 
the  pupil  would  be  frightened  into  bigotry,  j 
or,  what  happened  oftener,  would  be  tired  I 
into  a  passion  for  pleasure  and  the  world,  j 
and  only  stocked  with  a  sufficient  portion  ; 
of  fear  and  superstition  to  return  to  the  bi- 1 
gotry  in  old  age,  when  the  passion  was 
burnt  out.  When  the  education  was  more 
domestic,  profane  literature  had  its  turn — 
the  poetry  of  Maynard  and  Malherbe,  and 
the  absurd  but  exalting  romances  of  Gom- 
berville,  Scudery,  and  Calprenede.  Some- 1 
times  a  little  Latin  was  added  ;  and  other  I 
tendencies  to  literature  were  caught  from  ' 
abbes  and  confessors.  In  all  cases,  some-  j 
body  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  while 
the  ladies  worked  ;  and  a  turn  for  politics  ! 
and  court-gossip  was  given  by  the  wars  of' 
the  Fronde^  and  by  the  allusions  to  the  he- 1 
rocs  and  heroines  of  the  reigning  gallant- 1 
ries,  in  the  ideal  personages  of  the  romances.  1 
The  particulars  of  ^ladame  de  Sevigne’sj 
education  have  not  transpired  ;  btit  as  she  ! 
was  brought  up  at  home,  and  we  hear  some- ! 
thing  of  her  male  teachers,  and  nothing  of  i 
her  female,  (whom,  nevertheless,  she  could  | 
not  have  been  without,)  the  probability  is 
that  she  tasted  something  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  nurture,  and  helped  herself  with  her 
own  cleverness  to  the  rest.  She  would  hear 
of  the  example  and  reputation  of  her  saintly 
grandmother,  if  she  was  not  much  with  her; 
her  other  religious  acquaintances  rendered 
her  an  admirer  of  the  worth  and  talents  of 
the  devotees  of  Port-Royal  ;  her  political 
ones  interested  her  in  behalf  of  the  Fron- 1 
deurs  ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  whole- ! 
some  run  of  her  good  uncle’s  books,  and  j 
the  society  of  his  friends,  Chapelain,  Me-! 
nage,  and  other  professors  of  polite  litera-  j 
ture  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  fuse  particu- 1 
lar  knowledge  into  general,  and  to  distil 
from  it  the  spirit  of  a  wise  humanity.  She 
seems  to  have  been  not  tinacquainted  with 
Latin  and  Spanish  ;  and  both  Chapelain  and 
?Jenago  were  great  lovers  of  Italian,  which 
became  part  of  her  favorite  reading. 

To  these  fortunate  accidents  of  birth  and 
breeding  were  joined  health,  animal  spirits, 


a  natural  flow  of  wit,  and  a  face  and  shape 
which,  if  not  perfectly  handsome,  were  al¬ 
lowed  by  every  body  to  produce  a  most 
agreeable  impression.  Her  cousin  Bussy 
Rabutin  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  her  when  a 
yo'.mg  woman  ;  and  though  he  did  it  half  in 
malice  and  resentment,  like  the  half-vaga¬ 
bond  he  was,  he  could  not  but  make  the 
same  concession.  H9  afterwards  withdrew 
the  worst  part  of  his  words,  and  heaped 
her  with  panegyric;  and  from  a  comparison 
of  his  different  accounts  we  probably  obtain 
a  truer  idea  of  her  manners  and  personal 
appearance,  than  has  been  furnished  either 
by  the  wholesale  eulogist  or  the  artist.  It 
is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  herself  in  her 
letters.  She  was  somewhat  tall  for  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  had  a  good  shape,  a  pleasing  voice, 
a  fine  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  light  hair;  hut  her  eyes,  though 
brilliant,  were  small,  and,  together  with  the 
eyelashes,  were  of  different  tints  ;  her  lips, 
though  well-colored,  were  too  flat ;  and  the 
end  of  her  nose  too  ‘  square.’  The  jawbone, 
according  to  Bussy,  had  the  same  fault. 
He  says  that  she  had  more  shape  than  grace, 
yet  danced  well ;  and  she  had  a  taste  for 
singing.  He  makes  the  coxcombical  objec¬ 
tion  to  her  at  that  time  of  life,  that  she  was 
too  playful  ‘  for  a  woman  of  quality  ;’  as  if 
the  liveliest  genius  and  the  staidest  conven¬ 
tionalities  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
go  together ;  or  as  if  she  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  her  unique  letters,  had  she  resembled 
every  body  else.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the 
playfulness  of  those  letters,  which  have 
charmed  all  the  world  ; — let  us  add  the 
most  cordial  manners,  a  face  full  of  expres¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  blood  came  and  went, 
and  a  general  sensibility,  which,  if  too  quick 
perhaps  to  shed  tears,  was  no  less  ready  to 
‘die  with  laughter’  at  every^  sally  of  plea¬ 
santry — and  we  shall  see  before  us  the  not 
beautiful  but  still  engaging  and  ever-lively 
creature,  in  whose  countenance,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  nothing  else,  the  power  to  write 
those  letters  must  have  been  visible;  for, 
though  people  do  not  always  seem  what 
they  are,  it  is  seldom  they  do  not  Icfok  what 
they  can  do. 

The  good  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges, 
doubtless  thought  he  had  made  a  happy 
match  of  it,  and  joined  like  with  like,  when, 
at  the  age  of  eifrhteen,  his  charming  niece 
married  a  man  of  as  joyous  a  character  as 
herself,  and  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
Brittany.  The  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  or  Se- 
vignj',  (the  old  spelling,)  v,*as  related  to  the 
Duguesclins  and  the  Rohans,  and  also  to 
Cardinal  dc  Retz.  But  joyousness,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  was  the  sum-total  of  his  character. 
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He  had  none  of  the  reflection  of  his  bride. 
He  was  a  mere  laugher  and  jester,  fond 
of  expense  and  gallantry  ;  and,  though  he 
became  the  father  of  two  children,  seems 
to  have  given  his  wife  but  little  of  his  at¬ 
tention.  He  fell  in  a  duel  about  some  fe¬ 
male,  seven  years  after  his  marriage.  The 
poor  man  was  a  braggart  in  his  amours. 
Bussy  says,  that  he  boasted  to  him  of  the 
approbation  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  like  a  great  number  of 
others  told  in  connection  with  the  ‘  modern 
Leontium,’  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Ninon  was  a  person  of  a  singular 
repute,  owing  to  as  singular  an  education  ; 
and  while,  in  consequence  of  that  educa¬ 
tion,  a  license  was  given  her,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  most  people  secretly  took,  the 
graces  and  good  qualities  which  she  retain¬ 
ed  in  spite  of  it,  ultimately  rendered  her 
house  a  sort  of  academy  of  good  breeding, 
which  it  was  thought  not  incompatible  with 
sober  views  in  life  to  countenance.  Now, 
it  is  probable,  from  the  great  reputation 
which  she  had  for  good  sense,  that  she  al¬ 
ways  possessed  discernment  enough  to  see 
through  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Sevigne.  The  wife,  it  is  true,  many 
years  afterwards,  accused  her,  to  the  young 
Marquis,  of  having  ‘  spoilt  (or  hurt)  his  fa¬ 
ther,’  {gdte^)  and  it  may  have  been  true  to 
a  certain  extent ;  for  a  false  theory  of  love 
would  leave  a  nature  like  his  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  in  regard  to  right  feeling;  but 
people  of  the  Marquis’s  sort  generally  come 
ready  spoilt  into  society,  and  it  is  only  an 
indulgent  motive  that  would  palm  oft'  their 
faults  upon  the  acquaintances  they  make 
there.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bussy-Rabutin, 
who  had  always  made  love  to  his  cousin 
after  his  fashion,  and  who  had  found  it  met 
with  as  constant  rejection,  though  not  per¬ 
haps  till  he  had  been  imprudently  sufiered 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  talk  about  it, 
avows  that  he  took  occasion,  from  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  boast  about  Ninon,  to  make  her  the 
gross  and  insulting  proposal,  that  she  should 
take  her  ‘revenge.’  Again  she  repulsed 
him.  A  letter  of  Bussy’s  fell  into  Ijei*  hus¬ 
band’s  hands,  who  forbade  her  to  see  him 
more  ;  a  prohibition,  of  which  she  doubt¬ 
less  gladly  availed  herself.  The  Marquis 
perished  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  again  her 
cousin  made  his  coxcombical  and  success¬ 
less  love,  which,  however,  he  accuses  her 
of  receiving  with  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
show  herself  jealous  w’hen  he  transferred  it 
to  another  ;  a  weakness,  alas !  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  very  respectable  representatives  of 
poor  human  nature.  But  all  which  he  says 
to  her  disadvantage  must  be  received  with 
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caution  ;  for,  besides  his  having  no  right 
to  say  any  thing,  he  had'the  mean  and  un- 
candid  eflTrontery  to  pretend  that  he  was 
angry  with  her  solely  because  she  was  not 
generous  in  money  matters.  He  tells  us, 
that  after  all  he  had  done  for  her  and  her 
friends,  (what  his  favors  were,  God  knows,) 
she  refused  him  the  assistance  of  her  purse 
at  a  moment  when  his  whole  prospects  in 
life  were  in  danger.  The  real  amount  of 
this  charge  appears  to  have  been  that  Bussy, 
who,  besides  being  a  man  of  pleasure  and 
expense,  was  a  distinguished  cavalry  offi¬ 
cer,  once  needed  money  for  a  campaign  ; 
and  that,  applying  to  his  cousin  to  help  him, 
her  uncle  the  Abbe,  who  had  the  charge  of 
her  affairs,  thought  proper  to  ask  him  for  se¬ 
curities.  The  cynicaland  disgusting,  though 
well-written  book,  in  which  the  Count  li¬ 
belled  his  cousin,  (for,  as  somebody  said 
of  Petronius,  he  was  an  author  purissima 
impuritatis^)  brought  him  afterwards  into 
such  trouble  at  court,  that  it  cost  him  many 
years  of  exile  to  his  estates,  and  a  w'orld  of 
servile  trouble  and  adulation  to  get  back  to 
the  presence  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  wlio 
could  never  heartily  like  him.  He  had  ridi¬ 
culed,  among  others,  the  kind-hearted  La 
Valliere.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  troubles,  forgave  him  ;  and 
their  correspondence,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  was  renewed  pleasantly  enough 
on  his  part,  and  in  a  constant  strain  of  re¬ 
gard  and  admiration.  He  tells  her,  among 
other  pretty  speeches,  that  she  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  ‘goddess  of  something  or 
other,’  had  she  lived  in  ancient  times.  But 
Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  him  with  evi¬ 
dent  constraint,  as  to  a  sort  of  evil  genius 
who  is  to  be  propitiated  ;  and  the  least 
handsome  incident  in  her  life  was  the  ap¬ 
parently  warm  interest  she  took  in  a  scan¬ 
dalous  process  instituted  by  him  against  a 
gentleman  whom  his  daughter  had  married, 
and  whose  crime  consisted  in  being  of  in¬ 
ferior  birth  ;  for  Count  Bussy-Rabutin  was 
as  proud  as  he  was  profligate.*  Bussy  tried 
t(j  sustain  his  cause  by  (orged  letters,  and 
had  the  felicity  of  losing  it  by  their  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  cousin  had 
been  the  dupe  of  the  forgeries  ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  she  was  somewhat  afraid  of 
him.  She  dreaded  his  writing  another  book. 

We  know'  not  whether  it  was  during  her 
married  life,  or  afterwards,  that  Bussy  re¬ 
lates  a  little  incident  of  her  behavior  at 
court,  to  which  his  malignity  gives  one  of 

♦  Sf*e  a  strange*,  pninfiil,  and  vehement  letter, 
written  hy  her  on  tlie  subject,  to  the  Count  de  Giii- 
taut.  Vol.  xiii.  of  the  duodecimo  Paris  edition  of 
lS'23-4,  p.  103. 
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its  most  ingenious  turns.  They  were  both 
there  together  at  a  ball,  and  the  King  took 
her  out  to  dance.  On  returning  to  her  seat, 
according  to  the  Count’s  narrative, — ‘  It 
must  be  owned,’  said  she,  ‘  that  the  King 
possesses  great  qualities:  he  will  certainly 
obscure  the  lustre  of  all  his  predecessors.’ — 
‘I  could  not  help  laughing  in  her  face,’  ob¬ 
serves  Bussy,  ‘  seeing  what  had  produced 
this  panegyric.'  I  replied,  ‘  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  madam,  after  what  he  has 
done  for  yourself.’  I  really  thought  she 
was  going  to  testify  her  gratitude  by  crying 
Vive  le  RoV* 

This  is  amusing  enough  ;  but  the  spirit 
which  induces  a  man  to  make  chargres  of 
this  nature,  is  apt  to  be  the  one  most  liable 
to  them  itself.  Men  at  the  court  of  Louis 
used  to  weep,  if  he  turned  his  face  from 
them.  The  bravest  behaved  like  little  boys 
before  him,  vying  for  his  favor  as  children 
might  do  for  an  apple.  Racine  is  said  to 
have  died  of  the  fear  of  having  offended  him; 
and  Bussy,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
was  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  servile,  when  he  was  again  permitted 
to  prostrate  himself  in  the  court  circle. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  probably  felt  on  this 
occasion  as  every  other  woman  would  have 
felt,  and  was  candid  enough  not  to  hide  her 
emotion  ;  but  whether,  instead  of  pretend¬ 
ing  to  feel  less,  she  might  not  have  plea¬ 
santly  affected  still  more,  in  order  to  regain 
her  self-possession,  and  so  carry  it  ofT  with 
a  grace,  Bussy  was  not  the  man  to  tell  us, 
even  if  his  wit  had  had  good-nature  enough 
to  discern  it. 

The  young  widow  devoted  herself  to  her 
children,  and  would  never  again  hear  of 
marriage.  She  had  already  become  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  letters  ;  continued  to  go  oc¬ 
casionally  to  court ;  and  frequented  the 
reigning  literary  circles,  then  famous  for 
their  pedantry,  without  being  carried  away 
by  it.  Several  wits  and  men  of  fashion 
made  love  to  her,  besides  Bussy.  Among 
them  were  the  learned  Menage,  who  court¬ 
ed  her  in  madrigals  compiled  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
Fouquet,  who,  except  in  her  instance  and 
that  of  La  Valliere,  is  said  to  have  made 
Danaes  wherever  he  chose  to  shower  his 
gold ;  and  the  Prince  of  Conti,  brother  of 
the  great  Conde,  who,  with  the  self-suffi¬ 
cient  airs  of  a  royal  lover,  declared  that  he 
found  her  charming,  and  that  he  had  ‘  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  her  next  winter.’ 
Even  the  great  Turenne  is  said  to  have 
loved  her.  On  none  of  them  did  she  take 

•  Hist, lire  Amoureuse  dcs  Gaules.  Tom.  i.  p.  158. 
Cologne,  1709. 
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pity  but  the  superintendent ;  and  not  on  his 
heart,  poor  man !  hut  on  his  neck  ;  when  it 
was  threatened  w  ith  the  axe  for  doing  as 
his  predecessors  had  done,  and  squandering 
the  public  money.  Fouquet  w’as  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  popular  in  his  dishonesty,  and 
hence  the  envious  conspired  to  pull  him 
dow'n.  Some  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne  are  qn  the  subject  of  his 
trial,  and  show'  an  interest  in  it  so  genuine, 

I  that  fault  has  been  found  with  them  for  not 
being  so  wdtty  as  the  rest ! 

It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  she 
began  to  visit  the  court  less  frequently,  and 
to  confine  herself  to  those  domestic  and 
accomplished  circles,  in  which,  without 
suspecting  it,  she  cultivated  an  immortal 
reputation  for  letter-wTiling.  Her  political 
and  religious  friends,  the  De  Retzes  and  the 
Jansenists,  grew  out  of  favor,  or  rather  into 
dislike,  and  she  perhaps  suITered  herself  to 
grow  out  of  favor  with  them.  She  ahvays 
!  manifested,  how’e^  er,  great  respect  for  the 
King  ;  and  Louis  w'as  a  man  of  too  genuine 
a  gallantry  not  to  he  courteous  to  the  lady 
whenever  they  met,  and  address  to  her  a 
few  gracious  w'ords.  On  one  occasion  she 
gazed  upon  the  magnificent  gaming-tables 
at  court,  and  curtsied  to  his  Majesty,  ‘  after 
the  fashion  which  her  daughter,’  she  says, 
‘  had  taught  her ;’  upon  w’hich  the  monarch 
was  pleased  to  bow,  and  look  very  acknow’- 
ledging.  And,  another  time,when  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  thePamelaof  royalty,thenqueen 
in  secret,  presided  over  the  religious  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  King,  she  w'ent  to  see  Racine’s 
play  of  Esther  performed  by  the  young  la¬ 
dies  of  St.  Cyr;  w'hen  Louis  politely  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hope  that  she  w'as  satisfied,  and 
interchanged  a  w  ord  with  her  in  honor  of 
the  poet  and  the  performers.  She  was  not 
indeed  at  any  time  an  uninterested  observer 
of  w'hat  took  place  in  the  world.  She  has 
other  piquant,  though  not  always  very  lucid 
notices  of  the  court — w’as  deeply  interested 
in  the  death  of  Turenne — listens  with  emo- 
I  tion  to  the  eloquence  of  the  favorite  preach- 
I  ers — records  the  atrocities  of  the  poisoners, 
and  is  compelled  by  her  good  sense  to  leave 
I  ofT  w'asting  her  pity  on  the  devout  dulness 
of  King  James  II.  But  the  proper  idea  of 
her,  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  is  that  of 
a  sequestered  domestic  woman,  the  delight 
of  her  friends,  the  constant  reader,  talker, 
laugher,  and  writer,  and  the  passionate  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  daughter  to  w’hom  she  address¬ 
ed  the  chief  part  of  her  correspondence. 
Sometimes  she  resided  in  Brittany,  at  an 
estate  on  the  sea-coast,  called  the  Rocks, 
which  had  belonged  to  her  husband  ;  some¬ 
times  she  was  at  Livry,  near  Paris,  where 
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the  good  uncle  possessed  his  abbey  ;  some¬ 
times  at  her  own  estate  of  Bourbilly,  in 
Burgundy;  and  at  others  in  her  house  in 
town,  where  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  (now  a 
school)  has  become  celebrated  as  her  latest 
and  best-known  residence.  In  all  those 
abodes,  not  excepting  the  town-house,  she 
made  a  point  of  having  the  enjoyment  of  a 
garden,  delighting  to  be  as  much  in  the 
open  air  as  possible,  haunting  her  green 
alleys  and  her  orangeries  with  a  book  in 
her  hand,  or  a  song  upon  her  lips,  (for  she 
sung  as  she  went  about,  like  a  child,)  and 
walking  out  late  by  moonlight  in  all  sea¬ 
sons,  to  the  hazard  of  colds  and  rheuma¬ 
tisms,  from  which  she  ultimately  suffered 
severely.  She  was  a  most  kind  mistress  to 
her  tenants.  She  planted  trees,  made  la¬ 
byrinths,  built  chapels,  (inscribing  them 
‘  to  God,’)  watched  the  peasants  dancing, 
sometimes  played  at  chess,  (she  did  not 
like  cards  ;)  and  at  almost  all  otlier  times, 
when  not  talking  with  her  friends,  she  was 
reading  or  hearing  others  read,  or  writing 
letters.  The  chief  books  and  authors  we 
hear  of  are  ‘Tasso,’  ‘Ariosto,’  ‘La  Fon¬ 
taine,’  ‘  Pascal,’  ‘  Nicole,’  ‘  Tacitus,’  the 
huge  old  romances,  ‘Rabelais,’  ‘Rochefou¬ 
cauld,’  the  novels  of  her  friend  IMadame  de 
la  Fayette,  Corneille,  Bourdaloue  and  Bos- 
suet,  Montaigne,  Lucian,  Don  Quixotic,  and 
Saint  Augustin  ;  a  goodly  collection  surely, 
a  ‘  circle  of  humanity.’  She  reads  the  ro¬ 
mances  three  times  over ;  and  when  she  is 
not  sure  that  her  correspondent  will  ap¬ 
prove  a  book,  says  that  her  son  has  ‘brought 
her  into  it,’  or  that  he  reads  out  ‘  passages.’ 
Sometimes  her  household  get  up  a  little 
surprise  or  masquerade  ;  at  others,  her  cou¬ 
sin  Coulanges  brings  his  ‘  song-book,’  and 
they  are  ‘  the  happiest  people  in  the  world;’ 
that  is  to  say,  provided  her  daughter  is 
with  her.  Otherwise,  the  tears  rush  into 
her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  absence,  and 
she  is  always  making  ‘  dragons’  or  ‘  cook¬ 
ing,’ — viz.,  having  the  blue  devils  and  fret¬ 
ting.  But,  when  they  all  are  comfortable, 
what  they  are  most  addicted  to  is  ‘  dying 
with  laughter.’  They  die  with  laughter  if 
seeing  a  grimace  ;  if  told  a  bon-mot  ;  if 
witnessing  a  rustic  dance ;  if  listening  to 
Monsieur  dc  Pomenars,  who  has  always 
‘  some  criminal  affair  on  his  hands  ;’  if  get¬ 
ting  drenched  with  rain  ;  if  having  a  sore 
finger  pinched  instead  of  relieved.  Here 
lounges  the  young  Marquis  on  the  sofa  with 
his  book ;  there  sits  the  old  Abbe  in  his 
arm-chair,  fed  with  something  nice ;  the 
ladies  chat,  and  embroider,  and  banter  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  du  Plessis  ;  in  comes  Monsieur 
de  Pomenars,  with  the  news  of  some  forge- 
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ry  that  is  charged  against  him,  or  livelier 
offence,  but  always  so  perilous  to  his  neck 
that  he  and  they  ‘  die  with  laughter.’  Enter, 
with  her  friend  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  the 
celebrated  Duke  delaRochefoucauld,  gouty, 
but  still  graceful,  and  he  and  the  lady  ‘  die 
with  laughter  ;’  enter  the  learned  Corbinelli, 

I  and  he  dies  ;  enter  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
the  sprightly  mixture  of  airiness  and  witty 
malice,  and  she  dies  of  course  ;  and  the 
happy  mortality  is  completed  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  singing  cousin  aforesaid — ‘  a  1ft- 
tle  round  fat  oily  man,’  who  was  always  ‘  in’ 
with  some  duke  or  cardinal,  admiring  his 
fine  house  and  feasting  at  his  table.  These 
were  among  the  most  prominent  friends  or 
associates  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  ;  but  there 
were  also  great  lords  and  ladies,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  abundance,  sometimes  coming  in 
w'hen  they  were  not  wanted,  but  always 
welcomed  with  true  French  politeness,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  had  been  heard  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  ‘  daughter  ;’  and  then  Ma¬ 
dame  told  them  roundly  to  their  faces  that 
she  was  ‘  not  at  home.’  There  was  Segrais, 
and  Saint  Pavin,  and  Corneille,  and  Bos- 
suet,  and  Treville,  who  talked  like  a  book  ; 
and  the  great  Turenne  ;  and  the  Duke  de 
Vivonne,  brother  of  Montespan,)  who  called 
her  ‘  darling  mamma ;’  and  Madame  Scar- 
ron,  till  she  was  Maintenon  ;  and  ]Madame 
de  Fiesque,  who  did  not  know’  how  to  be 
afflicted ;  and  D’Hacqueville,  whose  good 
offices  it  was  impossible  to  tire  ;  and  fat 
Barillon,  who  said  good  things  though  he 
w’as  a  bad  ambassador  ;  and  the  Abbe  Tetu, 
thin  and  lively  ;  and  Benserade,  who  was 
the  life  of  the  company  w’herever  he  w’ent ; 
and  Brancas,  who  liked  to  choose  his  ow’n 
rivals  ;  and  Cardinal  de  Retz,  in  retirement 
feeding  his  trout,  and  talking  metaphysics. 
She  had  knowm  the  Cardinal  for  thirty 
years  ;  and,  during  his  last  illness,  used  to 
get  Corneille,  Boileau,  and  ]Moliere  to  come 
and  read  to  him  their  new’ pieces.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  man  of  wdiom  she  speaks  with 
such  undeviating  respect  and  regard  as  this 
once  turbulent  statesman,  unless  it  be 
Rochefoucauld,  who,  to  judge  of  most  of  her 
accounts  of  him,  was  a  pattern  of  all  that 
was  the  reverse  of  his  ‘  Maxims.’ 

With  her  son  the  ]\Tarquis,  who  w’as  ‘a 
man  of  w’it  and  pleasure  about  tow’n,’  till  he 
settled  into  sobriety  w’ith  a  w  ife  who  is  said 
to  have  made  him  devout,  ^Madame  de  Se¬ 
vigne  lived  in  a  state  of  confidence  and  unre- 
serve,  to  an  excess  that  would  not  be  deemed 
very  delicate  in  these  days,  and  of  which, 
indeed,  she  herself  sometimes  expresses  her 
dislike.  There  is  a  well-known  collection 
of  letters,  professing  to  have  passed  between 
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him  and  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  which  is  spuri¬ 
ous  ;  but  we  gather  some  remarkable  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  intimacy  from  the  letters 
of  the  mother  to  her  daughter  ;  and,  among 
others,  Ninon’s  sayings  of  him,  that  he  had 
‘  a  soul  of  pap,’  and  the  ‘  heart  of  a  cucum¬ 
ber  fried  in  snow.’ 

The  little  Marquis’s  friends  (for  he  was 
small  in  his  person)  did  not  think  him  a 
man  of  very  impassioned  temperament.  He 
was,  however,  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and 
an  attentive  son.  He  had  a  strong  contempt, 
too,  for  ‘  the  character  of  iEneas,’  and  the 
merit  of  never  having  treated  Bussy  Rabu- 
tin  with  any  great  civility.  Rocliefoucauld 
said  of  him,  that  his  greatest  ambition  would 
have  been  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did 
not  feel.  He  was  at  first  in  the  army,  but 
not  being  on  the  favorite  side  either  in  po¬ 
litics  or  religion,  nor  probably  very  active, 
could  get  no  preferment  worth  having  ;  so 
he  ended  in  living  unambitiously  in  a  de¬ 
vout  corner  of  Paris,  and  cultivating  his 
taste  for  literature.  He  maintained  a  con¬ 
test  of  some  repute  with  Dacier,  on  the  dis¬ 
putable  meaning  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Horace,  Difficile  est proprie  communia  dicere. 
His  treatise  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  later  Paris  editions  of  his  mother’s  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  tlie  juxtaposition  is  not  favorable 
to  its  perusal. 

But  sons,  dukes,  cardinals,  friends,  the 
whole  universe,  come  to  nothing  in  these 
famous  letters,  compared  with  the  daughter 
to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  She 
had  not  the  good  spirits  of  her  mother,  but 
she  had  wit  and  observation ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  so  liberally  brought  up,  that 
she  sometimes  startled  her  more  acquies¬ 
cent  teacher  with  the  hardihood  of  her  spe¬ 
culations.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
owing  to  a  scruple  of  conscience  in  her  de¬ 
scendants,  that  her  part  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  was  destroyed.  She  professed  her¬ 
self,  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in  earnest,  a 
zealous  follower  of  Descartes.  It  is  curious 
that  tlie  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
the  letters,  was  the  very  one  to  which  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne  had  looked  for  saving  her 
the  necessity  of  correspondence.  The 
young  lady  became  the  wife  of  a  great 
lord,  the  Count  de  Grignan,  who,  being  a 
man  of  the  court,  was  expected  to  continue 
to  reside  in  Paris;  so  that  the  mother  trust¬ 
ed  slie  should  always  have  her  daughter  at 
hand.  The  Count,  however,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor  of  Provence,  received  or¬ 
ders,  shortly  afterwards,  to  betake  himself 
to  that  distant  region :  the  continued  non¬ 
residence  of  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  the 
governor,  conspired  to  keep  him  there,  on 


and  ofT,  for  the  remainder  of  the  mother’s 
existence — a  space  of  six-and-twenty  years  ; 
and  though  she  contrived  to  visit  and  be 
visited  by  Madame  de  Grignan  so  often  that 
they  spent  nearly  half  the  time  with  each 
other,  yet  the  remaining  years  were  a  tor¬ 
ment  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  which  nothing 
could  assuage  but  an  almost  incessant  cor¬ 
respondence.  One  letter  was  no  sooner 
received  than  another  was  anxiously  de¬ 
sired  ;  and  the  daughter  echoed  the  anxiety. 
Hours  were  counted,  post-boys  watched  for, 
obstacles  imagined  ;  all  the  torments  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  not  seldom  manifested,  of  the 
most  jealous  and  exacting  passion,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  the  delights  and  ecstasies 
vented  of  one  of  the  most  confiding.  But 
what  we  have  to  say  of  this  excess  of  ma¬ 
ternal  love  will  be  better  kept  for  our  con¬ 
cluding  remarks.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  in 
hastening  to  give  our  specimens  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  that  these  graver  points  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence,  though  numerous,  occupy  but  a 
small  portion  of  it ;  that  the  letters,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  consist  of  the  amusing  gos¬ 
sip  and  conversation  which  the  mother 
would  have  had  with  the  daughter,  had  the 
latter  remained  near  her  ;  and  that  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  after  living,  as  it  were,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  write  them,  and  to 
straiten  herself  in  her  circumstances  for 
both  her  children,  died  at  her  daughter’s 
house  in  Provence,  of  an  illness  caused  by 
the  fatigue  of  nursing  her  through  one  of 
I  her  own.  Her  decease  took  place  in  April 
1696,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  body,  it  is  said,  long  after,  was  found 
dressed  in  ribbons,  after  a  Provencal  fashion, 
at  which  she  had  expressed  great  disgust. 
Madame  de  Grignan  did  not  survive  many 
years.  She  died  in  the  summer  of  1705,  of 
grief,  it  has  been  thought,  for  the  loss  of 
her  only  child  the  Marquis  de  Grignan,  in 
whom  the  male  descendants  of  the  family 
became  extinct.  It  is  a  somewhat  unplea¬ 
sant  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  Ninon  de 
I’Enclos  over  the  mortality  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  that,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
correspondence,  this  youth,  the  grandson  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne’s  husband,  and  nephew 
of  her  son,  is  found  studying  good  breeding 
at  the  table  of  that  ‘  grandmother  of  the 
Loves.’  The  Count  de  Grignan,  his  father, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  agree¬ 
able  personage.  Mademoiselle  de  Sevigne 
was  his  third  wife.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
very  young  ;  he  was  pompous  and  fond  of 
expense,  and  brought  duns  about  her;*and 
his  face  was  plain,  and  it  is  said  that  he  did 
not  make  up  for  his  ill  looks  by  the  virtue 
of  constancy.  Madame  de  Sevigne  seems 
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to  have  been  laudably  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  her  son-in-law.  She  accordingly 
compliments  him  on  his  ‘fine  tenor  voice;’ 

and,  because  he  has  an  uncomely  face,  is 
always  admiring  his  ‘  figure.’  One  cannot 
help  suspecting  sometimes  that  there  is  a 
little  malice  in  her  intimations  of  the  con¬ 
trast,  and  that  she  admires  his  figure  most 
when  he  will  not  let  her  daughter  come  to 
see  her.  The  Count’s  only  surviving  child, 
Pauline,  became  the  wife  of  Louis  de  Simi- 

ane,  Marquis  d’Esparron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  connected  on  the  mother’s  side 
with  our  family  of  the  Hays,  and  was  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Scottish  horse-guards  in  the 
service  of  the  French  kin<T.  Madame  de 
Simiane  inherited  a  portion  both  of  the  look 
and  wit  of  her  grandmother;  but  more  re¬ 
sembled  her  mother  in  gravity  of  disposi¬ 
tion.  A  daughter  of  hers  married  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Vence  ;  and  of  this  family  there  are 
descendants  now  living  ;  but  the  names  of 
Grignan,  Rabutin,  and  Sevign6,  have  long 
been  extinct — in  the  body.  In  spirit  they 
are  now  before  us,  more  real  than  myriads 
of  existing  families;  and  we  proceed  to  en¬ 
joy  their  deathless  company. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  reader’s  time 
with  the  history  of  editions,  and  telling  how 
the  collection  first  partially  transpired 
‘against  the  consent  of  friends.’  Friends 
or  families  are  too  often  afraid,  or  ashamed, 
or  jealous,  of  what  afterwards  constitutes 
their  renown ;  and  we  can  only  rejoice 
that  the  sweet  ‘winged  words’  of  the  most 
flowing  of  pens,  escaped,  in  this  instance, 
out  of  their  grudging  boxes.  We  give  the 
letters  in  English  instead  of  French,  not 
being  by  any  means  of  opinion  that  ‘  all 
who  read  and  appreciate  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  may  be  supposed  to  understand  that 
language  nearly  as  well  as  their  own.’ 
Undoubtedly,  people  of  the  best  natural 
understandings  are  glad,  when,  in  addition 
to  what  nature  has  given  them,  they  pos¬ 
sess,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  the  best  means  of  appreciating  the 
wit  that  has  adorned  it.  But  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  some  such  people,  nay  many, 
in  this  age  of  ‘  diffusion  of  knowledge,’ 
may  have  missed  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  and  yet  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
imperfectly  conveyed  wit  of  another,  better 
than  some  who  are  acquainted  with  its  own 
vehicle.  Besides,  we  have  known  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  confess,  that  all  who  read, 
or  even  speak  French,  do  not  always  read 
it  with  the  same  ready  result  and  comfort 
to  the  eyes  of  their  understandings  as  they 
do  their  own  language  ;  and  as  to  the  ‘  im¬ 
possibility’  of  translating  such  letters  as 
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those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  though  the 
specimens  hitherto  published  have  not  been 
very  successful,  we  do  not  believe  it. 
Phrases  here  and  there  may  be  so ;  differ¬ 
ence  of  manners  may  render  some  few  un¬ 
translatable  in  so  many  words,  or  even  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  senten¬ 
ces  will  find  their  equivalents,  if  the  trans¬ 
lator  is  not  destitute  of  the  spirits  that 
suggested  them.  We  have  been  often  given 
to  understand,  that  we  have  been,  by  trans¬ 
lation,  too  much  in  the  habit,  on  our  own 
part,  of  assuming  that  French,  however 
widely  known,  was  still  more  known  than 
it  is ;  and  we  shall  endeavor,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  an  attempt  to  include  the 
whole  of  our  readers  in  the  participation  of 
a  great  intellectual  pleasure. 

The  first  letter  in  the  Collection,  written 
when  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  a  young  and 
happy  mother,  gives  a  delightful  foretaste 
of  what  its  readers  have  to  expect.  She 
was  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  nothing  but  brightness  in 
her  eyes. 

To  (he  Count  de  Bussy -Rabutin. 

‘  March  I5lh,  (1647.)* 

‘  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  are  you  notl  to  have 
written  me  nothing  for  these  two  months.  Have 
you  forgotten  who  I  am,  and  the  rank  1  hold  in  the 
family !  ’Faith,  little  cadet,  I  will  make  you  re¬ 
member  it.  If  you  put  me  out  of  sorts,  I  will 
reduce  you  to  the  ranks.  Vou  knew  I  was  about 
to  be  confined,  and  yet  took  no  more  trouble  to 
ask  after  my  health  than  if  I  had  remained  a  spin¬ 
ster.  Very  well : — be  informed  to  your  confusion 
that  I  have  got  a  boy,  who  shall  suck  hatred  of 
you  into  his  veins  with  his  mother’s  milk,  and  that 
I  mean  to  have  a  great  many  more,  purely  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  enemies.  You  have  not  the  wit  to 
do  as  much,  you  with  your  feminine  productions. 

‘  After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my  regard  for  you  is 
not  to  be  concealed.  Nature  will  proclaim  it  in 
spite  of  art.  1  thought  to  scold  you  for  your  lazi¬ 
ness  through  the  whole  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  do  my 
heart  too  great  a  violence,  and  must  conclude  with 
telling  you  that  M.  de  Sevigne  and  myself  love 
you  very  much,  and  often  talk  of  the  pleasure  we 
should  have  in  your  company.’ 

Bussy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  return  ; 
but  it  will  be  so  impossible  to  make  half 
the  extracts  we  desire  from  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne’s  own  letters,  that  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  look  again  into  those  of  others. 
The  next  that  we  shall  give  is  the  famous 
one  on  the  Duke  de  Lauzun’s  intended  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  one  of  the  most  striking,  though  not 
the  most  engaging,  in  the  collection.  We 

♦  Madame  de  Sevigne  never,  in  dating  her  let¬ 
ters,  gave  the  years.  They  were  added  by  one  of 
her  editors. 
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might  have  kept  it  for  a  climax,  were  it  not  come  by  the  post,  will  show  whether  we  have  been 
desirable  to  preserve  a  chronological  order,  speaking  truth  or  not.’ 


It  was  written  nearly  four-and-twenty  years  j 
after  the  letter  vve  have  just  given ;  which 
we  mention  to  show  how  she  had  retained 
her  animal  spirits.  The  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  is  her  jovial  cousin  De  Cou- 
langes.  The  apparent  tautologies  in  the 
exordium  are  not  really  such.  They  only 
represent  a  continued  astonishment,  want- 


Never  was  French  vivacity  more  gay, 
more  spirited,  more  triumphant,  than  in 
this  letter.  There  is  a  regular  siege  laid 
to  the  reader’s  astonishment ;  and  the  titles 
of  the  bride  come  like  the  pomp  of  victory. 
Or,  to  use  a  humbler  image,  the  reader  is 
thrown  into  the  state  a  child,  who  is  told 
to  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,  and 


ing  words  to  express  itself,  and  fetching  wait  for  what  God  will  send  him. 


its  breath  at  every  comma.  holder  of  the  secret  hovers  in  front  of  the 

expectant,  touching  his  lips  and  giving  him 
To  Mans,  de  Coulanges.  nothing  ;  and  all  is  a  merry  flutter  of  laugh- 

*  Paris,  Monday,  I5th  December,  (1670.)  ter,  guessing,  and  final  transport.  And  yet 

•I  am  going  to  toll  you  a  thing,  which  of  all  ‘I**"  7','*  'htrining  misgiving 

things  in  the  world  is  the  most  Ltonishing,  the  ‘t®*  follows.  Alas,  for  the  poor  subject  of 
most  surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  w’onder  h  The  marriage  was  stopped  ;  it 


miraculous,  the  most  triumphant,  the  most  bewil-  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  secretly  ; 

dering,  the  most  unheard-of,  the  most  singular,  the  and  Mademoiselle,  W’ho  w'as  then  forty-five 

most  extraordinary,  the  most  incredible,  the  most  years  of  age,  and  had  rejected  kings,  is  said 

unexpected,  the  most  exalting,  the  most  humblu)g,  jq  have  found  her  husband  so  brutal,  that 

the  most  rare,  the  most  common,  the  most  public,  _ _ ii  i  i  ij  •  ’  r 

.u  .  •  ti.:., . ....  u  i  he  one  day  called  to  her,  ‘Henrietta  of 

the  most  private  (till  this  moment),  the  most  bril-  „  ,  n  l  »  rr>L  t 

liant,  the  most  enviable — in  short,  a  thing  of  which  “Ourbon,  pull  oil,  my  boots.  The  boots 

no  example  is  to  be  found  in  past  times;  at  least,  'vere  left  on,  and  the  savage  discarded. 

nothing  quite  like  it a  thing  \«  hich  we  know  not  The  letter  we  give  next — or  rather,  of 

how  to  believe  in  Paris;  how  then  are  you  to  be-  which  we  give  passages — is  a  good  speci- 

lieve  it  at  I^yonsl  a  thing  which  makes  all  the  men  of  the  w’ay  in  w'hich  the  writer  goes 

world  cry  out,  “  Lord  have  rnercy  on  us  !’  a  thing  from  subject  to  subject; — from  church  to 

winch  ha.  .  transported  .do  .  Roban  _and  fair,  and  from  the  fair  to  court,  and  mad 

Madame  d  Hautenve  ;  a  thing  which  IS  to  be  done  ,  j  tvt-  *1  ^  J 

on  SundaVi  when  those  who  see  it  will  not  believe  Ninon  de  1  Lnclos,  and  sermons 

their  owm  eyes  ;  a  thing  which  is  to  be  done  on  death,  and  so  round  again  to  royalty  and 
Sunday,  and  yet  perhaps  will  not  be  finished  till  ‘  a  scene.’  It  is  addressed  to  her  daughter. 
Monday.  I  cannot  expect  you  to  guess  it  at  once.  m  \r  j  j  /-»  • 

I  give  you  a  trial  of  three  times;  do  y<tu  give  it  Madame  de  Grignan. 

up  ?  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you.  M.  de  Lauzun  ‘  Paris,  Friday,  March  13,  (1671.) 

i.  to  marry,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvr.',  guess  .  ,,,  ^  heart,  .11  alone 

whomi  I  give  yon  four  time,  to  guess  u  in  :  chamber,  writing  to  you  in  tranquillity, 

give  you  SIX  :  I  give  you  a  hundred.  •‘Truly,”  N-„,hmg  gives  me  comfort  like  being  seated  thus, 
erms  Madame  deCoulange.-,  ••  it  must  be  a  very  ,  di„,,J’ f^j^y  at  Madame  de  Uvardin’s,  after 
dithciilt  thing  to  .  I's  ®  ?,*  having  been  to  hear  Bourdaloue,  where  I  saw  the 

here.’  No.  it  isn  t,  Madani.  _••  Tia  Mademoiselle  Mothers  of  the  Church  ;  for  so  I  call  the  Prin- 
de  Retz  then  .  ^  No,  it  isn  t.  Madam  ;  you  are  ,.gggeg  Conti  and  Lonoueville.*  Ail  the  world 


terribly  provincial.  “  Oh,  we  are  very  stupid,  no 
doubt !”  say  you  ;  “  ’lis  Mademoiselle  Colbert.” 
Further  off  than  ever.  “  Well  then,  it  must  be  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Crequi  ?”  You  are  not  a  bit  nearer. 
Come,  I  sec  I  must  tell  you  at  last.  Well,  M.  de  Lau¬ 
zun  marries,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the 
king’s  permission.  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de 

- Mademoiselle - guess  the  name; — he  mar 

ries  “  Mademoiselle” — the  great  Mademoiselle  ! 
Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Monsieur  ; 
Mademoiselle,  granddaughtcrof  Henry  the  Fourth; 
Mademoiselle  d’Eu,  Mademoiselle  de  Dombes,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Montpensicr,  Mademoiselle  d’Or- 
leans.  Mademoiselle,  cousin-german  of  the  King, 
Mademoiselle,  destined  to  the  throne.  Mademoiselle, 
the  only  woman  in  France  fit  to  marry  Monsieur. 
Here’s  pretty  news  for  your  coteries !  Exclaim  about 
it  as  much  as  you  will ; — let  it  turn  your  heads  ; — 
say  we  “  lie,”  if  you  please ;  that  it’s  a  pretty 
joke ;  that  it’s  “  tiresome ;”  that  we  are  a  “  parcel 
of  ninnies.”  We  give  you  leave  :  we  have  done 
just  the  same  to  others.  Adieu  !  The  letters  that 
11 


was  at  the  sermon,  and  the  sermon  was  worthy  of 
all  that  heard  it.  1  thought  of  you  twenty  times,  and 
wished  you  as  often  beside  me.  You  w'ould  have  been 
enchanted  to  be  a  listener,  and  1  should  have  been 
tenfold  enchanted  to  see  you  listen.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  have  been  to  the  fair,  to  see  a  great  fright  of  a 
woman,  bigger  than  Riberpre  by  a  whole  head. 
She  lay-in  the  other  day  of  two  vast  infants,  who 
came  into  the  world  abreast,  with  their  arms 
a-kiinbo.  You  never  beheld  such  a  tout-ensemble! 
*  *  ♦  *  And  now,  if  you  fancy  all  the  maids 

of  honor  run  mad,  you  will  not  fancy  amiss. 
Eight  days  ago,  Madame  de  Liidre,  Coetlogon,  and 
little  De  Rouvroi  were  bitten  by  a  puppy  belong¬ 
ing  to  Theobon,  and  the  puppy  has  died  mad  ;  so 
Ludre,  Coetlogon,  and  De  Rouvroi  set  off  this 
morning  for  the  coast,  to  be  dipped  three  times  in 
the  sea.  ’Tis  a  dismal  Journey  :  Benserade  is  in 
despair  about  it.  Theobon  does  not  choose  to  go, 
though  she  had  a  little  bite  too.  The  Q,ueen,  how- 

*  Great  sinners,  who  had  become  great  saints. 
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ever,  objects  to  her  being  in  waiting  till  the  issue 
of  the  adventure  is  known.  Don’t  you  think  Ludre 
resembles  Andromache?  For  my  part,  I  see  her 
fastened  to  the  rock,  and  Treville  coming,  on  a 
winged  horse,  to  deliver  her  from  the  monster. 
^  Ah,  Zeesus !  Madame  de  Grignan^  vat  a  sing  to 
pe  irown,  all  naket,  into  te  sea  /”* 

♦  »  ♦  ♦  »  Vour  brother  is  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Ninon.  I  cannot  think  it  will  do  him 
much  good.  There  are  people  to  whom  it  does  no 
good  at  all.  She  hurt  liis  father.  Heaven  help 
him,  say  I  !  It  is  impossible  for  Christian  people, 
or  at  least  for  such  as  would  fain  be  Christian,  to 
look  on  such  disorders  without  concern.  Ah, 
Bourdaloue  !  what  divine  truths  you  told  us  to-day 
about  death  !  Madame  de  la  Fayette  heard  him 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  was  transported 
with  admiration.  She  is  enchanted  with  your  re¬ 
membrances.  *  *  *  *  A  scene  took  place 

yesterday  at  Mademoiselle’s,  which  I  enjoyed  ex¬ 
tremely.  In  comes  Madame  de  Gevres,  full  of  her 
airs  and  graces.  She  looked  as  if  she  expected 
I  should  give  her  my  post ;  but,  ’faith,  I  owed  her 
an  affront  for  her  behavior  the  other  day,  so  I 
didn’t  budge.  Mademoiselle  was  in  bed  :  Madame 
de  Gdvres  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  lower  down  : 
no  very  pleasant  thing,  that !  Mademoiselle  calls 
for  drink;  somebody  must 'present  the  napkin; 
Madame  de  Gevres  begins  to  draw  off  the  glove 
from  her  skinny  hand  ;  I  give  a  nudge  to  Madame 
(TArpajon,  who  was  above  me ;  she  understands 
me,  draws  off  her  own  glove,  and  advancing  a  step 
with  a  very  good  grace,  cuts  short  the  Duchess, 
and  takes  and  presents  the  napkin.  The  Duchess 
was  quite  confounded  :  she  had  made  her  way  up, 
and  got  off  her  gloves,  and  all  to  see  the  napkin 
presented  before  her  by  Madame  d’Arpajon.  My 
dear, Fm  a  wicked  creature;  I  was  in  a  state  of 
delight ;  and  indeed  what  co«)ld  have  been  belter  I 
done  1  Would  anyone  but  Madatne  de  Gdvres  1 
have  thought  of  depriving  Madame  d’Arpajon  of 
an  honor  which  fell  so  naturally  to  h<  r  share, 
standing  as  she  did  by  the  bedside  1  It  was  as  good 
as  a  cordial  to  Madame  de  Puisieux.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  did  not  dare  to  lift  up  her  eyes  ;  and,  as  fur 
myself,  I  had  the  most  good-for-nothing  face  !’ 

Had  Madame  de  Gevres  seen  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  June, 
in  the  same  year,  it  might  have  tempted  her 
to  exclaim,  ‘Ah,  you  see  what  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  that  treat  me  with  malice!’ — It 
must  have  fouud  an  echo  in  thousands  of 
bosoms ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  extract 
is  charming. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ‘  My  dear,  I  wish  very  much  I  could 
be  religious.  I  plague  La  Mousse  about  it  every 
day.  I  belong  at  present  neither  to  God  nor  devil ; 
and  I  find  this  condition  very  uncomfortable; 
though,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  it  the  most 

•  ‘  Ah,  Zesu!  Madame  de  Grignan,  I'etrange  sose 

Vitre  zetUe  toute  nue  tans  la  mer'  Madame  de  Lu¬ 
dre,  by  her  pronunciation,  was  either  a  very  affected 
speaker,  or  seems  to  have  come  from  *  the  borders  ’ 
Madame  de  Sevign^,  by  the  tone  of  her  narration, 
could  htH’r  have  believed  there  was  any  thing  se- 
rior  nt. 
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natural  in  the  world.  One  does  not  belong  to  the 
devil,  because  one  fears  God,  and  has  at  bottom  a 
principle  of  religion  ;  but,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  does  not  belong  to  God,  because  his  laws  ap¬ 
pear  hard,  and  self-denial  is  not  pleasant.  Hence 
the  great  number  of  the  lukewarm,  which  does  not 
surprise  me  at  all;  I  enter  perfectly  into  their 
reasons ;  only  God,  you  know,  hates  them,  and 
that  must  not  be.  But  there  lies  the  difficulty. 
Why  must  I  torment  you,  however,  with  these 
endless  rhapsodies  I  My  dear  child,  7  ask  your 
pardon,  as  they  say  in  these  parts.  I  rattle  on  in 
your  company,  and 'forget  every  thing  else  in  the 
pleasure  of  it.  Don’t  make  me  any  answ  er.  Send 
me  only  news  of  your  health,  with  a  spice  of  what 
you  feel  at  Grignan,  that  1  may  know  you  are 
happy  ;  that  is  all.  Love  me.  We  have  turned  the 
phrase  into  ridicule ;  but  it  is  natural,  it  is  good.’ 

The  Abbe  de  la  Mousse  here  mentioned 
was  a  connexion  of  the  Coulangeses,  and 
was  on  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  at  her 
house  in  Brittany,  reading  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance.  The  weather  was  so  rainy  and 
cold,  that  we  of  this  island  are  pleased  to 
see  one  of  her  letters  dated  from  her  ‘  fire¬ 
side  ’  on  the  24th  of  June.  Pomenars,  the 
criminal  gentleman  who  was  always  afraid 
of  losing  his  head,  was  one  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  and  another  was  the  before-mentioned 
Mademoiselle  du  Plessis,  whom  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  aversion  and  her  own  absurdities  con¬ 
spired  to  render  the  butt  of  the  mother.  It 
is  said  of  Pomenars,  who  was  a  marquis, 
that  having  been  tried  for  uttering  false 
money,  and  cleared  of  the  charge,  he  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  action  in  the  same  coin. 
It  must  have  been  some  very  counteracting 
good  quality,  however,  in  addition  to  his 
I  animal  spirits,  that  kept  his  friends  in  good 
heart  with  him;  for  Madame  de  Sevigne 
never  mentions  him  but  with  an  air  of  de¬ 
light.  He  was,  at  this  moment,  under  a 
charge  of  abduction  ;  not,  apparently,  to 
any  very  great  horror  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  however,  tells 
her  daughter  that  she  talked  to  him  about 
it  very  seriously,  adding  the  jest,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  state  of  the  dispute  between 
him  and  his  accuser  was,  that  the  latter 
wanted  to  ‘  have  his  head,’  and  Pomenars 
would  not  let  him  take  it.  ‘  The  Marquis,’ 
she  says,  in  another  letter,  ‘declined  shav¬ 
ing  till  he  knew  to  whom  his  head  was  to 
belong.’  The  last  thing  we  remember  of 
him  is  his  undergoing  a  painful  surgical 
operation  ;  after  which  he  rattled  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  But  then  he  had 
been  the  day  before  to  Bourdaloue,  to  con¬ 
fess,  for  the  first  time  during  eight  years. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  in  which 
he  and  Du  Plessis  are  brought  delightfully 
together. 
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To  Madame  de  Grignan. 

‘  The  Rocks,  Sunday,  '2Glh  July,  (1071.) 

‘  You  must  know,  that  as  I  was  sittinir  all  alone 
in  my  chamber  yesterday,  intent  upon  a  book,  I  saw 
the  door  opened  by  a  tall  lady-like  woman,who  was 
ready  to  choke  herself  with  lau(;hin^.  B'diind  her 
came  a  man,  who  laughed  louder  still,  and  the  man 
was  followed  by  a  very  well-shaped  w'oman,  who 
laughed  also.  As  for  me,  I  began  to  laugh  before 
1  knew  wiio  they  were,  or  what  had  set  them  a- 
laughing  :  and  though  I  was  expecting  Madame  de 
Chaidrus  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  me  here,  I  look¬ 
ed  a  long  time  before  I  could  think  it  was  she.  She 
it  wa.=,  however  ;  and  with  her  she  had  brought  Po- 
inenars,  who  had  put  it  in  her  head  to  surprise  me. 
The  fair  Murinette*  was  of  the  parly  ;  and  Porne- 
nars  was  in  such  excessive  spirits  that  he  W'ould 
have  gladdened  melancholy  itself.  They  fell  to 
playing  battledoor  and  shuttlecock — Madame  de 
Chaulnes  plays  it  like  you  ;  and  then  came  a  lunch, 
and  then  we  took  one  of  our  nice  little  walks,  and 
the  talk  was  of  you  throughout.  I  told  Pomenars 
how  you  took  all  his  affairs  to  heart,  and  w'hat  re¬ 
lief  you  would  experience  had  he  nothing  to  answer 
to  but  tiie  matter  in  hand  ;  but  that  such  repeated 
attacks  on  his  innocence  quite  overwhelmed  you. 
We  kept  up  this  joke  till  the  long  walk  reminded 
us  of  the  fall  you  got  there  one  day,  the  thought  of 
which  made  me  as  red  as  fire.  VVe  talked  a  long 
time  of  that,  and  then  of  the  dialogue  with  the 
gypsies,  and  at  last  of  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis, 
anil  the  nonsensical  stuff  she  uttered ;  and  how, 
one  day,  having  treated  you  with  some  of  it,  and 
her  ugly  face  being  close  to  yours,  you  made  no 
more  ado,  but  gave  her  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as 
staggered  her  ;  upon  which  I,  to  soften  matters, 
exclaimed,  “  How  rudely  these  young  people  do 
play !”  and  then  turning  to  her  mother,  said, 
“Madam,  do  you  know  they  were  so  wild  this 
morning,  they  absolutely  fought !  Mademoiselle 
du  Plessis  provoked  my  daughter,  and  my  daughter 
beat  her  :  it  was  one  of  the  merriest  scenes  in  the 
world  ;  and  with  this  turn  Madame  du  Plessis  was 
so  delighted,  that  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
seeing  the  young  ladies  so  happy  together.  This 
trait  of  good-fellowship  between  you  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  du  Plessis,  whom  I  lumped  together  to 
make  the  box  on  the  ear  go  down,  made  tny  visi¬ 
tors  die  with  laughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Murinais, 
in  particular,  approved  your  proceeding  mightily, 
and  vows  that  the  first  time  Du  Plessis  thru.sts 
her  nose  in  her  face,  as  she  always  does  when  she 
speaks  to  any  body,  she  will  follow  your  example, 
and  give  her  a  good  slap  on  the  chaps.  I  expect 
them  all  to  meet  before  long;  Pomenars  is  to  set 
the  matter  on  foot;  Mademoiselle  is  sure  to  fall  in 
with  it;  a  letter  from  I^aris  is  to  be  proc’uced, 
showing  how  the  ladies  there  give  boxes  on  the 
ears  to  one  another,  and  this  w’iil  sanction  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  the  provinces,  and  even  make  us  desire 
them,  in  order  to  be  in  tlie  fashion.  In  short,  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  mad  as  Pomenars ;  his  spirits 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  his  criminalities;  and,  if 
he  is  charged  with  another,  he  will  certainly  d'* 
fur  joy.’ 

These  practical  mystifications  of  poor 
Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  are  a  little  strong. 

♦  Mademoiselle  de  Murinais. 


They  would  assuredly  not  take  place  now- 
a-days  in  society  equal  to  that  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  ;  but  ages  profit  by  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  the  highest  breeding  of  one 
often  becomes  but  second-rate  in  the  next. 
If  anything,  however,  could  warrant  such 
rough  admission  to  the  freedom  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  circle,  it  was  the  coarse  ‘platitudes  and 
affectations  of  an  uncouth  neighbor  like 
this  ;  probably  of  a  family  as  vulgar  as  it 
was  rich,  and  which  had  made  its  way  into 
a  society  unfit  for  it.  Mademoiselle  du 
Plessis  seems  to  have  assumed  all  charac¬ 
ters  in  turn,  and  to  have  suited  none,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  an  avowed,  yet  incorrigible 
teller  of  fibs.  Madame  de  Sevigne  spoke 
to  her  plainly  one  day  about  these  pecca¬ 
dilloes,  and  Mademoiselle  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  said  with  an  air  of  penitence,  ‘  Ah, 
yes,  Madam,  it  is  very  true  ;  I  am  indeed 
the  greatest  liar  in  the  w’orld :  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  of  it!^ 
‘It  was  exactly,’  says  her  reprover,  ‘like 
Tartuffe — quite  in  his  tone  j  yes,  brother, 
I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  a  vessel  of  ini¬ 
quity.’  Yet  a  week  or  two  afterwards, 
giving  an  account  of  a  family  wedding- 
dinner,  she  said  that  the  first  course,  for 
one  day,  included  twelve  hundred  dishes. 
‘We  all  sate  petrified,’  says  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  ‘  At  length  I  took  courage  and 
said,  “  Consider  a  little.  Mademoiselle,  you 
must  mean  twelve,  not  twelve  hundred. 
One  sometimes  has  slips  of  the  tongue/* 
“  Oh,  no.  Madam  !  it  was  twelve  hundred, 
or  eleven  hundred,  I  am  quite  sure  ;  I  can¬ 
not  say  which,  for  fear  of  telling  a  false¬ 
hood,  but  one  or  the  other  I  know  it  was  j” 
and  she  repeated  it  twenty  times,  and  would 
not  bate  us  a  single  chicken.  We  found, 
upon  calculation,  that  there  must  have  been 
at  least  three  hundred  people  to  lard  the 
fowls ;  that  the  dinner  must  have  been 
served  up  in  a  great  meadow,  in  tents 
pitched  for  the  occasion  ;  and  that,  sup¬ 
posing  them  only  fifty,  preparations  must 
have  been  made  a  month  beforehand.’ 

It  is  pleasant  to  bid  adieu  to  Mademoiselle 
du  Plessis,  and  breathe  the  air  of  truth,  wit, 
and  nature,  in  what  has  been  justly  called 
by  the  compiler  of  the  work  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  one  of  ‘  Madame  de  Sevign^’s 
most  charming  letters.’*  The  crime  of  the 
fine  gentleman  servant  who  would  not  make 
hay,  is  set  forth  with  admirable  calmness 
and  astonishment ;  and  never  before  was 
the  art  of  haymaking  taught,  or  rather  ex¬ 
emplified,  in  words  so  simple  and  so  few. 
It  is  as  if  the  pen  itself  had  become  a  hay- 

♦  The  original  appears  in  the  ‘  Lettres  Choisies,’ 
edited  by  Girault. 
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fork,  and  tossed  up  a  sample  of  the  sweet 
grass.  The  pretended  self-banter  also,  at 
the  close,  respecting  long-winded  narra¬ 
tions,  is  exquisite. 

To  M.  de  Coulanges. 

*  The  Rocks,  2'2d  July,  (1671.) 

‘  1  write,  my  dear  cousin,  over  and  above  the 
stipulated  fortnight  communications,  to  advertise 
YOU  that  you  will  soon  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
i^icard ;  and,  as  he  is  brother  to  1  he  lacquey  of  Mn- 
dame  do  Coulanges,  I  must  tell  you  the  reason 
why.  You  know  that  Madame  the  Duchess  de 
Chaulnes  is  at  Vitre  :  she  expects  the  duke  there, 
in  ten  or  twelve  days,  with  the  States  of  Brittany.* 
Well,  and  what  then  1  say  you.  I  say,  that  the 
duchess  is  expecting  the  duke  with  all  the  states, 
and  that  meanwhile  .she  is  at  Vitre  all  alone,  dying 
with  ennui.  And  what,  return  you,  has  this  to  do 
with  Picard  1  VVhy,  look; — she  is  dying  with 
ennui,  and  I  am  her  otdy  consolation,  and  so  you 
may  readily  conceive  that  I  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  over  Mademoiselles  de  Kerborgne  and  de 
Kerqueoison.  A  pretty  roundabout  way  of  telling 
my  story,  I  must  confess;  but  it  will  bring  us  to 
the  point.  Well  then,  as  1  arn  her  only  consolation, 
it  follows  that,  after  1  have  been  to  see  her,  she 
will  come  to  see  me,  when  of  course  I  shall  w'ish 
her  to  find  my  garden  in  good  order — and  my 
walks  in  good  order — those  fine  w’alks,  of  which 
you  are  so  fond.  Still  you  are  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive  whither  they  are  leading  you  now.  Attend 
then,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  suggestion  by  the 
way.  You  are  aware  that  haymaking  is  going  for¬ 
ward  ?  Well,  I  have  no  haymakers  :  I  send  into 
the  neighboring  fields  to  press  them  into  my  ser¬ 
vice  ;  there  are  none  to  be  found  ;  and  so  all  my 
own  people  are  summoned  to  make  hay  instead. 
But  do  you  know  w'hat  haymaking  is?  1  will  tell 
you.  Haymaking  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world.  You  play  at  turning  the  grass  over  in  a 
meadow  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  know  how  to  do  that, 
you  know  how  to  make  hay.  The  whole  house 
went  merrily  to  the  task,  all  but  Picard  :  he  said 
he  would  not  go ;  that  he  was  not  engaged  for 
such  work  ;  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  ;  and 
that  he  would  sooner  betake  himself  to  Pans. 
’Faith  !  didn’t  I  get  angry  1  It  was  the  hundredth 
disservice  tl,e  silly  fellow  had  done  me  ;  I  saw  he 
had  neith'^r  heart  nor  zeal ;  in  short,  the  measure 
of  his  offence  was  full.  1  took  him  at  his  word  ; 
was  deaf  as  a  rock  to  all  entreaties  in  his  behalf; 
and  he  has  set  off.  It  is  fit  that  people  should  be 
treated  as  they  deserve.  If  you  see  him,  don’t 
welcome  him  ;  don’t  protect  him  ;  and  don’t  blame 
me  Only  look  upon  him  as,  of  all  servants  in  the 
world,  the  one  the  least  addicted  to  haymaking,  and 
therefore  the  most  unworthy  of  good  treatment. 
This  is  the  sum-total  of  the  affair.  As  for  me,  I 
am  fond  of  straight-forward  historie.c,  that  contain 
not  a  w’ord  too  much  ;  that  never  go  w'andering 
about,  and  beginning  aijain  from  remote  points; 
and  accordingly,  I  thin..  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  I  hereby  present  you  with  the  model  of  an 
agreeable  narration.’ 

In  the  course  o**  the  winter  following 
♦  lie  was  Governor  of  the  province. 


[Jan. 

this  haymaking,  Madame  de  Sevigne  goes  to 
Paris ;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  visit  to  the  house  at  Livry,  to  re¬ 
fresh  herself  with  the  spring-blossoms  and 
the  nightingales,  remains  there  till  July, 
when  she  visits  her  daughter  in  Provence, 
where  she  stayed  upwards  of  a  year,  and 
then  returned  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  notice  these  particulars  in 
future  ;  but  we  mention  them  in  passing, 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  round  of 
life  between  her  town  and  country  houses, 
and  the  visits  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  who 
sometimes  came  from  Provence  to  her.  In 
the  country,  she  does  nothing  but  read, 
write,  and  walk,  and  occasionally  sees  her 
neighbors.  In  town,  she  visits  friends,  thea¬ 
tres,  churches,  nunneries,  and  the  court ;  is 
now  at  the  Coulangeses,  now  dining  with 
Rochefoucauld,  now  paying  her  respects  to 
some  branch  of  royalty  ;  and  is  delighted  and 
delighting  wherever  she  goes,  except  when 
she  is  weeping  for  her  daughter’s  absence, 
or  condoling  with  the  family  disasters  re¬ 
sulting  from  campaigns.  In  the  summer 
of  1672  was  the  famous  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  at  which  Rochefoucauld  lost  a  son, 
whose  death  he  bore  with  affecting  patience. 
The  once  intriguing  but  now  devout  prin¬ 
cess,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  had  the 
like  misfortune,  which  she  could  not  en¬ 
dure  so  well.  Her  grief  nevertheless  was 
very  affecting  too,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne’s 
plain  and  passionate  account  of  it  has  been 
justly  admired.  In  general,  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  all  was  apparently  ease,  luxury, 
and  delight,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  courtiers  and  the  squabbles 
of  the  mistresses;)  but  every  nowand  then 
there  is  a  campaign — and  then  all  is  glory, 
and  finery,  and  lovers’  tears,  when  the  war¬ 
riors  are  setting  out ;  and  fright,  and  trepi¬ 
dation,  and  distracting  suspense,  when  the 
new's  arrives  of  a  bloody  battle.  The  sus¬ 
pense  is  removed  by  undoubted  intelli¬ 
gence ;  and  then,  while  some  are  in  parox¬ 
ysms  of  pride  and  rapture  at  escapes,  and 
exploits,  and  lucky  wounds,  others  are 
plunged  into  misery  by  deaths. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

‘  You  ni  ver  saw  Paris  in  such  a  state  as  it  is 
now ;  every  body  is  in  tear.«,  or  fears  to  bo  so ; 
poor  Madame  de  Nogont  is  beside  herself;  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Longueville,  with  hi’r  lamentations,  cuts 
people  to  the  heart.  I  have  not  seen  her;  but 
you  may  rely  on  what  follows.  *  *  *  They 

.oent  to  I’ort- Royal  for  M.  Arnauld  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Vertiis  to  break  the  news  to  her.  The  sight 
of  the  latter  was  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the 
Duche-'s  saw  her — “.‘\h  !  Mademois'  lle,  how  is 
my  brother!”  (the  great  Conde.)  She  did  not 
dare  to  ask  further.  “  Madame,  his  wound  is 
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going  (Ml  wrll ;  there  has  been  a  battle.”  ‘‘  And  I 
my  ton  1”  No  answer.  **  Ah  !  Madonioiselle,  my 
son,  iny  dear  child — answer  me — is  he  dead  1” 
“Madame,  I  have  not  words  to  answer  yon.” 
“  Ah  !  my  dear  son ;  did  he  die  instantly  1  had 
he  not  one  little  moment  1  Oh!  great  God,  what 
a  sacrifice  !”  And  with  that  she  fell  upon  her  bed  ; 
and  all  which  could  express  the  most  terrible  an¬ 
guish,  convulsions,  and  faintinijs,  and  a  mortal  si- 
lencey  and  stifled  cries,  and  th  •  bitterest  tears,  and 
hands  clasped  towards  heaven,  and  complaints  tlie 
most  tend(‘r  and  heart- rending — all  this  did  she  go 
through.  She  sees  a  few  friend.®,  and  keeps  herself 
barely  alive,  in  submission  to  God’s  will ;  but  has 
no  rest;  and  her  health,  which  was  bad  already,  is 
visibly  worse.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
her  dead  outright,  not  conceiving  it  possible  that 
she  can  survive  such  a  loss.’ 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  strange 
death  of  Vatel,  steward  to  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  who  killed  himself  out  of  a  point 
of  honor,  because  a  dinner  had  not  been 
served  up  to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very 
curious  relation,  but  more  characteristic  of 
the  poor  man  than  of  the  writer.  For  a 
like  reason,  we  omit  the  interesting  though 
horrible  accounts  of  Brinvilliers  and  La 
Voisin,  the  poisoners.  But  we  cannot  help 
giving  a  tragedy  told  in  a  few  words,  both 
because  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  herself 
highly  struck  with  it,  and  for  another  rea¬ 
son  which  will  appear  in  a  note. 

‘The  other  day,  on  his  coming  into  a  ball-room, 
a  gentleman  of  Brittany  was  assassinated  by  two 
men  in  women’s  clothes.  One  held  him  while  the 
other  deliberately  struck  a  poniard  to  his  heart. 
Little  Haronis,  who  was  there,  was  shocked  at 
beholding  this  person,  whom  he  knew  well,  stretch¬ 
ed  out  upon  the  full- dressed^  bloody,  and 

dead.  II is  account  (adds  Madame  de  Sevigne) 
forcibly  struck  my  imagiiiatioii.* 

The  following  letter  contains  a  most 
graphic  description  of  the  French  court,  in 
all  its  voluptuous  gayety  ;  and  the  glimps¬ 
es  which  it  furnishes  of  the  actors  on  the 

♦  We  have  taken  the  words  in  Italics  from  the 
version  of  the  letters  published  in  1765,  often  a  very 
meritorious  one,  prob.ibly  ‘  by  various  hands,’  .some 
passages  exhibiting  an  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
terms  hardly  possible  to  be  reconciled  with  .a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rest  The  three  special  words  above 
quoted  are  admirable,  and  convey  a  truer  sense  of 
the  original  than  would  have  been  attained  by  one 
more  literal  The  passage  in  Madame  de  Sevigne 
is  tout  elendn,  tout  ckaud,  tout  snnglant,  tout  kahilU, 
tout  mart.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  observing 
that  some  of  the  directly  comic  as  well  as  tragic 
relations  in  this  version  are  rendered  with  great 
gusto  ;  though  it  could  not  save  us  the  necessity  ol 
attempting  a. new  one — owing  to  the  w’ant  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  life  in  the  general  lone,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
obsoleteness  of  phraseology,  somewhat  startling  to 
observe  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  lime  as  seventy-seven 
years.  There  is  another  version  of  a  later  date,  and 
containing  more  letters  ;  but  though  not  destitute  of 
pretensions  of  its  own.  it  is  upon  the  whole  much 
inferior  to  the  older  one,  of  which  it  mainly  appears 
to  be  a  copy. 


brilliant  scene,  from  the  king  and  the  favor¬ 
ite  to  Dangeau,  the  skilful  gamester — cool, 
collected,  and  calculating — amidst  the  gal¬ 
lant  prattle  around  him,  give  to  its  details 
a  degree  of  life  and  animation  not  to  be 
surpassed : 


To  Madame  de  Grignan. 

*  Paris,  Wednesday,  '2\)th  July,  (1670.) 

‘  We  have  a  change  of  the  scene  here,  which 
will  gratify  you  as  much  as  it  (Ws  all  the  world. 

I  was  at  Versailles  last  Saturday  w^th  the  Villarses. 
You  know  the  Queen’s  toilet,  the  mas.®,  and  the 
dinner  ?  Well,  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  suf¬ 
focating  ourselves  in  the  crowd  to  get  a  glimpse'of 
their  majesties  at  table.  At  three,  the  King,  the 
Queen,  Monsieur,  Madame,  Mademoiselle,  and 
every  thing  else  which  is  royal,  together  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montespan  and  train,  and  all  the  courtiers, 
and  all  the  ladies — all,  in  short,  which  constitutes 
the  court  of  France — is  assembled  in  that  beautiful 
apartment  of  the  king’s,  which  you  remember.  All 
is  furnished  divinely,  all  is  magnificent.  Such  a 
thing  as  heat  is  unknown ;  you  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  without  the  slightest  pn.'ssure.  A 
game  at  reversis  gives  the  company  a  forut  and  a 
settlement.  The  King  and  Madame  de  Monte.«pan 
keep  a  bank  together :  diiTt.'renl  tables  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  Monsieur,  the  Queen,  and  Madame  de 
Soubise,  Dangeau*  and  parly,  l^auglee  and  paity : 
— everywhere  you  see  heaps  of  ImisdCors;  they 
have  no  other  counters.  I  saw  Dangeau  play,  and 
thought  what  fools  we  all  were  beside  him.  lie 
dreams  of  nothing  but  what  concerns  the  game ; 
he  wins  where  others  lose ;  he  neglects  nothing, 
profits  by  every  thing,  never  has  his  attention  di¬ 
verted  ;  in  short,  his  science  bids  defi  ince  to 
chance.  Two  hundred  thousand  fraiic.s  in  ten 
days,  a  hundn.'d  tiiou.-^and  crowns  in  a  month — 
these  are  the  pretty  meinorandunis  he  put.s  down 
in  his  pocket-book.®  lie  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  I  was  partners  with  him,  so  that  I  got  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seat.  I  made  my  obeisance  to  the  King,  as 
you  told  me ;  and  he  returned  if,  as  if  1  had  been 
young  and  handsome.  The  Queen  talked  as  long 
to  me  about  my  illness,  as  if  it  had  been  a  lying-in. 
The  Duke  said  a  thousand  kind  things  wi'.iiout 
minding  a  word  he  uttered.  Marshal  de  Lorges 
attacked  me  in  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grig- 
nan  ;  in  short,  tutti  quanti  (the  w  hole  company). 
You  know  what  it  is  to  get  a  word  fromewery  body 
you  meet.  Mad.ame  de  Montespan  talked  to  me  of 
Bourbon,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  Viclii,  and 
whether  the  place  did  me  good.  Siie  said  that 
Bourbon,  instead  of  curing  a  pain  iu  one  of  her 
knees,  did  mischief  to  both,  ller  size  is  reduced 
by  a  good  half,  and  yet  her  complexion,  her  eyes, 
and  her  lip.®,  are  as  fine  as  ever.  She  was  dressed 
all  in  French  point,  her  hair  in  athonsand  ringlets, 
the  two  side  ones  hanging  low  on  her  cheeks,  black 
ribbons  on  her  head,  pearls  (the  same  that  be¬ 
longed  to  Madame  de  l’H6;>ita!),  the  loveliest 
diamond  ear-ring.®,  three  or  fourbrnikins — nothing 
else  on  the  head ;  in  short,  a  triumphant  beauty, 
worthy  the  admiration  of  all  the  foreign  ai:iba.ssa- 
dors.  She  was  accused  of  preventing  the  whole 
French  nation  from  seeing  the  King;  she  has 

♦  The  writer  of  the  well-known  Court  Diary. 
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restored  him,  you  see,  to  their  eyes ;  and  you  can¬ 
not  conceive  the  joy  it  has  given  all  the  world,  and 
the  splendor  it  has  thrown  upon  the  court.  This 
charming  confusion,  without  confusion,  of  all  which 
is  the  most  select,  continues  from  three  till  six. 
If  couriers  arrive,  the  King  retires  a  moment  to 
read  the  despatches,  and  returns.  There  is  always 
some  music  going  on  to  which  he  listens,  and 
which  has  an  excellent  effect.  He  talks  with  such 
of  the  ladies  as  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  that  honor. 
In  shor%  they  leave  play  at  six ;  there  is  no  trouble 
of  counting,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  counters  ;  the 
pools  consist  of  at  least  five,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
hundred  louis ;  the  bigger  ones  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred.  At  first  each  person  pools  twenty, 
which  is  a  hundred  ;  and  tlie  dealer  afterwards 
pools  ten.  The  person  who  holds  the  knave  is 
entitled  to  four  louis;  they  pass  ;  and  when  they 
play  before  the  pool  is  taken,  they  forfeit  sixteen, 
which  teaches  them  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talk¬ 
ing  is  incessantly  going  on,  and  there  is  no  end  of 
hearts.  How  many  hearts  have  youl  I  have  two, 

I  have  three,  I  have  one,  I  have  four ;  he  has  only 
three  then,  he  has  only  four ; — and  Dangeaw  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  all  this  chatter :  he  sees  through  the 
game — he  draws  his  conclusions — he  discovers 
which  is  the  person  he  wants ;  truly  he  is  your 
only  man  for  holding  the  cards.  At  six,  the  car¬ 
riages  are  at  the  door.  The  King  is  in  one  of 
them  with  Madame  de  Montespan,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Thianges,  and  honest  d’Heudicourt  in 
a  fool’s  paradise  on  the  stool.  You  know  how 
these  open  carriages  are  made ;  they  do  not  sit 
face  to  face,  but  all  looking  the  same  way.  The 
Queen  occupies  another  with  the  Princess  ;  and 
the  rest  come  flocking  after  as  it  may  happen. 
There  are  then  gondolas  on  the  canal,  and  music ; 
and  at  ten  they  come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  play  ; 
and  twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper ;  and 
thus  rolls  round  the  Saturday  If  1  were  to  tell 
you  how  often  you  were  asked  after — how  many 
questions  were  put  to  me  wi^jiout  wailing  for  an- 
swers — how  often  I  neglected  to  answer — how 
little  they  cared,  and  how  much  less  I  did — you 
would  see  the  iniqua  corte  (wicked  court)  before 
you  in  all  its  perfection.  However,  it  never  w'as 
so  pleasant  before,  and  every  body  wishes  it  may 
last.’ 

Not  a  word  of  the  morale  of  the  specta¬ 
cle  !  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  had  one  of 
the  correctest  reputations  in  France,  wish¬ 
es  even  it  may  last.  Iniqua  corte  is  a  mere 
jesting  phrase,  applied  to  any  court.  Mon¬ 
tespan  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  though 
it  knew’  Maintenon  also,  w  ho  w’as  then  pre¬ 
paring  the  downfall  of  the  favorite.  The 
latter,  meantime,  was  a  sort  of  vice-queen, 
reigning  over  the  real  one.  When  she 
journeyed,  it  w’as  w'ith  a  train  of  forty  peo¬ 
ple  ;  governors  of  provinces  olfered  to 
meet  her  with  addresses;  and  intendnnts 
presented  her  with  boats  like  those  of  Cle¬ 
opatra,  painted  and  gilt,  luxurious  with 
crimson  damask,  and  streaming  with  the 
colors  of  France  and  Navarre.  Louis  was 
such  a  god  at  that  time — he  shook  his  ‘  am- 
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brosial  curls’  over  so  veritable  an  Olympus, 
where  his  praises  were  hymned  by  loving 
goddesses,  consenting  heroes,  and  incense¬ 
bearing  priests — that  if  marriage  had  been 
a  less  consecrated  institution  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  and  the  Jesuits  with  their  ac¬ 
commodating  philosophy  w'ould  have  stood 
by  him,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
he  might  have  crowned  half-a-dozen  queens 
at  a  time,  and  made  the  French  pulpits  hold 
forth  with  Milton  on  the  merits  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  polygamies. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  except  when  she 
chose  to  be  in  the  humor  for  it,  great  part 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  enjoyment,  wher¬ 
ever  she  was,  looked  as  little  to  the  morale 
of  the  thing  as  need  be.  It  arose  from  her 
powers  of  discernment  and  description. 
No  matter  w’hat  kind  of  scene  she  beheld, 
whether  exalted  or  humble,  brilliant  or 
gloomy”,  crowded  or  solitary,  her  sensibili¬ 
ty  turned  all  to  account.  She  saw  well  for 
herself ;  and  she  knew’’,  that  what  she  saw 
she  should  enjoy  over  again,  in  telling  it  to 
her  daughter.  In  the  autumn  of  next  year 
she  is  in  the  country,  and  pays  a  visit  to  an 
iron-foundry,  W’here  they  made  anchors. 
The  scene  is  equally  w’ell  felt  with  that  at 
court.  It  is  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  the 
blacksmith’s  in  Spencer’s  ‘House  of  Care,’ 
w’here  the  sound  w’as  heard 

“  Of  many  iron  hammers,  beating  rank, 

And  answering  their  weary  turns  around 

and  w'here  the  visitor  is  so  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  giant  and  his  ‘strong  grooms,’  all 
over  smoke  and  horror. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

‘  Eridaij,  1st  October^  (1677.) 

*  *  *  ‘Yesterday  evening  at  Cone,  we  de¬ 
scended  into  a  veritable  hell,  the  true  forges  of 
Vulcan.  Eight  or  ten  cy clops  w’ere  at  work, 
forging,  not  arms  for  .^neas,  hut  anchors  for 
ships.  You  never  saw  strokes  redoubled  so  just¬ 
ly,  nor  with  so  admirable  a  cadence.  VVe  stood 
in  the  middle  of  four  furnaces,  and  the  demons 
came  passing  about  us,  all  melting  in  sw’eat, 
with  pale  faces,  w’ild  staring  eyes,  savage  mus¬ 
taches,  and  hair  long  and  black  ;  a  sight  enough 
to  frighten  less  well-bred  folks  than  ourselves. 
.\s  to  me,  I  could  not  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  refusing  any  thing  which  these  gentlemen,  in 
their  hell,  might  have  chosen  to  exact.  We  got 
out  at  last,  by  the  help  of  a  shower  of  silver,  with 
which  we  took  care  to  refresh  their  souls  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  our  exit.’ 

This  description  is  immediately  followed 
by  one  as  lively',  of  another  sort. 

‘  We  had  a  taste  the  evening  before,  at  .\evers, 
of  the  most  daring  race  you  ever  beheld.  Four 
lair  ladies,  in  a  carriage,  having  seen  us  pass 
them  in  ours,  had  such  a  desire  to  behold  our 
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faces  a  second  time,  that  they  must  needs  get 
before  us  again,  on  a  causeway  made  only  for 
one  coach.  dear,  their  coachman  brushed 
our  very  whiskers  ;  it  is  a  mercy  they  were  not 
pitched  into  the  river ;  we  all  cried  out  ‘  for 
God’s  sake they,  for  their  parts,  were  dying 
with  laughter  ;  and  they  kept  galloping  on  above 
us  and  before  us,  in  so  tremendous  and  unac¬ 
countable  a  manner,  that  we  have  not  got  rid  of 
the  fright  to  this  moment.' 

There  is  a  little  repetition  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  because  truth  required  it;  otherwise 
it  is  all  as  good  as  new,  fresh  from  the 
same  mint  that  throws  forth  every  thing  at 
a  heat — whether  anchors,  or  diamond  ear¬ 
rings,  or  a  coach  in  a  gallop. 

‘  Paris,  29th  November,  (1679.) 

*  *  *  ‘I  have  been  to  this  wedding  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Louvois.  How  shall  I  describe  it? 
Magnificence,  illuminations,  all  France,  dresses 
all  gold  and  brocade,  jewels,  braziers  full  of  fire, 
and  stands  full  of  flowers,  confusions  of  carriages, 
cries  out  of  doors,  flambeaus,  pushings  back,  peo¬ 
ple  knocked  up;  in  short,  a  w’hirlwind,  a  distrac¬ 
tion  ;  questions  without  answers,  compliments 
without  knowing  what  is  said,  civilities  without 
knowing  who  is  spoken  to,  feet  entangled  in 
trains.  From  the  middle  of  all  this,  issue  inqui¬ 
ries  after  your  health  ;  which,  not  being  answer¬ 
ed  as  quick  as  lightning,  the  inquirers  pass  on, 
contented  to  remain  in  the  state  of  ignorance 
and  indifference  in  which  they  were  made.  O 
vanity  of  vanities  !  Pretty  little  De  Mouchy  has 
had  the  small-pox.  O  vanity^  et  cetera !’ 

In  Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson’  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  by  the  great  and  gloomy  moralist  to  a 
passage  in  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  which 
she  speaks  of  existence  having  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  her  without  her  consent ;  but  the 
conclusion  he  draws  from  it  as  to  her  opin¬ 
ion  of  life  in  general,  is  worthy  of  the  crit¬ 
ic  who  ‘  never  read  books  through.’  The 
momentary  effusion  of  spleen  is  contradict¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  correspondence.  She  oc¬ 
casionally  vents  her  dissatisfaction  at  a 
rainy  day,  or  the  perplexity  produced  in 
her  mind  by  a  sermon  ;  and  when  her  tears 
begin  flowing  for  a  pain  in  her  daughter’s 
little  finger,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter 
to  stop  them ;  but  there  was  a  luxury  at 
the  heart  of  this  wo.  Her  ordinary  no¬ 
tions  of  life  were  no  more  like  John¬ 
son’s,  than  rose-color  is  like  black,  or  health 
like  disease.  She  repeatedly  proclaims, 
and  almost  always  show’s,  her  delight  in  ex¬ 
istence;  and  has  disputes  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  which  she  laments  that  she  does  not 
possess  the  same  turn  of  mind.  There  is 
a  passage,  we  grant,  on  the  subject  of  old 
age,  which  contains  a  reflection  similar  to 
the  one  alluded  to  by  Johnson,  and  which 
has  been  deservedly  admired  for  its  force 


andhol^estJ^  But  even  in  this  passage,  the 
germ  of  the  thought  w’as  suggested  by  the 
melancholy  of  another  person,  not  by  her 
own.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  had  w’ritten 
her  a  letter  urging  her  to  retrieve  her  af¬ 
fairs,  and  secure  her  health,  by  accepting 
some  money  from  her  friends,  and  quitting 
the  Rocks  for  Paris  ; — offers  w’hich,  how¬ 
ever  handsomely  meant,  she  declined  w’ith 
many  thanks,  and  not  a  little  secret  indig¬ 
nation  ;  for  she  w’as  very  jealous  of  her  in¬ 
dependence.  In  the  course  of  this  letter, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  who  herself  w’as  ir¬ 
ritable  w’ith  disease,  and  who  did  not  w’rite 
it  in  a  style  much  calculated  to  prevent  the 
uneasiness  it  caused,  made  abrupt  use  of  the 
w’ords,  ‘You  are  old.’  The  little  hard  sen¬ 
tence  came  like  a  blow  upon  the  lively,  eld¬ 
erly  lady.  She  did  not  like  it  at  all ;  and 
thus  wTote  of  it  to  her  daughter : 

‘  So  you  were  struck  w’ith  the  expression  of 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  blended  w’ilh  so  much 
friendship.  ’Twas  a  truth,  1  own,  w’hich  I  ought 
to  have  borne  in  mind  ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  it 
astonished  me,  for  I  do  not  yet  perceive  in  myself 
any  such  decay.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  help 
making  many  reflections  and  calculations,  and  1 
find  the  conditions  of  life  hard  enough.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  been  dragged,  against  my  will, 
to  the  fatal  period  w’hen  old  age  must  be  en¬ 
dured  ;  I  see  it ;  I  have  come  to  it ;  and  I  would 
fain,  if  I  could  help  it,  not  go  any  further;  not 
advance  a  step  more  in  the  road  of  infirmities,  of 
pains,  of  losses  of  memory,  of  disfiguremenis 
ready  to  do  me  outrage ;  and  I  hear  a  voice 
which  says.  You  must  go  on  in  spite  of  yourself; 
or,  if  you  will  not  go  on,  you  must  die ;  and  this 
is  another  extremity,  from  which  nature  revolts. 
Such  is  the  lot,  however,  of  all  wrho  advance  be¬ 
yond  middle  life.  What  is  their  resource?  To 
think  of  the  will  of  God  and  of  the  universal  law  ; 
and  so  restore  reason  to  its  place,  and  be  patient 
Be  you  then  patient,  accordingly,  my  dear  child, 
and  let  not  your  affections  often  into  such  tears 
as  reason  must  condemn.’ 

The  w’hole  heart  and  good  sense  of  hu¬ 
manity  seem  to  speak  in  passages  like 
these,  equally  removed  from  the  frights  of 
the  supersittious,  and  the  flimsiness  or 
falsehood  of  levity.  The  ordinary  comfort 
and  good  prospects  of  Madame  de  Sevigne’s 
existence,  made  her  w’rite  w  ith  double  force 
on  these  graver  subjects,  when  they  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  her  mind.  So,  in  her 
famous  notice  of  the  death  of  Louvois  the 
minister — never,  in  a  few  words,  were  past 
ascendency  and  sudden  nothingness  more 
impressively  contrasted. 

‘I  am  so  astonished  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  M.  de  Louvois,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  speak  of  it.  Dead,  however,  he  is,  this  great 
minister,  this  potent  being,  who  occupied  so 
great  a  place,  whose  mot.) as  M.  Nicole 
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says,  had  eo  wide  a  dominion  ;  who  was  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  so  many  orhs.  ^\’Jiat  affairs  had  he  not 
to  inanajre  !  what  desit^as,  what  projects,  what  j 
secrets  !  what  interests  to  unravel,  what  wars  to  j 
undertake,  what  intrigues,  w’hat  noble  games  at  j 
chess  to  play  and  to  direct!  Ah  !  my  God,  give  1 
me  a  little  time:  1  w’ant  to  give  check  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy — checkmate  to  the  Prince  of 
OranLm.  .\o,  no,  you  shall  not  have  a  moment 
— not  a  single  moment.  Are  events  like  these 
to  be  talked  of?  Not  they.  We  must  reflect 
upon  them  in  our  closets.’ 

This  is  a  part  of  a  letter  to  her  cousin 
Coulanges,  written  in  the  year  1691.  Five 
years  afterwards  she  died. 

The  two  English  writers  who  have  showm 
the  greatest  admiration  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  are  Horace  Walpole  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  The  enthusiasm  of  Walpole, 
who  was  himself  a  distinguished  letter  wri¬ 
ter  and  wit,  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  self-love.  He  bows  to  his  own  image 
in  the  mirror  beside  her.  During  one  of 
his  excursions  to  Paris,  he  visits  tlie  Hotel 
de  Carnavalet  and  the  house  at  Livry  ;  and 
has  thus  described  his  impressions,  after 
his  half-good  half-afiected  fashion  : 

‘Madame  de  Chabot  I  called  on  last  night. 
She  was  not  at  home,  but  the  116tel  de  Carnava¬ 
let  was ;  and  1  stopped  on  purpose  to  say  an 
Ave-Maria  before  it.’  (This  pun  is  suggested  by 
one  in  Bus.'sy-Rabutin.)  ‘  It  is  a  very  singular 
building,  not  at  all  in  the  French  style,  and  looks 
like  an  ex'  roto,  raised  to  her  honor  by  some  of 
her  foreign  votaries.  I  don’t  think  her  half-hon¬ 
ored  enough  in  her  own  country.’* 

His  visit  to  Livry  is  recorded  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Montague : 

‘  One  must  be  just  to  all  the  world.  Madame 
Roland,  1  find,  has  been  in  the  countr3%  and  at 
Versailles,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  on  me 
this  morning;  but  I  wms  so  disobliging  as  not 
to  be  awmke.  I  was  dreaming  dreams  ;  in  short, 

I  had  dined  at  Livry  ;  yes,  yes,  at  Livry,  w’ith  a 
Langlade  and  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  The  ab¬ 
bey  is  now’  possessed  by  an  Abbe  de  Malherbe, 
with  whom  1  am  acquainted,  and  w’ho  had  given 
me  a  general  invitation.  I  put  it  off  to  the  last 
moment,  that  the  bois  and  allies  might  set  off 
the  scene  a  little,  and  contribute  to  the  vision  ; 
but  it  did  not  w’ant  it.  Livrj"^  is  situate  in  the 
Foret  de  Bondi,  v’ery  agreeably  on  a  flat,  but 
W’ith  hills  near  it  and  in  prospect.  There  is  a 
great  air  of  simplicif}"  and  rural  about  it,  more  | 
regular  than  our  taste,  but  v.’ith  an  old  fashioned  j 
tranquillitj’,  and  nothing  o^coUJichet  (frippery). 
Not  a  tree  exists  tlmt  remembers  the  charming 
woman,  because  in  this  country  an  old  tree  is  a  ' 
traitor,  and  forfeits  his  head  to  the  crown;  but  j 
ilie  plantations  are  not  young,  and  might  very  j 
well  be  as  they  w’ere  in  her  time.  The  Abbe’s 
house  is  decent  and  snug;  a  few’  paces  from  it 
is  the  sacred  pavilion  built  for  Madame  de  Se- 

*  Letters,  ^c.  Vol.  V.,  p.  74,  Edit,  1S40. 
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vigne  by  her  uncle,  and  much  as  it  wms  in  her 
da}"^ ;  a  small  saloon  below  for  dinner,  then  an 
arcade,  but  the  niches  now’  closed,  and  painted 
in  fresco  with  medallions  of  her,  the  Grignan, 
the  Fayette,  and  the  Rochefoucauld.  Above, 
a  handsome  large  room,  w’ith  a  chimneypiece  in 
the  best  taste  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  time  ;  a 
Holy  Family  in  good  relief  over  it,  and  the 
cipher  ofher  uncle  Coulanges  ;  a  neat  little  bed¬ 
chamber  w’ithin,  and  two  or  three  clean  little 
chambers  over  them.  On  one  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  leading  to  the  great  road,  is  a  little  bridge 
of  wood,  on  which  the  dear  w’oman  used  to  w’ait 
for  the  courier  that  brought  her  daughter’s  let¬ 
ters.  Judge  W’ith  what  veneration  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  set  my  foot  upon  it!  If  you  w’ill  come  to 
France  w’ith  me  next  year,  w’e  will  go  and  sacri¬ 
fice  on  that  sacred  spot  together.’ — Jd.  p.  142. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  became  intimate 
W’ith  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  du¬ 
ring  his  voyage  from  India,  and  has  left 
some  remarks  upon  them  in  the  Diary  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  Life. 

‘The  great  charm,’  he  saj’s,  ‘  ofher  character 
seems  to  me  a  natural  virtue.  In  what  she  does, 
as  well  as  in  what  she  says,  she  is  unforced  and 
unstudied  ;  nobody,  I  think,  had  so  much  moral¬ 
ity  without  constraint,  and  played  so  much  with 
amiable  feelings  without  falling  into  vice.  Her 
ingenious,  lively,  social  disposition,  gave  the  di¬ 
rection  to  her  mental  power.  She  has  so  filled 
my  heart  w  ith  affectionate  interest  in  her  as  a 
living  friend,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  my  self  to 
think  of  her  as  a  writer,  or  as  having  a  style ; 
but  she  has  become  a  celebrated,  perhaps  an  im¬ 
mortal  w’riter,  w’ithout  expecting  it:  she  is  the 
only  classical  writer  who  never  conceived  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  fame.  Without  a  great 
ibree  of  style,  she  could  not  have  communicated 
those  feelings.  In  w’hat  does  that  talent  con¬ 
sist  ?  It  seems  mainly  to  consist  in  the  power 
of  w’orking  hold  metaphors,  and  unexpected 
turns  of  expression,  out  of  the  most  familiar  part 
ol’  conversational  language.”* 

Sir  James  proceeds  to  give  an  interesting 
analysis  of  this  kind  of  style,  and  the  w’ay  in 
w’hich  it  obtains  ascendency  in  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  circles  ;  and  all  that  he  says  of  it  is 
very  true.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  main 
secret  of  the  ‘  c/mrm’ of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  her  ‘  natural  virtue,* 
nor  in  the  style  in  w’hich  it  expressed  itself, 
but  in  something  w'hich  interests  us  still 
more  for  our  owm  sakes  than  the  w'riter’s, 
and  W’hich  instinctively  compelled  her  to 
adopt  that  style  as  its  natural  language. 
We  doubt  extremely’,  in  the  first  place,  w’he- 
ther  any  great  ‘  charm’  is  ever  felt  in  her 
virtue,  natural  or  otherwise,  how’ever  it  may 
be  respected.  Readers  are  glad,  certainly, 
that  the  correctness  of  her  reputation  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  w’rite  with  so  much  gayety  and 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Sec.  Edit.,  Vol.  Tb,  p.  2!7. 
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boldness  ;  and  perhaps  (without  at  all  taking 
for  granted  what  Biissy-Rabutin  intimates 
about  secret  lovers)  it  gives  a  zest  to  cer¬ 
tain  freedoms  in  her  conversation,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare  ;  for  she  was  any 
thing  but  a  prude.  We  are  not  sure  that  her 
character  for  personal  correctness  does  not 
sometimes  produce  even  an  awkward  im¬ 
pression,  in  connexion  with  her  relations 
to  the  court  and  the  mistresses ;  though 
the  manners  of  the  day,  and  her  superi¬ 
ority  to  sermonizing  and  hypocrisy,  relieve 
it  from  one  of  a  more  painful  nature.  Cer¬ 
tain  we  are,  however,  that  we  should  have  | 
liked  her  still  better,  had  she  manifested  a 
power  to  love  somebody  else  besides  her 
children;  had  she  married  again,  for  in¬ 
stance,  instead  of  passing  a  long  widow¬ 
hood  from  her  five-and-twentieth  year,  not, 
assuredly,  out  of  devotion  to  her  husband’s 
memory.  Such  a  marriage,  we  think,  would 
have  been,quite  as  natural  as  any  virtue  she 
possessed.  The  only  mention  of  her  hus¬ 
band  that  we  recollect  in  all  her  correspon¬ 
dence,  with  the  exception  of  the  allusion 
to  Ninon,  is  in  the  following  date  of  a 
letter ; 

‘  Paris,  Friday  Feb.  5, 1672.  This  day  thou¬ 
sand  years  I  was  married.' 

We  do  not  accuse  her  of  heartlessness. 
We  believe  she  had  a  very  good  heart. 
Probably,  she  liked  to  be  her  own  mistress  ; 
but  this  does  not  quite  explain  the  matter 
in  so  loving  a  person.  There  were  people 
in  her  own  time  who  doubted  the  love  for 
her  daughter — surely  with  great  want  of 
justice.  But  natural  as  that  virtue  was,  and 
delightful  as  it  is  to  see  it,  was  the  excess  of 
it  quite  so  natural!  or  does  a  thorough  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  letters  confirm  our  belief 
in  that  excess  1  It  does  not.  The  love 
was  real  and  great ;  but  the  secret  of  what 
appears  to  be  its  extravagance  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  in  the  love  of  power  ;  or,  not 
to  speak  harshly,  in  the  inability  of  a  fond 
mother  to  leave  off  her  habits  of  guidance 
and  dictation,  and  the  sense  of  her  impor¬ 
tance  to  her  child.  Hence  a  fidgetiness  on 
one  side,  which  was  too  much  allied  to  ex¬ 
action  and  self-will,  and  a  proportionate 
tendency  to  ill-concealed,  and  at  last  open 
impatience  on  the  other.  The  demand  for 
letters  was  not  only  incessant  and  avowed  ; 
it  was  to  be  met  with  as  zealous  a  desire, 
on  the  daughter’s  part,  to  supply  them.  If 
little  is  written,  pray  write  more  :  if  much, 
don’t  write  so  much  for  fear  of  headaches. 
If  the  headaches  are  complained  of,  what 
misery !  if  not  complained  of,  something 
worse  and  more  cruel  has  taken  place — 
11 


it  is  a  concealment.  Friends  must  take 
care  how  they  speak  of  the  daughter  as  too 
well  and  happy.  The  mother  then  brings 
to  our  mind  the  Falkland  of  Sheridan,  and 
expresses  her  disgust  at  these  ‘perfect- 
health  folks.’  Even  lovers  tire  under  such 
surveillance ;  and  as  affections  between 
mother  and  child,  however  beautiful,  are 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  a  like  mea¬ 
sure  of  reciprocity,  a  similar  result  would 
have  been  looked  for  by  the  discerning  eyes 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  had  the  case  been  any 
other  than  her  own.  But  the  tears  of  self- 
love  mingle  with  those  of  love,  and  blind  the 
kindest  natures  to  the  difference.  It  is  too 
certain,  or  rather  it  is  a  fact  which  reduces 
the  love  to  a  good  honest  natural  size,  and 
therefore  ought  not,  so  far,  to  be  lamented, 
that  this  fond  mother  and  daughter,  fond 
though  they  were,  jangled  sometimes,  like 
their  inferiors,  both  when  absent  and  pre¬ 
sent,  leaving  nevertheless  a  large  measure 
of  affection  to  diffuse  itself  in  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  over  the  rest  of  their  intercourse.  It 
is  a  common  case,  and  we  like  neither  of 
them  a  jot  the  less  for  it.  We  may  only  be 
allowed  to  repeat  our  wish  (as  Madame  de 
Grignan  must  often  have  done)  that  the 
‘dear  Marie  de  Rabutin,’  ns  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  calls  her,  had  had  a  second 
husband,  to  divert  some  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  affection  from  her  daughter’s  head. 
Let  us  recollect,  after  all,  that  we  should 
not  have  heard  of  the  distress  but  for  the 
affection  ;  that  millions  who  might  think 
fit  to  throw  stones  at  it,  would  in  reality  have 
no  right  to  throw  a  pebble  ;  and  that  the 
wit  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  is 
beautiful  for  every  species  of  truth,  but 
this  single  deficiency  in  self-knowledge. 

That  is  the  g  eat  charm  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne — truth  'fruth,  wit,  and  animal 
spirits  compose  the  secret  of  her  delight- 
fulness;  but  truth  above  all,  for  it  is  that 
which  shows  all  the  rest  to  be  true.  If  she 
had  not  more  natural  virtues  than  most 
other  good  people,  she  had  more  natural 
manners  ;  and  the  universality  of  her  taste,, 
and  the  vivacity  of  her  spirits,  giving  her 
the  widest  range  of  enjoyment,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  naturally  on  all  subjects,, 
and  did  not  disdain  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  phraseology,  when  the  truth  re¬ 
quired  it.  Familiarities  of  style,  taken  by 
themselves,  have  been  common  more  or 
less  to  all  wits,  from  the  days  Of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  to  those  of  Byron  ;  and,  in  general, 
so  have  animal  spirits.  Rabelais  was  full  of 
both.  The  followers  of  Pulci  and  Berni, 
in  Italy,  abound  in  them.  What  distin¬ 
guishes  Madame  de  Sevigne  is,  first,  that 
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she  was  a  woman  so  writing,  which  till  her 
time  had  been  a  thing  unknown,  and  has 
not  been  since  witnessed  in  any  such  charm¬ 
ing  degree  ;  and  second,  and  above  all,  that 
she  writes  ‘  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth never  giving  us 
falsehood  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  single 
false  metaphor,  or  only  half-true  simile  or 
description  ;  nor  writing  for  any  purpose 
on  earth,  but  to  say  what  she  felt,  and  please 
those  who  could  feel  tvith  her.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  how  few  writers  there  are,  even 
among  the  best,  to  whom  this  praise, 
in  its  integrity,  can  apply,  we  shall  be 
struck,  perhaps,  with  a  little  surprise  and 
sorrow  for  the  craft  of  authors  in  general ; 
but  certainly  tvith  double  admiration  for 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  she  is  always  right  in  opinion,  or 
that  she  had  no  party  or  conventional  feel¬ 
ings.  She  entertained,  for  many  years, 
some  strong  prejudices.  She  was  bred  up 
in  so  exclusive  an  admiration  for  the  poetry 
of  Corneille,  that  she  thought  Racine  would 
go ‘out  of  fashion.  Her  loyalty  made  her 
astonished  to  find  that  Louis  was  not  invin¬ 
cible  ;  and  her  connexion  with  the  Count  de 
Grignan,  who  was  employed  in  the  drogo- 
7iades  against  the  Huguenots,  led  her  but 
negatively  to  disapprove  those  inhuman 
absurdities.  But  these  were  accidents  of 
friendship  or  education  :  her  understanding 
outlived  them  ;  nor  did  they  hinder  her, 
meantime,  from  describing  truthfully  what 
she  felt,  and  from  being  right  as  well  as 
true  in  nine-tenths  of  it  all.  Her  sincerity 
made  even  her  errors  a  part  of  her  truth.  ^ 
She  never  pretended  to  be  above  what  she 
felt ;  never  assumed  a  profound  knowledge  ; 
never  disguised  an  ignorance.  Her  mirth, 
and  her  descriptions,  may  sometimes  appear 
exaggerated ;  but  the  spirit  of  truth,  not  of 
contradiction,  is  in  them  ;  and  excess  in 
such  cases  is  not  falsehood,  but  enjoyment 
— not  the  wine  adulterated,  but  the  cup  run¬ 
ning  over.  All  her  wit  is  healthy  ;  all  its 
images  entire  and  applicable  throughout — 
not  palsy-stricken  \vith  irrelevance ;  not 
forced  in,  and  then  found  wanting,  like 
Walpole’s  conceit  about  the  trees,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted.  Madame  de  Se¬ 
vigne  never  wrote  such  a  passage  in  her 
lif*.  All  her  lightest  and  most  fanciful 
images,  all  her  most  daring  expressions, 
I'.ave  the  strictest  propriety,  the  most  genu¬ 
ine  feeling,  a  home  in  the  heart  of  truth  ; — 
as  when,  for  example,  she  says,  amidst  con¬ 
tinual  feasting,  that  she  is  ‘  famished  for 
want  of  hunger that  there  were  no  ‘  inter¬ 
lineations’  in  the  conversation  of  a  lady 
who  spoke  from  the  heart  j  that  she  went  to 
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vespers  one  evening  out  of  pure  opposition, 
which  taught  her  to  comprehend  the  ‘  sacred 
obstinacy  of  martyrdom  ;’  that  she  did  not 
keep  a  ‘  philosopher’s  shop ;’  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  people  in  trouble  to  ‘  bear  thunder¬ 
claps  of  bliss  in  others.’  It  is  the  same 
from  the  first  letter  we  have  quoted  to  the 
last ;  from  the  proud  and  merry  boasting  of 
the  young  mother  with  a  boy,  to  the  candid 
shudder  about  the  approach  of  old  age,  and 
the  refusal  of  death  to  grant  a  moment  to 
the  dying  statesman — ‘no,  not  a  single  mo¬ 
ment.’  She  loved  nature  and  truth  without 
misgiving  j  and  nature  and  truth  loved  her 
in  return,  and  have  crowned  her  with  glory 
and  honor. 


TRAVELLING  ROMANCERS:  DUMAS  ON 
THE  RHINE. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Excursions  sur  les  Bords  du  Rhin^  par  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas.  (Excursions  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Rhine.  By  Alexander  Dumas.) 
Paris.  1842. 

One  of  Louis  XIV.’s  generals  had  a  cook 
who  with  a  few  pounds  of  horseflesh  could 
dress  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  general’s 
whole  staff:  soup,  entrees,  entremets, 
pastry,  rotis,  and  all.  This  was  an  invalu¬ 
able  servant,  and  his  dinners,  especially  in 
a  time  of  siege  and  famine,  must  have  been 
most  welcome  :  but  no  doubt,  when  the 
campaign  was  over,  the  cook  took  care  to 
supply  his  master’s  table  with  other  meats 
besides  disguised  horseflesh,  which,  after 
all,  sauce  it  and  pepper  it  as  you  will,  must 
always  have  had  a  villanous  equine  twang. 

As  with  the  race  of  cooks,  so  with  liter¬ 
ary  men.  If  there  tvere  an  absolute  dearth 
of  books  in  the  world,  and  we  lay  be¬ 
leaguered  by  an  enemy  who  had  cut  off  all 
our  printing-presses,  our  circulating  libra¬ 
ries  and  museums;  had  hanged  our  re¬ 
spected  publishers;  and  had  beaten  off  any 
convoy  of  newspapers  that  had  attempted 
to  relieve  the  garrison  :  then,  if  a  literary 
artiste  stepped  forward,  and  said,  Friends, 
you  are  starving,  and  I  can  help  you  ;  you 
pine  for  your  literary  food,  and  I  can  sup¬ 
ply  it:  and  so,  taking  a  pair  of  leather  in¬ 
expressibles,  boots  (or  any  other  “  stock”), 
should  make  you  forthwith  a  satisfactory 
dinner,  dishing  you  up  three  hot  volumes  in 
a  trice  : — that  literary  man  would  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  because  out  of  so 
little  he  had  managed  to  fill  so  many 
stomachs. 

If  ever  such  a  time  of  war  should  come, 
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Alexandre  Dumas  (for  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  Review  we  are  not  allowed  to 
look  to  Mr.  James  at  home,  or  other  authors 
whose  productive  powers  are  equally  pro¬ 
digious) — M.  Dumas  should  be  appointed 
our  book-maker,  with  the  full  confidence 
that  he  could  provide  us  with  more  than 
any  other  author  could  give  :  not  with  mdat 
perhaps  ;  the  dishes  so  constructed  being  a 
thought  unsubstantial  and  windy  ;  but.  . .  . 
however,  a  truce  to  this  kitchen  metaphor, 
which  only  means  to  imply  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  how  M.  Dumas  can  produce  books  as 
he  does,  and  that  he  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
mankind,  to  attempt  to  be  less  prolific.  If 
there  were  no  other  writers,  or  he  hiniself 
wrote  no  other  books,  it  would  be  very 
well  ;  but  other  writers  there  are  ;  he  him¬ 
self  has,  no  doubt,  while  these  have  been 
crossing  the  channel,  written  scores  of 
volumes  more,  which,  panting,  we  shall 
have  some  day  or  other  to  come  up  with. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  this  over 
pressure,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  casting 
his  eye  over  the  calculation  given  in  the 
next  sentence. 

Here,  for  example  (being  at  this  instant 
of  writing  the  latest  published  of  a  series  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  goodly  tomes  of 
Impressions  de  Voyage  of  the  last  couple  ^ 
of  years),  are  three  agreeable  readable 
volumes :  describing  a  journey  which  can  be 
most  easily  performed  in  a  week,  or  at  most 
nine  days,  and  on  which  it  is  probable  AI. 
Dumas  spent  no  more  time.  Three  volumes 
for  nine  days  is  one  hundred  pages  per 
diem  :  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes, 
thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  pages  per 
annum.  Thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
pages  per  annum  would  produce  in  the 
course  of  a  natural  literary  life,  say  of  forty 
years,  pages  one  million  four  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  volumes  four  thousand  eight 
hundred.  How  can  mankind  bear  this  I  If 
Heaven  awarded  the  same  term  of  life  to  us, 
we  might  certainly  with  leisure  and  perse¬ 
verance  get  through  a  hundred  pages  a  day, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  a  year, 
and  so  on  :  nay,  it  would  be  possible  to 
consume  double  that  quantity  of  Dumas, 
and  so  finish  him  ofTin  twenty  years.  But 
let  us  remember  what  books  there  are  else 
in  the  world  beides  his :  what  Paul  de 
Kocks  and  Soulies  (Aladame  Schopenhauer 
of  Weimar  is  dead,  that’s  one  comfort)! 
what  double-sheeted  Timeses  to  get  through 
every  morning  !  and  then  the  duty  we  owe 
as  British  citizens  to  the  teeming  quires  of 
our  own  country  I  The  mind  staggers  be¬ 
fore  all  this  vastness  of  books,  and  must 
either  presently  go  mad  with  too  much 
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reading,  or  become  sullenly  indifi^erent  to 
all :  preferring  to  quit  the  ground  alto¬ 
gether,  as  it  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with 
the  hunt :  and  retreating  into  drink,  card- 
playing,  needlework,  or  some  other  occu¬ 
pation  for  intellect  and  time. 

But  with  a  protest  as  to  the  length  of  the 
volumes,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
will  give  the  lover  of  light  literature  a  few 
hours  amusing  reading :  nay,  as  possibly 
the  atithor  will  imagine,  of  instruction  too. 
For  here  he  is  again,  though  less  sue 
cessfully  than  in  his  Crimes  CtlebreSy  tho 
miriute  historian:  and  again,  we  are  bound 
to  say  with  perfect  success,  the  pure  dra¬ 
matic  romancist.  He  says  he  makes  “pre¬ 
paratory  studies”  before  visiting  a  country 
which  enable  him  therefore  to  go  through  i 
“  without  a  cicerone,  without  a  guide,  and 
without  a  plan  (see  how  the  book-maker 
shows  himself  in  this  little  sentence :  any 
one  of  the  phrases  would  have  answered,  but 
AI.  Dumas  must  take  three !)  and  would  have 
us  to  believe,  like  AI.  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
tour  over  part  of  the  same  country  we  no¬ 
ticed  six  months  back,  that  at  each  place  he 
comes  to  he  is  in  a  position  to  pour  out  his 
vast  stores  of  previously-accumulated  know¬ 
ledge,  to  illustrate  the  scene  before  his 
eyes. 

Other  persons,  however  (especially  en¬ 
vious  critics,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  labors  may  possibly  take  a 
pompous  advantage  of  the  same  cheap  sort 
of  learning),  know  very  well  that  there  is 
such  a  book  as  the  Biographie  Universelle 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  in  all  ancient  cities 
Nature  has  kindly  implanted  a  certain  race 
of  antiquarians,  who  remain  as  faithful  to 
them  as  the  moss  and  weeds  that  grow  on 
the  old  ramparts,  and  whose  instinct  it  is 
to  chronicle  the  names  and  actions  of  all 
the  great  and  small  illustrious  whom  their 
native  towns  have  produced.  Book-makers 
ought  to  thank  Heaven  daily  for  such,  as 
the  learned  of  old  were  instructed  to  thank 
Heaven  for  sending  dictionary-makers. 
What  would  imaginative  writers  do  without 
such  men,  who  give  them  the  facts  which 
they  can  embroider  ;  the  learning  which 
they  can  appropriate  ;  the  little  quaint  dates 
and  circumstances,  which  the  great  writer, 
had  he  been  compelled  to  hunt  for  them, 
must  have  sought  in  vast  piles  of  folios, 
written  in  Latin  much  too  crabbed  for  his 
easy  scholarship  1  In  the  midst  of  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  centuries,  in  which  it  is  the  anti¬ 
quarian’s  nature  to  grub,  he  lights  every 
now'  and  then  upon  a  pretty  fact  or  tw’o — a 
needle  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  bundle  of 
primeval  straw’.  The  great  writer  seizing  the 
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needle,  polishes  it,  gilds  it,  puts  a  fine  sham 
jewel  at  the  top,  and  wears  it  in  his  bosom 
in  a  stately  way.  Let  him  do  so,  in  Heaven’s 
name,  but  at  least  let  him  be  decently  grate¬ 
ful,  and  say  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
treasure.  When,  for  instance,  Signor  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  roars  out  twenty  pages  of  dates, 
declaring  on  his  affidavit  that  he  gives  them 
from  memory,  and  that  he  hiniself  was  the 
original  compiler  of  the  same  ;  or  the  noble* 
Alexander  Dumas,  after  a  walk  through 
some  Belgic  or  Rhenish  town,  guts  the 
guide-book  of  the  modest  antiquary  of  the 
place  to  make  a  flaming  feuilleton  thereof, 
and  has  the  assurance  to  call  his  robberies 
“  des  etudes  preparatoires  j”  we  feel  that 
he  is  following  a  course  reprehensible  in  so 
great  a  writer,  and  must  take  leave  accord¬ 
ingly  and  respectfully  to  reprehend  him. 

But  though  we  find  our  author  so  disin¬ 
clined  generally  to  state  whence  his  inform¬ 
ation  is  gained,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
this  excuse  to  be  made  for  him  :  namely, 
that  the  information  is  not  in  the  least  to  be 
relied  upon,  the  facts  being  distorted  and 
caricatured  according  as  the  author’s  fu- 
rious  imagination  may  lead  him.  History 
and  the  world  are  stages  to  him,  and  melo¬ 
dramas  or  most  bloody  tragedies,  the  pieces 
acted.  We  have  seen  this  sufficiently  even 
in  his  better  sort  of  books.  Murders,  mas¬ 
sacres,  coups  de  hache,  grim  humorous 
bravoes,  pathetic  executioners,  and  such 
like  characters  and  incidents,  are  those  he 
always  rejoices  in.  Arriving  at  Brussels, 
he  walks,  for  the  length  of  some  thre* 
pages,  through  the  city.  Returning  home, 
the  guide-book  and  the  hiographical  dic¬ 
tionary  are  at  work.  Fires,  slaughters, 
famines,  assassinations,  crowd  upon  the 
page  (relieved  by  a  humorous  interlude), 
and  so  in  a  twinkling  fifty  pages  are  com¬ 
plete.  At  Antwerp  he  passes  at  the  mu¬ 
seum — say  an  hour:  the  museum  is  very 
small,  and  any  non-professional  person  wili 
probably  find  an  hour’s  visit  sufficient. 
After  the  museum  he  has  tico  good /tours 
before  the  departure  on  the  railroad.”  For 
the  first  hour,  we  have  Rubens,  his  life  and 
times :  for  the  “  two  good  hours,”  Napoleon 
and  his  system,  the  port  of  Antwerp,  the 
only  promenade  in  the  town,  (the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  stately  old  city  in  which  every 
lofty!  street  is  a  promenade  !)  the  docks 
and  the  names  of  frigates  built  there.  All, 
of  course,  learned  by  etudes  preparatoires 

♦  M.  Dumas,  in  this  book,  talks  of  his  paternal 
c<.at  ot  arms,  and  has,  we  are  credibly  informeil,  as¬ 
sumed  in  some  place  the  style  and  titles  of  Viscount 
Dumas.  For  JNI  Victor  Hugo’s  displav  of  learninjr, 
the  reider  is  referred  to  the  57ih  number  of  this 
Review. 


[Jan. 

At  Ghent  he  sleeps:  Charles  V.,  Napoleon 
again,  the  Beguinage,  and  some  scandalous 
stories  which  the  guides  are  in  the  habit  of 
telling  to  all  travellers,  as  it  would  appear  ,* 
for  we  have  had  in  our  own  experience  to 
listen  to  the  selfsame  stories.  At  Bruges, 
M.  Dumas  passes  a  day,  ndf '  1 1  es  of 

legends  regarding  Baldwin  of  Flanders  find 
an  issue  from  his  fluent  pen. 

His  main  object  in  going  to  Brussels  was, 
he  says,  to  see  Waterloo,  and  as  his  chap¬ 
ter  concerning  that  famous  place  is  a  very 
amusing  one,  we  translate  it  entire.  The 
first  part  relates  picturesquely  and  bril¬ 
liantly  the  author’s  first  and  last  view  of 
Napoleon. 

“  My  chief  end  in  going  to  Brussels  was  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Waterloo. 

“  For  Waterloo  is  not  only  for  me,  os  for  all 
Frenchmen,  a  great  political  date  ;  but  it  was  also 
one  of  those  rccol'cctions  of  youth  which  leave 
upon  the  mind  ever  after  so  profound  and  powerful 
an  impression.  I  never  saw  Napoleon  but  twice; 
the  first  time  when  he  was  going  to  Waterloo,  the 
second  time  when  he  quilted  it. 

“  The  little  town  where  I  was  born,  and  which 
my  mother  inhabited,  is  situated  at  twenty  leagues 
from  Paris,  upon  one  of  the  three  roads  leading  to 
Brussels.  It  was,  then,  one  of  the  arteries  which 
ijavc  a  passage  to  that  generous  blood  that  W'as 
about  to  flow  at  Waterloo. 

“  Already,  for  about  three  weeks,  the  town  had 
worn  the  aspect  of  a  camp.  Every  day  at  about 
four,  drum  and  trumpet  sounded,  and  young  and 
old  who  could  not  weary  of  the  spectacle,  would 
rush  out  of  the  town  at  the  noise,  and  return  again, 
accompanying  some  splendid  regiment  of  that  old 
guard,  which  the  world  believed  to  be  destroyed; 
but  which,  at  the  call  of  its  ancient  chief,  seemed 
as  it  were  to  come  forth  from  its  icy  tomb  :  appear¬ 
ing  amongst  us.  a  glorious  spectre,  with  its  old, 
worn,  bear-skin  caps,  and  its  banners  mutilated  by 
the  balls  of  Austerlitz  and  Marengo.  Next  day  it 
would  be  a  splendid  regiment  of  chasseurs  with 
their  streaming  colbacks,  or  some  incomplete 
squadrons  of  the  brilliant  dragoons,  w’hose  rich 
uniforms  have  disappeared  from  our  army :  too 
magnificent,  no  doubt,  for  times  of  peace.  On 
another  day  we  would  hear  the  dull  clatter  of  the 
cannon  as  they  passed,  crouched  on  their  carriage, 
causing  our  houses  to  shake  as  they  rattled  on, 
and  each,  like  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged, 
bearing  a  name  which  presaged  victory.  There 
Were  troops  of  all  kind-,  even  down  to  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  .Mamelukes,  the  hast  feeble  mutilated  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  consular  guard,  carrying  each  his  drop 
of  blood  to  the  grand  human  hecatomb  that  was 
about  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  our  country. 
It  was  to  the  music  of  our  nutional  airs  that  all  these 
warriors  passed  ;  singing  those  old  republican 
songs  which  Bonaparte  had  stammered  forth,  but 
which  Napoleon  had  proscribed  ;  songs  which  can 
never  die  in  our  country,  and  which  the  emperor 
toh'rated  at  length,  knowing  full  well  that  he  must 
address  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  all  now,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  recollections  of  1809,  but  of 
1792,  which  he  must  recall.  I  was  then  but  a 
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child,  as  I  have  said,  for  I  was  scarcely  twelve 
years  old;  and  I  know  not  what  inopression  that 
sight,  that  mu^ic,  those  recollections  may  awaken 
in  others :  but  1  know  that  with  me  it  was  a  de¬ 
lirium.  For  a  fortnight  they  could  not  get  me 
back  to  school  again,  but  I  ran  through  street 
and  high-road — I  was  like  a  madman  ! 

“Then,  one  morning— 1  think  it  was  the  12th 
of  June — we  read  in  the  Moniteur^ 

“‘To-morrow,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will 
quit  the  capital  to  join  the  army.  His  Majesty 
will  take  the  route  of  Soissons,  Laon,  and 
Avesne.’ 

“  Napoleon  then  was  to  take  the  same  route 
with  his  army.  Napoleon  was  to  pass  through 
our  town  :  I  was  going  to  see  Napoleon  ! 

“  Napoleon  !  It  was  a  great  name  for  me,  and 
one  w’hich  represented  ideas  strangely  ditfering. 

“  I  had  heard  the  name  cursed  by  my  father, 
an  old  republ'cin  soldier,  who  sent  back  the  coat 
of  arms  the  Emperor  sent  him,  saying  that  he 
had  his  family  coat  w'hich  appeared  sufficient  to 
him.  And  yet  it  was  a  noble  shield  to  quarter 
with  that  of  his  father’s  ;  that  wdiich  represented 
a  pyramid,  a  palm-tree,  and  the  heads  of  the 
three  horses  w’hich  my  father  had  killed  under 
him  at  Mantua,  with  this  device,  at  once  firm 
and  conciliatory :  Sans  haiue,  sa7is  crainte  ! 

“  I  had  h(  a'd  the  name  exalted  by  Murat,  one 
of  the  friends  who  remained  faithful  to  my  father 
during  his  disgrace  :  a  soldier  whom  Napoleon 
had  made  a  general ;  a  general  whom  he  had 
made  a  king ;  and  who  one  fine  day  forgot  all, 
though  just  at  the  time  when  he  should  have  re¬ 
membered  it. 

“  Finally,  I  had  heard  it  judged  with  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  history  by  my  godfather,  Brune,  the 
philosophic  soldier,  who  always  fought,  his 
Tacitus  in  his  hand:  ever  ready  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country,  whoever  might  be  the 
chief  demanding  it.  Louis  XVI.,  a  Robespierre, 
Barras,  or  Napoleon. 

“  All  this  was  boiling  in  my  young  brain,  when 
suddetdy  the  rumor  came  among  us,  brought 
down  by  the  official  speaking-trumpet. 

“  Napoleon  is  about  to  pass. 

“Now  the  Moniteur  reached  us  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  :  it  was  the  very  day. 

“There  was  no  talk  of  making  harangues,  or 
raising  triumphal  arches  in  his  honor.  Napo¬ 
leon  was  in  a  hurry.  Napoleon  quitted  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  command  for  action.  Napoleon 
passed  like  the  lightning,  hoping  to  strike  like 
tlie  thunderbolt. 

“  The  Mnniteiir  did  not  say  at  what  hour  Na- 

f)oleon  would  pass ;  but  very  early  all  the  town 
lad  gathered  togetlier  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Paris.  I  for  my  part  with  other  children  of  my 
age,  had  gone  forward  as  far  as  an  eminence, 
from  which  we  could  see  the  high-road  for  the 
space  of  a  league. 

“  There  we  stayed  from  morning  until  three 
o’clock. 

“  At  three  o’clock  we  saw  a  courier  coming, 
lie  approached  us  very  rapidly.  Very  soon  he 
was  up  with  us.  ‘  Is  the  Emperor  coming  ?’  we 
cried  to  him.  He  stretched  his  hand  out  to  the 
horizon. 

“  ‘  There  he  is,’  said  he. 

“  In  fact,  we  saw  two  carriages  approaching. 


galloping,  each  with  six  horses.  They  disap¬ 
peared  for  an  instant  in  a  valley,  then  rose  again 
at  a  quarter  of  a  league’s  distance  from  us.  Then 
we  set  otf'  running  towards  the  town,  crying 
L'Empereur  !  VEmpereur  ! 

“We  arrived  breathless,  and  only  preceding 
the  Emperor  by  some  five  hundred  paces.  1 
thought  he  would  not  stop,  whatever  might  be 
the  crowd  awaiting  him :  and  so  made  lor  the 
post-house,  when  1  sunk  down  half  dead  with  the 
running :  but  at  any  rate  I  was  there.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  appeared  turning  the  corner  of  a  street, 
the  foaming  horses ;  then  the  postilions  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  ribbons;  then  the  carriages  them¬ 
selves  ;  then  the  people  following  the  carriages. 
The  carriages  slopped  at  the  post. 

“  I  saw  Napoleon  ! 

“  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  little 
epaulets,  and  wore  the  officer’s  cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  I  only  saw  his  bust,  framed  in 
the  square  of  the  carriage  window. 

“  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest — that  famous 
medallic  head  of  the  old  Roman  Emperors.  His 
forehead  fell  forward  ;  his  features,  immovable, 
VN’ere  of  the  yellowish  color  of  wax  ;  only  his 
eyes  appeared  to  be  alive. 

“Next  him,  on  his  left,  was  Prince  Jerome, 
a  king  without  a  kingdom,  but  a  faithful  brother. 
He  was  at  that  period  a  fine  young  man  of  six- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  his  features 
regular  and  well  formed,  his  beard  black,  his 
hair  elegantly  arranged.  He  saluted  in  place  of 
his  brother,  whose  vague  glance  seemed  lost  in 
the  future — perhaps  in  the  past. 

“  Opposite  the  Emperor  w’as  Letort,  his  aide- 
de-camp,  an  ardent  soldier,  who  seemed  already 
to  snufl’the  air  of  battle  :  he  was  smiling,  too, 
the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had  long  days  to  live ! 

“All  this  lasted  for  about  a  minute.  Then 
the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  neighed,  and  it  all 
disappeared  like  a  vision. 

“  Three  days  afterwards,  towards  evening,  some 
people  arrived  from  Saint  Quentin:  they  said,  that 
us  they  came  away  they  had  heard  cannon. 

“The  morning  of  the  17th  a  courier  arrived,  who 
scattered  all  along  the  road  the  news  of  the  victory. 

“The  18th  nothing.  The  19th  nothing:  only 
vague  rumors  were  abroad,  coming  no  one  knew 
whence.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  was  at 
Brussels. 

“The  20th.  Three  men  in  rags,  two  w’ounded, 
and  riding  jaded  horses  all  covered  with  foam,  en¬ 
tered  the  town,  and  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  whoie  population,  and  pushed  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  town-house. 

“These  men  hardly  spoke  French.  They  were, 
I  believe,  Westphalians,  belonging  somehow  to  our 
army.  To  tell  our  questions  they  only  shook  their 
heads  sadly,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  they  had 
quitted  the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  that  the  battle  was  lost  when  they 
came  away. 

“  It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fugitives. 

“  We  would  not  believe  them.  We  said  these 
men  were  Prussian  spii's.  Napoleon  could  not  be 
beaten.  That  fine  army  which  we  had  seen  pass, 
could  not  be  destroyed.  We  wanted  to  put  the 
poor  fellows  into  prison  :  so  quickly  had  we  forgot¬ 
ten  ’13  and  ’14  to  remember  only  the  years  which 
had  gone  before ! 
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“  My  motlicr  ran  to  the  fort,  where  she  passed 
the  whole  day,  knowing  it  was  there  the  news 
must  arrive  whatever  it  were.  During  this  time  I 
looked  out  in  the  maps  for  Waterloo,  the  name  ol 
which  even  I  could  not  find ;  and  began  to  think 
the  place  was  imaginary  as  was  the  men’s  account 
ofthe  batt!(*. 

“  At  lour  o’clock  more  fiioritives  arrived,  who 
confirmed  the  news  of  the  first  comers.  These 
were  French,  and  could  irive  all  the  details  which 
we  asked  for.  They  repeated  what  the  others  had 
said,  only  adding  that  Napoleon  and  his  brother 
were  killed.  This  wo  would  not  believe,  Napoleon 
might  not  be  invincible,  unvulnerable  he  certainly 
was. 

“  Fresh  news  more  terrible  and  disastrous  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  in  until  10  o’clock  at  night. 

“At  10  o’clock  at  night,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a 
carriage.  It  8to|:»ped,and  the  postmaster  went  out 
with  a  light.  folIoA'cd  him,  as  he  ran  to  the 

door  to  ask  for  news.  Then  he  started  a  step 
back,  and  cried,  ‘It’s  the  Kmperor  !’ 

“  I  g<it  on  a  stone  bench  and  looked  over  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  shoulaer. 

“It  was  indeed  Napoleon  :  seated  in  the  same 
corner,  in  the  same  uniform,  his  liead  on  his  breast 
as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent  a  little  lower  ;  bu 
there  was  not  a  line  in  his  co  intenance,  not  an  al¬ 
tered  feature,  to  mark  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  great  gambler,  who  had  just  staked  and  lost  the 
world.  .Jerome  and  Lelort  were  not  with  him  now, 
to  bow  and  smile  in  his  place.  Jerome  was  gather 
ing  together  the  remnants  of  the  army,  Letort  had 
been  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball. 

“  Napoleon  lifted  his  head  slowly,  looked  round 
as  if  rousing  from  a  dream,  then  with  his  brief  stri¬ 
dent  voice — 

What  place  is  this?’  he  said. 

“  ‘  Villers-Coteret,  sire.’ 

“‘How  many  leagues  frnm  Soissonsl’ 

“‘Six,  sire.’ 

“‘  From  Paris  1’ 

“  ‘  Nineteen.’ 

“  ‘  Tell  the  postboys  to  go  quick  ;’  and  he  once 
more  flung  himself  back  ii.to  the  corner  of  his  car¬ 
riage,  his  head  fallit  g  on  his  chest. 

“The  horses  carried  him  away  as  if  they  had 
’.vings. 

“The  world  knows  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween*those  two  apparitions  of  Napoleon  ! 

“  I  had  always  said  I  would  go  and  visit  the  place 
with  the  unknown  name,  which  I  could  not  find  on 
the  map.s  of  Belgium  on  the  *20: h  of  June,  181.'), 
and  which  has  since  been  inscribed  on  that  of  Ru- 
rope  in  characters  of  blood.  Tiie  day  after  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Brussels,  then,  I  went  to  it.” 

How  much  of  this,  one  cannot  fail  to  ask, 
with  that  unlucky  knowledge  of  the  author’s 
character  which  a  perusal  of  his  works  will 
force  upon  one,  how  much  of  this  is  true  1 
It  certainly  is  doubtful  that  Alexander  Du 
mas’s  father,  the  general  who  must  have 
been  killed  in  Italy  when  his  son  was  scarce 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  should  liave  dis¬ 
coursed  much  to  the  lad  regarding  the 
character  of  Bonaparte.*  It  certainly  is 

•  Since  this  was  written  a  satisfactory  piece  of  evi- 
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impossible  that  King  Joachim  could  have 
spent  much  time  at  Villers-Coteret  arguing 
with  Master  Alexander  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Emperor.  Public  business, 
and  his  absence  on  military  duty  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  Russia,  and  in  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  must  clearly  have  prevented  Murat 
from  very  intimate  conversation  with  the 
little  boy  who  was  to  become  so  famous  a 
dramatic  author.  With  regard  to  Marshal 
Rrune  we  cannot  be  so  certain  :  let  us  give 
our  author  full  benefit  of  all  the  chances  in 
his  favor.  The  rest  of  his  evidence  is  no 
doubt  true  in  the  main,  and  is  told,  as  the 
reader  we  fancy  will  allow,  with  great  live¬ 
liness  and  an  air  of  much  truth.  It  is  a  pity 
sometimes,  therefore,  that  a  man  should 
have  a  dramatic  turn  :  for  our  impression 
on  reading  this  brilliant  little  episode  re¬ 
garding  Napoleon,  instead  of  being  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfactory,  was  to  try  and  ascertain 
whether  he  had  passed  through  Villers- 
Coteret  on  his  road  to  the  army :  then, 
whether  he  had  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  at  what  time  "I  And  though — failing 
in  certain  decisive  proofs — we  are  happy  to 
leave  M.  Dumas  in  possession  of  the  field 
(or  road)  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not,  we  are 
forced  to  say,  without  strong  suspicion  and 
uncertainty. 

From  his  account  of  Napoleon,  let  us  turn 
to  our  author’s  description  of  VV^aterloo. 

“  In  three  hours  we  had  passed  through  the  fine 
forest  of  Soignees,  and  arrived  .at  Mont  Saint- 
Jean.  Here  the  cicerones  come  to  attend  you, 
.all  saying  that  they  were  the  guides  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  One  ofthe  gubles  is  an  Englishman 
patented  by  his  gov'ernment,  and  wearing  a  me¬ 
dal  as  .a  commiastiounaiie.  If  any  Frenchman 
wish  to  see  the  field  of  battle  the  poor  devil  does 
not  even  offer  himself,  being  habituated  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  pretty  severe  rebuff's.  On  tlie 
other  hand  he  has  all  the  practice  of  the 
English. 

“  We  took  the  first  guide  that  came  to  hand. 
I  had  with  me  an  excellent  plan  of  the  battle, 
with  notes  by  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  (who  is 
at  this  moment  crossing  his  paternal  sabre  with 
the  yatagan  of  the  Arabs),  and  asked  at  once  to 
be  led  to  the  monument  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Had  I  walked  a  hundred  steps  farther,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  guide,  for  it  is  the 
first  thing  you  see  after  crossing  the  farm  of  Mont 
Saint-Jean. 

dence  occurs  to  us.  In  another  volume  of  M.  Du¬ 
mas,  we  find  the  fidlowing  pas.sage  : 

“  ‘  I  am  the  son,’  said  I,  ‘  of  General  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  same  who.  bein:?  taken  pi  isoner  at  Ta- 
rentinn,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  was 
poisoned  :it  Brimlisi  with  Mauscourt  and  Dolomieu. 
This  happened  at  the  sametime  that  Caracciolo  was 
handed  in  the  bay  of  Naples.” 

Caracciolo  was  hanged  in  the  year  1799  ;  General 
Dumas  was  poisoned  in  the  same  year;  hisson  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  old  in  1815,  and  perfectly  re¬ 
members  how  his  father  used  to  curse  Napoleon  ! ! 
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‘‘  \Ve  ascended  the  mountain  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  hand  of  man  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  tell,  struck  in 
the  shoulder  while  charging  chivalrously,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  It 
is  a  sort  of  round  pyramid,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  which  you  ascend  by  means  of  a 
stair  cut  in  the  ground  and  supported  by  planks. 
The  earth  of  winch  the  hill  is  formed  was  taken 
from  the  soil  over  which  it  looks,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  field  of  battle  is  in  consequence  somewhat 
changed  ;  the  ravine  in  this  place  posssessing  an 
abruptness  which  it  had  not  originally.  On  the 
summit  of  this  pyramid  is  a  colossal  lion  (tiie 
tail  of  which  our  soldiers  on  their  return  from 
Antwerp  would,  had  they  not  been  prevented, 
have  cut  off),  which  has  one  paw  placed  on  a 
ball,  and  with  its  head  turned  to  the  east  menaces 
France.  From  this  platform,  round  the  lion’s 

f)edestal,  you  look  upon  the  whole  field  of  battle 
com  Braine  L’Allend  and  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  the  division  of  .Jerome  Bonaparte,  to 
the  wood  of  Frichermont,  whence  Blucher  and 
his  Prussians  issued;  and  from  Waterloo,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  battle  no  doubt  because 
the  rout  of  the  English  was  stopped  at  that  vil¬ 
lage,  to  Cluatre  Bras  where  VV^ellington  slept 
after  the  defeat  of  Li  gny,  and  the  wood  of  Bossu 
where  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  F rom 
tills  elevated  point  we  awoke  all  the  shadows, 
and  noise  and  smoke,  which  liavc  been  extin¬ 
guished  lor  five-and-twenty  years,  and  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle.  Yonder,  a  little  above  La 
Ilaye  Sainte,  and  at  a  place  where  some  farm 
buildings  have  since  been  erected,  Welling¬ 
ton  stood  a  considenible  part  of  the  day,  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  beech,  which  an  Englishman 
afterwards  bought  for  two  hundred  francs.  At 
the  same  time  fell  Sir  Thomas  Picton  charg¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  Near  this 
spot  are  the  monuments  of  Gordon  and  the  Ha¬ 
noverians  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  is  the  pla¬ 
teau  of  Mont  ISaint-Jean,  which  would  be  about 
as  high  as  the  monuments  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  were  it  not  that  for  the  .space  of  about 
two  acres  around  this  spot,  a  layer  of  ten  feet  of 
earth  has  been  taken  away  in  order  to  form  the 
hill.  It  was  on  this  point,  on  the  possession  of 
which  depended  the  gain  of  the  day,  that  for  three 
hours  the  main  struggle  of  the  battle  took  place.  | 
Here  took  place  the  charge  of  the  1200  cuiras¬ 
siers  and  dragoons  of  Kellermann  and  Milhaud. 
Pursued  by  these  from  square  to  square,  Wel¬ 
lington  only  owed  his  safety  to  the  impnssability 
of  his  soldiers,  who  let  themselves  be  poignarded 
at  their  post,  and  fell  to  the  number  of  10,000 
without  yielding  a  step;  whil.st  their  general, 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  watch  in  his  hand,  gather¬ 
ed  fresh  hope  in  calculating  that  it  would  require 
two  hours  more  of  actual  time  to  kill  what  re 
mained  of  his  men.  Now  in  one  hour  he  ex¬ 
pected  Blucher,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  Night: 
a  second  auxiliary  of  whose  aid  he  was  certain, 
should  Grouchy  prevent  the  first  ally  from  com¬ 
ing  to  his  aid.  To  conclude,  yonder  on  the  pla¬ 
teau,  and  touching  the  high-road,  are  the  build¬ 
ings  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  thrice  taken  and  retaken 
by  Ncy,  who  had  in  these  three  attacks  five 
horses  killed  under  him. 

“Now,  turning  our  regards  towards  France, 


you  will  see  on  your  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
wood,  the  farm  of  Hoiigoumont,  which  Napoleon 
ordered  Jerome  not  to  abandon  were  he  and  all 
his  troops  to  perish  there.  In  face  of  us  is  the 
farm  of  Belle  Alliance,  from  which  Napoleon, 
having  quitted  the  observatory’  at  Monplaisir, 
watched  the  battle  for  two  hours,  calling  on 
Grouchy  to  give  him  his  living  battalion.^,  as 
Augustus  did  on  Varres,  for  his  dead  legions. 
Tolhe  left  is  the  ravine  where  Cambronne,  when 
called  upon  to  surrender,  replied,  not  with  the 
words  Iai  garde  meurt  (for  in  our  rage  to  poet¬ 
ize  every  thing,  we  have  attributed  to  him  a 
phrase  which  he  never  used),  but  with  a  single 
expression  of  the  barrack-room  much  more  fierce 
and  energetic,  though  not  perhaps  so  genteel. 
In  fine,  in  front  of  all  this  line  was  the  high  road 
to  Brussels,  and  at  the  place  where  the  road 
rises  slightly,  the  spectator  will  distinguish  the 
extreme  point  to  which  Napoleon  advanced, 
when  seeing  Blucher’s  Prussians  (for  whom 
Wellington  was  looking  so  eagerly)  debouch 
from  the  wood  of  Frichermont,  he  cried,  ‘  Dh, 
here’s  Grouchy  at  last,  and  the  battle’s  ours.’  It 
was  his  last  cry  of  hope:  in  another  hour  that  of 
Saitve  qid  pent  sounded  I'rom  all  sides  in  his 
ears. 

“Those  who  wish  to  examine  in  further  detail 
this  plain  of  so  many  bloody  recollections,  over 
the  ensemble  of  which  we  have  just  casta  glance, 
will  descend  the  pyramid,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Braine  L’Allend  and  Frichermont,  will  take  the 
Neville  road  which  conducts  to  Hoiigoumont.  It 
will  be  found  just  as  it  was  when,  called  away 
by  Napoleon  at  three  o’clock,  Jerome  quilted  it. 
It  is  battered  by  the  twelve  guns  which  General 
Foy  brought  down  to  the  prince.  It  looks  as  if 
the  work  of  ruin  had  been  done  but  yesterday, 
for  no  one  has  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  shot. 
Thus  you  will  be  shown  the  stone  where  Prince 
Jerome,  conducted  by  the  same  guide  whom  he 
had  employed  before,  came  to  sit:  another  Ma¬ 
rius  on  the  ruins  of  another  Carthage. 

“If the  corn  is  down  you  lOiiy  go  across  th3 
fields  from  Hougoumontio  Monplaisir  where  Na¬ 
poleon’s  observatory  was,  and  from  the  observatory 
to  the  house  of  Lacosto,  the  Emperor’s  guide,  to 
which,  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  Napoleon 
returned  from  Belle  Alliance.  It  was  at  a  few 
yards  from  this  house,  and  seated  on  a  little  emi¬ 
nence  conrimanding  the  field  of  battle,  that  Napo¬ 
leon  received  Jerome  whom  he  had  sent  for,  and 
who  joined  him  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
prince  sat  down  on  the  Emperor’s  left,  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  wa.s  on  his  right,  and  Ney  was  sent  for, 
who  soon  joined  them.  Napoleon  had  by  him  a 
bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine,  and  a  full  glass  which  he 
put  every  now  and  then  mechanically  to  his  lips  ; 
and  when  Jerome  and  Ney  arrived  he  smiled  (for 
they  w’ere  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and  he 
loved  to  see  his  soldiers  thus),  and  still  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  field  sent  for  three  glasses  to  La- 
costo’s  house,  one  for  Soult,  one  for  Ney,  and  one 
for  Jerome.  There  were  but  two  glasses  left,  how’- 
ever,  each  of  which  the  Emperor  filled  and  gave 
to  a  marshal,  then  he  gave  his  own  to  Jerome. 

*•  Then  with  that  soft  voice  of  his,  which  he 
knew’  so  well  how  to  use  upon  occasion,  ‘  Ney,  rny 
brave  Ney,’  said  he,  ihoinw^  him  for  tlie  first  time 
since  his  return  from  Elba,  ‘  thou  wilt  take  the 
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12,000  men  of  Milhaud  and  Kcllermann  ;  thou  will 
wait  until  my  old  grumblers  have  foutid  thee;  thou 
wilt  give  the  coup  de  boutoir;  and  then  if  Grouchy 
arrives  the  day  is  ours.  Go.’ 

Ney  went,  and  gave  the  ctup  de  bouioir ;  but 
Grouchy  never  came. 

“  From  this  you  should  take  the  road  to  Ge- 
nappes  and  Brussels  across  the  farm  of  Belle  Al¬ 
liance,  where  Blucher  and  Wellington  met  after 
the  battle  ;  and  following  the  road,  you  presently 
come  to  the  last  point  to  which  Napoleon  advanced, 
and  where  he  saw  that  it  was  not  Groucliy  but 
Blucher  who  was  coming  up,  like  Desaix  at  Ma¬ 
rengo,  to  gain  a  lost  battle.  Fifty  yards  off  the 
riglit  you  stand  in  the  very  s{>ot  occupied  by  the 
square  into  which  Napoleon  flung  himself,  and 
where  he  did  all  he  could  to  die.  Each  English 
volley  carried  away  whole  ranks  round  about  him; 
and  at  the  head  of  each  new  rank  as  it  formed, 
Napoleon  placed  himself:  his  brother  Jerome  from 
behind  endeavoring  in  vain  to  draw  him  back, 
while  a  brave  Corsican  officer.  General  Campi, 
came  forward  with  equal  coolness  each  time,  and 
placed  himself  and  his  horse  between  the  Emperor 
and  tlic  enemy’s  batteries.  At  last,  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  carnage,  Napoleon  turned 
round  to  his  brother:  ‘‘  It  appears,’  said  he,  ‘that 
death  will  have  none  of  us  as  yet.  Jerome,  lake 
the  command  of  the  army.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
known  thee  so  late.’  With  this,  giving  his  hand 
to  his  brother,  he  mounted  a  horse  that  was 
brought  him,  passed  like  a  miracle  through  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  and  arriving  at  G  mappos,  tried  for 
a  mom  -nt  to  rally  the  army.  Seeing  his  efforts 
were  vain,  ho  got  on  horseback  again,  and  arrived 
at  Laon  on  tlie  night  of  the  19-20ih. 

**  Five-and-iwenty  years  have  passed  away  since 
that  epoch,  and  it  is  only  now  that  France  begins 
to  comprehend  that  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  this 
defeat  was  necessary:  though  still  profoundly  en¬ 
raged  and  humiliated  that  she  should  have  been 
marked  out  as  the  victim.  In  looking  too,  round 
this  field  where  so  many  Spartans  fell  for  her  ;  the 
Orange  pyramid  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  tombs  of 
Gordon  and  the  Hanoverians  round  about;  you 
look  in  vain  for  a  stone,  a  cross,  or  an  inscription 
to  reci.ll  our  country.  It  is  because,  one  day,  God 
will  call  her  to  resume  the  work  of  universal  deli, 
veranco  commenced  by  Bonaparte  and  interrupted 
by  Napoleon, — and  then,  the  work  done,  we  will 
turn  the  head  of  the  Nassau  Lion  towards  Europe, 
and  all  will  be  said.” 

If  in  future  ages,  when  the  French  nation 
have  played  the  part  of  liberators  of  the 
world  (which  it  seems  they  will  play  wheth¬ 
er  the  world  asks  them  or  not),  it  will  be 
any  accommodation  to  France,  that  the  tail 
of  the  Lion  of  Nassau  should  be  turned  to¬ 
wards  that  country,  according  to  Dumas’s 
notable  plan,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  indulg¬ 
ing  her  in  so  very  harmless  a  fancy.  Con¬ 
queror  never  surely  put  forward  a  less  sel¬ 
fish  wish  than  this.  Meanwhile  the  English 
reader  will  be  pleased,  we  think,  with  M. 
Dumas’s  lively  and  picturesque  description 
of  the  ground  of  this  famous  field  :  which 
is  written  too,  as  we  believe,  with  not  too 
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much  acrimony,  and  w’ith  justice  in  the 
main.  As  for  the  deroute  of  the  English  be¬ 
ing  stopped  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  the 
tears  of  the  duke  as  he  w  as  chasse  from  one 
square  to  another — these  and  other  points 
stated  w’e  leave  to  be  judged  by  military 
authorities,  havirig  here  no  call  to  contra 
diet  them.  But  what  may  be  said  honestly 
with  regard  to  the  author,  without  stopping 
to  question  his  details,  is,  that  his  feeling 
is  manly,  and  not  unkindly  towards  his  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  French¬ 
men  at  last  begin  to  w'rite  in  this  w'ay.  He 
is  beaten,  and  w'ants  to  have  his  revenge  : 
every  generous  spirit  they  say  wishes  the 
same :  and  the  sentiment  is  what  is  called 
“  all  fair.” 

But  suppose  Dumas  has  his  revenge  and 
beats  the  English,  let  him  reflect  that  the 
English  w'ill  want  their  chance  again  :  and 
that  we  may  go  on  murdering  each  other 
for  ever  and  ever  unless  we  stop  somew’here : 
and  u’hy  not  now  as  w'ell  as  on  a  future  day  1 
Promising  mutually  (and  oh,  w^hat  a  comfort 
would  it  be  to  hear  Waterloo  no  longer 
talked  of  after  dinner !)  not  to  boast  any 
more  of  the  victory  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  not  to  threaten  revenge  for  it  on  the 
other. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  absurd 
w'arlike  spirit. 

“  The  court  of  Berlin  never  allows  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  escape  of  showinjj  its  envious  and  anti- 
revolutionary  haired  of  France.  France  on  her 
side  lakes  Waterloo  to  heart ;  so  that,  with  a  little 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  either 
country,  matters  may  be  arranged  to  every  boJy’s 
satisfaction. 

“  For  ourselves,  who  have  faith  in  the  future,  we 
would  propose  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  instead  of 
that  ridiculous  pancarte  which  is  used  as  the  arms 
of  revolutionary  France,  to  emblazon  the  escut¬ 
cheon  of  our  country  in  the  following  way  : 

“  In  the  first  quarter,  the  Gallic  cock  with  which 
we  took  Rome  and  Delphi. 

“  In  the  second,  Napoleon’s  eagle  with  which 
we  took  Cairo,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Mos¬ 
cow. 

“  In  the  third,  Charlemagne’s  bees  with  which 
we  took  Saxony,  Spain,  and  Lombardy. 

“In  the  fourth,  the  fleur-de-lys  of  Saint  Louis 
with  which  we  took  Jerusalem,  Mansourah,  Tunis, 
Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Algiers. 

“  Then  w'e  should  lake  a  motto,  which  we  would 
try  to  keep  better  than  William  of  Holland  did  his 
“  Deus  dediU  Deus  dabitj 

and  we  should  just  have  the  finest  escutcheon  in 
the  world.” 

You  rob  a  man  of  his  purse :  you  are 
seized  by  a  posse  of  constables  whom  the 
man  calls,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  purse, 
being  transported  or  whipped  very  likely 
for  your  pains.  *  Rome,  Delphi,  Jerusalem, 
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Vienna,’  and  the  rest,  are  so  many  instan*  I 
ces  of  the  system  :  but  though  religion  is 
always  commendable,  it  is  surely  in  this  in¬ 
stance  misapplied ;  nor  has  the  footpad 
who  cries  “Money  or  your  life,”  much 
right  to  say  Deus  dedit  as  he  pockets  the 
coin.  Let  M.  Dumas,  a  man  of  the  pen,  ex¬ 
pose  the  vainglories  of  these  hectoring 
practitioners  of  the  sword,  and  correct  them 
as  one  with  his  great  authority  might  do : 
correcting  in  future  editions  such  incendia¬ 
ry  passages  as  that  quoted  above,  and  of 
which  the  commencement,  a  manifest  pro¬ 
vocation  to  the  Prussians,  might  provoke 
“  woes  unnumbered,”  were  the  latter  to  take 
the  hint. 

As  soon  as  he  enters  the  Prussian  territo¬ 
ry,  our  author  looks  about  him  with  a  very 
cautious  air,  and  smartly  reprehends  the 
well-known  tyranny  of  “his  MajeiSty  Fred¬ 
erick  William.” 

“We  arrived  in  the  coach-yard  just  as  the  horses 
were  put  to.  There  were  lucky  places  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  I  took,  and  was  putting  my  ticket  into 
my  pocket,  when  my  friend  M.  Poulain  told  me  in 
the  first  place  to  read  it. 

“  For  the  convenience  of  travellers,  it  is  written 
in  German  and  French.  1  found  that  I  had  the 
fourth  place  in  the  coach,  and  that  1  was  forbidden 
to  change  places  with  my  neighbor,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  latter.  This  discipline  altogether 
military,  acquainted  me,  even  more  than  did  the 
infernal  jargon  of  the  postilion,  that  we  were  about 
to  enter  the  possessions  of  his  Majesty  Frederick 
William. 

“  I  embraced  M.  Poulain,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  we  set  off. 

“  As  I  had  a  corner  place,  the  tyranny  of  his 
Majesty  the  Kin^of  Prussia  did  not  appear  altoge¬ 
ther  insupportable,  and  I  must  confess  that  1  fell 
as  profoundly  asleep  as  if  we  had  been  travelling 
in  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  At  about  three 
o’clock,  however,  that  is  to  say,  just  at  daybreak,  I 
was  awakenend  by  the  stoppage  of  the  carriage. 

‘‘  I  thought  at  first  some  accident  must  have 
happened ;  that  we  were  either  on  a  bank  or  in 
the  mud ;  and  put  my  head  out  of  window.  I 
was  mistaken  regarding  the  accident,  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  happened.  We  were  standing 
alone  upon  the  finest  road  possible. 

“  I  took  my  billet  out  of  my  pocket.  I  read  it 
once  more  carefully  through :  and  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  I  was  not  forbidden  to  address  my 
neighbor,  I  asked  him  how  long  we  had  been 
stationary. 

“  ‘About  twenty  minutes,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  And  may  I,  without  indiscretion.’  I  rejoined, 

‘  take  the  liberty  to  ask  why  we  are  stopping  ?’ 

“  ‘  We  are  waiting.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  we  are  waiting :  and  what  are  we  wait¬ 
ing  for  V 

“  ‘  We  are  waiting  for  the  time.’ 

“  ‘  What  time  ?’ 

“  ‘  The  time  when  we  have  the  right  to  arrive.’ 

“  ‘  'J'here  is  then  a  fixed  hour  for  arriving?’ 

“  *  Every  thing  is  fixed  in  Prussia.’ 
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‘“And  if  we  arrived  before  the  hour  V 

“  ‘  The  conductor  w'ould  be  punished.’ 

“  ‘  And  if  after  ?’ 

“  ‘  He  would  be  punished  in  like  manner.’ 

“‘Upon  my  w’ord  the  arrangement  is  satis¬ 
factory.’ 

Every  thing  is  satisfactory  in  Prussia.’ 

“  1  bowed  in  token  of  assent,  I’or  I  would  not  for 
the  world  have  contradicted  a  gentleman  whose 
political  convictions  seemed  to  be  so  firm.  My 
approbation  seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure, 
and  emboldened  by  that,  and  by  his  polite  and 
succinct  manner  of  answering  my  former  ques¬ 
tions,  I  was  encouraged  to  put  some  new  ones. 

‘‘  ‘  I  bog  panlon,  sir,’  continued  I,  ‘  but  wall  you 
ftivor  me  by  stating  at  what  hour  the  conductor 
ought  to  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.’ 

“  ‘  At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.* 

“  ‘  But  suppose  his  watch  goes  slow  ?’ 

“  ‘  Watches  never  go  slow  in  Prussia.’ 

“  ‘Have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  circum¬ 
stance  to  me  if  you  please.’ 

“‘It  is  very  simple.’ 

“  ‘  Let  us  see  ?’ 

“‘The  conductor  has  before  him,  in  his  place, 
a  clock  locked  up  in  a  case,  and  that  is  regulated 
by  the  clock  at  the  Diligence  office.  He  knows 
at  what  hour  he  ought  to  arrive  at  this  or  that 
town,  and  presses  or  delays  his  postilions  accord¬ 
ingly,  so  that  he  may  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
exactly  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  e.xceedingly  trouble¬ 
some,  sir  ;  but  your  politeness  is  such  that  1  must 
venture  on  one  question  more.’ 

‘“Well,  sir?’ 

‘“Well,  sir,  with  all  these  precautions,  how 
happens  it  that  we  are  forced  to  wait  now  ?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  most  probably  because  the  conductor 
did  as  you  did,  fell  asleep  ;  and  the  postilion  pro¬ 
fited  of  this,  and  went  quicker.’ 

‘“  Oh  that’s  it,  is  it?  Well  then  I  think  I  will 
take  advantage  of  the  delay  and  get  out  of  the 
coach.’ 

“  ‘  People  never  get  out  of  the  coach  in  Prus¬ 
sia.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  hard,  certainly.  I  wanted  to  look  at 
yonder  castle  on  your  side  of  the  road.’ 

‘“  That  is  the  castle  of  Emmaburg.’ 

“  ‘  What  was  the  castle  of  Emmaburg?’ 

“  ‘  The  place  where  the  nocturnal  adventure 
took  place  between  Eginhard  and  Emma.’ 

“‘Indeed!  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
change  places  wdth  me,  and  let  me  look  at  the 
castle  from  your  side  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  would  with  pleasure,  but  we  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  change  places  in  Prussia.’ 

“  ‘  Peste  !  I  had  forgotten  that,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Ces  tiaples  de  Franzes,  il  etre  tres  pavards,^ 
said,  without  unclosing  his  eyes,  a  fat  German, 
who  sat  gravely  in  a  corner  opposite  to  me,  and 
who  had  not  opened  his  lips  since  we  left 
Liege. 

“  ‘  What  was  that  you  said,  sir  ?’  said  I,  turn¬ 
ing  briskly  round  towards  him,  and  not  over  well 
satisfied  with  his  observation. 

“  ‘  Che  nk  tis  rien,  che  tnrs.^ 

“  ‘  You  do  very  well  to  sleep,  sir.  But  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  not  to  dream  out  loud :  do  you  under¬ 
stand  me  ?  Or  if  you  do  dream,  dream  in  your 
native  language.’  ” 
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We  have  oriven  this  story  at  full  length, 
not  because  it  is  true,  which  it  certainly  is 
not ;  or  because  if  it  were  true,  the  truth 
would  be  worth  knowing :  but  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  art  of  book-making,  which  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  any  less  ex¬ 
perienced  workman  than  the  great  drama¬ 
tist  Alexander  Dumas.  The  reader  won’t 
fail  to  see,  how  that  pretty  little  drama  is 
arranged,  and  the  personages  kept  up.  Mark 
the  easy  air  which  the  great  traveller  as¬ 
sumes  in  putting  his  questions  ;  the  cool, 
sneering  politeness,  which,  as  a  member  of 
the  Great  Nation,  he  is  authorized  to  as¬ 
sume  when  interrouating  a  subject  of  “  his 
Majesty  Frederick  William.”  What  point 
there  is  in  those  brief  cutting  questions! 
what  meekness  in  the  poor  German’s  re¬ 
plies!  All  the  world  is  on  the  laugh,  while 
the  great  Frenchman  is  playing  his  man  off; 
and  every  now  and  then  he  turns  round  to 
his  audience  with  a  knowing  wink  and  a 
grin,  bidding  us  be  delighted  with  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  this  fellow.  He  wonders  that 
there  should  be  a  fixed  hour  for  a  coach  to 
arrive.  Why  should  there  1  Coaches  do 
not  arrive  at  fixed  hours  in  France.  There 
they  are  contented  with  a  dirty  diligence 
(as  our  friend,  the  j^aturforscher^  called  it 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Review),  and, 
after  travelling  three  miles  an  hour,  to  ar¬ 
rive  some  time  or  other.  As  cof’ches  do  not 
arrive  at  stated  hours  in  France,  why  should 
they  in  any  other  countries  1  If  four  miles 
an  hour  are  good  enough  for  a  Frenchman, 
ought  they  not  to  satisfy  a  German  forsooth  1 
Thi  s  is  point  one.  A  very  similar  joke  was 
in  the  Debats  newspaper  in  September ; 
wherein,  speaking  of  German  railroads  and 
engineers,  the  Debats  said,  “  at  least,  with¬ 
out  depreciating  the  German  engineers  in 
the  least,  they  will  concede  that  about  rail¬ 
roads  our  engineers  must  naturally  know 
more  than  they  do.”  To  be  sure  there  is 
ten  limes  as  much  railroad  in  Germany  as 
in  France ;  but  are  the  French  writers 
called  upon  to  know  this  fact  1  or  if  known, 
to  depreciate  their  own  institutions  in  con¬ 
sequence  1  No,  no  :  and  so  M.  Dumas  does 
well  to  grin  and  sneer  at  the  German. 

See  how  he  follows  the  fellow  up  with 
killing  sarcasms  !  You  arrive  at  a  certain 
hour,  do  you  1  and  what  is  this  hour,  cette 
heure^  this  absurd  hour,  at  which  the  dili¬ 
gence  comes  in  1  He  is  prepared  to  find 
something  comic  even  in  that.  Then  he  is 
facetious  about  the  timekeeper;  a  thing 
that  must  be  ridiculous,  because,  as  we  pre¬ 
sume,  a  French  conductor  does  not  use 
one.  And,  finally,  in  order  to  give  the 
Frenchman  an  opportunity  to  show  his  cou¬ 
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rage  as  he  has  before  exhibited  his  wit,  a 
fat  German  placed  expressly  in  a  corner 
wakes  just  at  the  proper  moment  and  says, 
II  Ure  tres  pavards  le  Franzes.  Vous  dues 
MonsiecrI  says  Alexander  with  a  scowl, 
turning  round  vivement  towards  the  German: 
and  so,  his  points  being  made,  the  postilion 
cries  Foru’arts,  and  off  they  go.  It  is  just 
like  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  If  the  posti¬ 
lion  did  not  cry  forwards,  or  Buridan  did 
not  appear  with  his  dagger  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,  the  whole  scene  would  have  been 
spoiled.  Of  course,  then,  Buridan  is  warned 
by  the  call-boy,  and  is  waiting  at  the  slips, 
to  rush  on  at  the  required  moment. 

No  reader  will  have  been  so  simple,  we 
imagine,  as  to  fancy  this  story  contains  a 
single  word  of  truth  in  it ;  or  that  Dumas 
held  the  dialogue  which  he  has  written  ;  or 
that  thd  German  really  did  cry  out,  ce 
Frame.,  &c. :  quiet  old  Germans  do  not 
speak  French  in  their  sleep,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  insulting  great  fierce  swaggering 
Frenchmen  who  sit  with  them  in  coaches: 
above  all,  Germans  do  not  say  chc  affre  and 
il  etre.  French  Germans  do  :  that  is.  Bru¬ 
net  and  Levassor  speak  on  the  stage  so, 
when  called  upon  to  represent  Blum  or 
Fritz  in  the  play;  just  as  they  sa)^  “yase” 
and  “  godem”  by  way  of  English.  Nay,  so 
ignorant  are  the  French  generally  of  the 
German  language,  that  unless  the  character 
were  called  Blum  or  Fritz,  and  said  che  affre^ 
and  so  on,  no  one  would  know  that  the  per¬ 
sonage  w'as  a  German  at  all.  They  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  have  them  in  that  way:  but 
let  not  M.  Dumas  fancy  that  Germans  say 
che  affre  in  their  own  country,  any  more  than 
that  Kean  (whose  life  he  wrote  in  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  he  says  was  very  popular  in 
Germany)  was  banished  to  Botany  Bay  by 
the  Prince  Regent  for  making  love  to  his 
Royal  Highness’s  mistress. 

They  say,  and  with  some  reason,  that  we 
have  obtained  for  ourselves  the  hatred  of 
Europe,  by  our  contemptuous  assumption 
of  superiority  in  our  frequent  travels  :  but 
is  it  truth,  or  is  it  mere  national  prejudice  I 
It  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  French  away 
from  home  are  even  more  proud  of  country 
than  we :  certainly  more  loud  in  their  as¬ 
sertions  of  superiority ;  and  with  a  pride 
far  more  ferocious  in  its  demeanor.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  harm  for  any  young 
British  traveller  who  may  be  about  to  make 
his  first  tour  filled  with  prejudices,  and 
what  is  called  patriotism,  to  read  well  the 
above  dialogue,  and  draw  a  moral  there¬ 
from.  Let  him  remark  how  Dumas,  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  a  most  majestic  air,  in  reality 
cuts  a  most  ridiculous  figure :  let  him  allow 
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how  mean  the  Frenchman’s  affectalions  of 
superiority  are,  his  contempt  for  Jordan  as 
compared  with  “Abanaand  Pharphar,”  and 
his  scorn  for  the  usages  of  the  country 
which  he  is  entering,  for  its  coaches,  its 
manners,  and  men  :  and,  having  remarked 
that  all  these  airs  which  the  Frenchman 
gives  himself  result  from  stupid  conceit  on 
his  part,  that  he  often  brags  of  superiority 
in  cases  where  he  is  manifestly  inferior, 
and  is  proud  merely  of  ignorance  and  dul- 
ness  (which  are,  after  all,  not  matters  to  be 
proud  of)  :  perhaps  having  considered  these 
points  in  the  Frenchman’s  conduct,  the 
young  Briton  will  take  care  to  shape  his 
own  so  as  to  avoid  certain  similar  failings 
in  which,  abroad,  his  countrymen  are  said 
to  fall. 

From  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  adventurous 
traveller  goes  to  Cologne,  and  thence  actu¬ 
ally  all  the  way  up  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg  : 
visiting  Coblentz,  Mayence, Frankfort,  Man- 
heim,  and  Baden.  That  he  has  not  much 
to  say  regarding  these  places  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  ;  for  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  were  devoted  to  each  city,  and  w'ith 
all  the  “preparatory  studies”  possible,  two 
or  three  hours  will  hardlj'^  enable  a  man  to 
find  any  thing  new  in  places  which  are  ex¬ 
plored  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travel¬ 
lers  every  season.  Hence,  as  he  has  to  fill 
two  volumes  with  an  account  of  his  five 
days’  journey,  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
history  and  romance  wherewith  to  fill  his 
pages :  now  giving  a  description  of  the 
French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  now  amplify¬ 
ing  a  legend  from  the  guide-book  :  and 
though,  as  maybe  supposed,  he  F'renchifies 
the  tales,  whatever  they  may  be,  w’e  are 
bound  to  'say  that  his  manner  of  relating 
them  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  amusing  ;  and 
that  the  hours  pass  by  no  means  disagreea¬ 
bly  asue  listen  to  the  energetic,  fanciful, 
violent  French  chronicler.  For  the  telling 
of  legends,  as  already  shown  in  the  notice 
of  M.  Dumas’s  book  about  Crimes  in  a  for¬ 
mer  part  of  this  Review’,  the  dramatic  turn 
of  the  traveller’s  mind  is  by  no  means  dis¬ 
advantageous  :  but  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
common  life,  on  which  he  occasionally  con¬ 
descends  to  speak,  one  is  forced  to  receive 
his  assertions  w’ith  a  great  deal  of  caution  : 
nay,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  disbelieve 
every  one  of  them. 

We  have  given  one  specimen  in  the  Dili¬ 
gence  dialogue,  and  could  extract  many 
others  as  equally  apocryphal.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  long  story  to  bear  out  a 
discovery  made  by  M.  Dumas  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  bread  in  Germany.  Now 
with  all  respect  for  genius,  we  must  take 


leave  to  say  that  this  statement  is  a  pure 
fib :  a  fib  like  the  coach-conversation  ;  a 
fib  like  the  adventure  at  Liege,  w’here  Du¬ 
mas  says  they  would  give  him  nothing  to 
eat  because  they  mistook  him  for  a  Fla- 
mand  ;  a  fib  like  the  history  of  the  tw’o  Eng¬ 
lishmen  whom  he  meets  at  Bonn,  and  whom 
he  leaves  drunk  amidst  fourteen  empty  bot¬ 
tles  of  Johannisberger  and  Champagne,  and 
w’hom  he  finds  on  board  the  steamer  on  a 
future  day,  where  he  causes  them  to  drink 
fourteen  bottles  more.  The  story  is  too 
long  to  extract,  but  such  is  the  gist  of  it. 
One  of  the  Englishmen  he  calls  Lord  B — , 
the  other  Sir  Patrick  Warden.  He  describes 
them  as  always  on  the  river  between  May¬ 
ence  and  Cologne,  ahvays  intoxicated,  and 
drinking  dozens  of  Johannisberger.  It  is 
always  in  novels  that  Johannisberger  is 
drunk  in  this  w’ay  ;  it  is  only  great  French 
dramatists  that  fall  in  w’ith  these  tipsy  ec¬ 
centric  Anglais:  the  w’onder  is  that  he  did 
not  set  them  boxing  after  their  w’ine,  as  ail 
French  Englishmen  do. 

At  Manheim  there  were  historical  souve¬ 
nirs  which  w’ere  of  no  small  interest  to  the 
French  dramatist,  and  he  records  at  great 
length  the  history  of  Sand.  He  visits  the 
house  where  Kotzbue  w’as  killed  ;  the  field 
w'here  Sand  w’as  executed  :  and  comes  pro¬ 
vided  from  Frankfort  with  a  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  to  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Widemann,  who  can  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject. 

What  a  delighted  dramatist  must  Alexan¬ 
der  Dumas  have  been  !  This  M.  Widemann, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  living  at  Heidelberg, 
W’as  no  other  than  the  hereditary  executioner 
of  Baden  !  His  father  cut  ofi* Sand’s  head  ; 
the  son  has  never  been  called  upon  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  office  on  any  criminal,  but  show^ed 
Alexander  Dumas  the  v»^Ty  sword  w^ith 
w’hich  Sand  had  been  killed;  there  w’ere 
spots  of  rust  upon  the  blade  w’here  the  poor 
enthusiast’s  blood  had  fallen  on  it. 

“  M.  Widemann  was  a  handsome  young  man 
of  thirty  or  two-and-thirfy  years  of  age.  His 
hair  w’as  black,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his 
whiskers  were  cut  so  as  to  surround  his  whole 
lace.  He  presented  liimself  with  perfect  ease 
and  elegance,  and  asked  ‘  Wliat  had  procured 
him  the  unexpected  honor  of  my  visit?’ 

“  1  confess  that  for  the  moment  I  had  not  a 
word  to  say  in  answer.  I  contented  myself  by 

holding  out  the  letter  of  M.  D - ,  which  he 

read,  and  then  asked,  bowing  again,  ‘  In  w’hat  he 
could  be  useful  to  me  ?  I  am  at  your  or^lers,’ 
said  he,  ‘to  give  you  all  the  information  in  my 
pow’er.  Unluckily,’  he  continued,  w’ith  a  slight 
ironical  accent,  ‘  1  am  not  a  very  curious  execu¬ 
tioner,  having  as  yet  executed  no  one.  But,  you 
must  not,  sir,  be  angry  with  me  on  that  account : 
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it  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  these  good 
Germans  who  do  nothing  deserving  of  deatli, 
and  of  our  excellent  Grand  Duke,  who  pardons 
as  much  as  he  can.’ 

Sir,’  said  I,  ‘  it  is  M.  le  Docteur  Widemann 
that  I  am  come  to  see  ;  the  son  of  the  man, who 
in  accomplishing  his  terrible  duly  on  poor  Sand, 
still  exhibited  towards  the  unhappy  young  man 
a  respect  which  might  have  compromised  those 
who  showed  it.’ 

“‘There  was  little  merit  in  that,  sir.  Flvery 
man  loved  and  pitied  Sand  ;  and  certainly  if  my 
father  had  thought  any  sacrilice  on  his  part  could 
have  saved  the  criminal,  he  would  have  cut  off  his 
right  hand  ratlier  than  have  executed  the  sentence. 
But  Sand  was  condemned,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  suffer.’  ...... 

.  .  .  ‘ Thank  you,  sir,’ answered  I,  ‘for 

your  politeness  in  receiving  a  visit  which  might 
liave  been  otherwise  met.  .  .  .  There 

is  one  thing  more,  which  must  be  in  your  posses¬ 
sion,  and  which  I  would  like  to  see,  though  in  truth 
1  scarc<dy  know  how  to  ask  for  it.’ 

“  ‘  And  what  is  this  one  thing  now’,’  said  M. 
Widemann,  with  the  same  sarcastic  smile  that  I 
had  before  remarked  in  him. 

“  ‘  Pardon  me,’  said  1,  *  but  you  do  not  encou¬ 
rage  me  to  make  iny  demand  ’ 

“  He  at  once  changed  his  expres-ion.  ‘  Pray 
excuse  me,’  said  he,  ‘  what  is  it  you  desire  to  see  1 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  you.’ 

“  ‘  The  sword  with  which  Sand  W’as  beln  aded.’ 

A  deep  blush  passed  over  M.  Wideinann’s  face 
as  I  spoke  :  but  sliaking  his  head  as  if  to  shake  the 
blush  away,  he  said, 

“  ‘  I  will  show  it  you,  sir,  hut  you  W'ill  find  it  in 
bad  condition.  Thanks  he  to  God,  it  has  noi  been 
used  for  twelve  years,  and  for  my  part  this  will  be 
the  first  lime  I  ever  shall  have  touched  it.  Had  1 
known  that  I  was  ahout  to  hav»*  the  honor  of  your 
visit  I  would  have  had  it  cleaned  :  but  yon  know,  sir, 
better  than  anyone,  that  this  visit  was  quite  nnex- 
pected  by  me.’  With  these  words  he  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  much  more  embarrassed  than  he 
could  be  himself.  How'ever,  I  had  taken  the  ibol- 
isli  part  and  resolved  to  play  it  out. 

“  In  a  moment  M.  Wiilemanri  returned,  holding 
a  large  sword  without  a  sheath.  It  was  brou(l<  r  at 
the  end  than  towards  the  hdt.  The  blade  was  liol- 
low,  and  contained  a  certain  quantity  ofq'iicksilver, 
which  in  precipitating  itself  from  the  handle  to  the 
point  gave  a  much  greater  force  to  the  blow.  On 
several  parts  of  the  blade  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rust,  for,  as  is  known,  the  rust  aiiiiost  always 
reappears  upon  the  places  where  blood  has 
stained. 

“  ‘  Here  is  the  sword  that  you  asked  to  see,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  I  must  make  you  new  apologies  for  my  indis¬ 
cretion,  and  thank  you  once  more  for  yonr  com¬ 
plaisance,’  answered  I. 

“  ‘  Well  sir,  if  yon  consider  y’oii  owe  me  any 
thing  for  my  complaisance,  will  you  let  m*.*  fix  one 
condition  upon  it  V 

“  ‘  .And  u  hat  is  that,  sir  V 

“  ‘  'Phat  is,  that  you  will  pray  God  as  I  do,  sir. 
that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  touch  this  sword. 
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except  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  strangers  who  are 
good  enough  to  honor  w'itli  a  visit  the  poor  house 
of  the  executioner  of  Heidelberg.’ 

“  I  saw  that  the  moment  w^as  come  for  me  to 
take  my  leave,  and  giving  M.  Widemann  the  pro¬ 
mise  he  demanded,  1  saluted  and  left  him. 

“  It  w’as  the  first  time  that  in  half  an  hour’s  con¬ 
versation  I  was  ever  so  completely  floored  {roulc)  : 
not  having  found  during  the  whole  time,  a  single 
chance  to  take  my  revenge. 

“  iS evert heless  I  kept  my  promise  to  M.  Wide- 
niann  :  and  no  doubt  our  ctmimon  frayer  was  effi¬ 
cacious,  fur  1  have  not  heard  that  since  my  visit 
he  has  had  occasion  to  take  the  rust  off  his  sword.” 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  it  is  not  for  us  to 
speak.  But  we  may  question  the  taste  of 
the  individual  who  could  go  so  far  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  so  disgusting  a  relic  j 
who  could  insult  this  unhappy  gentleman 
(as  the  executioner  appears  to  be),  for  the 
satisfaction  of  acuriosity  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  brutal ;  and  who  can 
talk  with  a  sneer  of  praying  to  the  Almighty 
that  the  poor  executioner’s  hand  might  be 
kept  from  blood.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  0 
Dumas,  to  talk  even  in  Melodramas  or 
Impressions  de  Voyage  about  praying  and 
killing.  Even  in  fifth  acts  of  plays  there 
may'  be  too  much  poetic  murdering ; 
whereby  (to  carry  out  the  Alexandre-Du- 
matic  metaphor)  the  brightness  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  i»  stained  .  car  la  rouille  comme  on 
le  sail  reparait  presque  toujours  aux  endroits 
que  le  sang  a  tachL 

However,  to  do  the  dramatist  justice,  he 
is  by  no  means  so  bloody-minded  now  as  he 
was  in  earlier  youth  :  and  he  has  grown 
more  moral  too,  and  decent,  so  that  ladies, 
skipping  such  Borgian  temptations  as  are 
noted  in  a  former  part  of  this  Review,  may, 
on  the  whole,  find  it  possible  to  read  him, 
When  time  shall  have  further  softened  an 
emphatic  bullying  manner,  which  leads  him 
at  present  to  employ  the  largest  and  fiercest 
words  in  place  of  simple  and  conciliating 
ones;  and  he  shall  cease  to  set  down  as 
armed  castles  all  the  peaceful  windmills  of 
every-day  life  ;  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
be  indebted  to  him  for  much  amusing  read¬ 
ing.  Some  we  have  had  already,  as  our 
readers  know.  For  he  has  both  humor 
and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  his  hectoring 
manner  his  heart  is  both  manly  and  kind. 
And  so  schooled  down  as  we  trust  he  will 
not  fail  to  be,  we  may  look  forward  to  his 
writing  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes,  even 
more  interesting  than  those  which  he  has 
at  present  produced. 
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From  tlie  \!oiithly  Review. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton^ 

with  JSi'otices  of  his  Life^  &c.  Two  vols. 

Cambridge. 

Thomas  Chatterton,  whose  precocious 
genius  and  tragical  end  have  rendered  him 
an  object  of  much  interest  and  speculation, 
was  born  at  Bristol  on  the  20th  November, 
1752.  His  ancestry  moved  in  humble  life; 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  having  held 
the  office  of  sexton  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  ; 
his  uncle  being  the  last  that  filled  it.  His 
father  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
a  character  ;  and  among  sundry  pursuits  to 
his  liking,  he  latterly  was  master  of  a  free- 
Bchool  in  Pyle-streel.  He  died  several 
months  before  his  extraordinary  son  saw 
the  light  ;  leaving  a  widow  and  a  little 
j  daughter.  The  poor  woman,  of  course, 
had  to  struggle  for  a  maintenance,  which 
j  she  did  by  keeping  a  small  day-school  and 
by  the  needle. 

Of  Chaiterton’s  earliest  years  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  extraordinary  record,  unless 
we  except  his  supposed  dulness.  At  five 
he  was  put  to  the  school  of  which  his 
father  had  been  master  ;  but  was  shortly 
sent  back  to  his  mother,  on  account  of  his 
incapacity  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
she  could  teach  him  the  alphabet.  At  length 
he  “  fell  in  love,”  to  use  her  precise  words, 
with  the  illuminated  letters  ofan  old  French 
I  musical  manuscript.  His  father  had  been  a 

[  member  of  the  cathedral  choir,  and  there¬ 

fore  may  be  supposed  musically  inclined, 

I  just  as  he  was  magically.  Young  Chatter- 
!  ton’s  attention  to  the  illuminated  manu¬ 
script  was  coeval  with  his  beginning  to 
learn  his  letters  ;  and  what  is  hardly  less 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  was  indicative  of 
his  future  bent, — his  reading  made  its  pro¬ 
gress  from  an  old  black-letter  Bible.  Nor 
did  this  take  place  without  a  development 
!  of  literary  taste  and  ardor. 

I  “  At  eight  years  of  age,”  says  a  neighbor  who 

\  was  much  in  the  house,  he  was  so  eager  for 

I  books,  that  he  read  from  the  moment  he  waked, 

j  which  was  early,  until  he  went  to  bed,  if  they 

j  would  let  him.”  And  the  dreams  of  ambition 

1  were  already  commenced.  A  manufacturer 

!  promised  to  make  the  children  a  present  of  some 

'  earthen-ware — a  cup  or  plaything  that  miifht 

I  gratify  a  child :  he  asked  the  boy  what  device 

should  he  inscribed  on  his.  “  Paint  me,”  replied 
the  future  creator  of  Rowley,  “paint  me  an 
anirel  with  wings  and  a  trumpet,  to  trumpet  my 
fuime  over  the  irorlUy  This  anecdote  rests  upon 
crcilihle  authority,  that  of  his  sister. 

The  sister  also  thus  expresses  herself: 

“  My  brother,”  writes  the  same  relation,  in 


her  expressive  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  “  very 
early  discovered  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence.  I 
rentember,  before  he  was  five  years  old.  he  would 
always  preside  over  his  playmates  as  their  mas¬ 
ter,  and  they  his  hired  servants.  He  was  dull  in 
learning,  not  knowing  many  letters  at  four  years 
old,  and  ahvays  objected  to  read  in  a  small  book. 
He  learnt  the  alphabet  from  an  old  folio  music- 
book  of  my  father’s,  my  mother  was  then  tear¬ 
ing  up  for  waste  paper:  the  capitals  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  verses  I  assisted  in  teaching  him. 

I  recollect  nothing  remarkable  till  he  went  into 
the  school,  which  was  iu  his  eighth  year,  except¬ 
ing  his  promising  my  mother  and  me  a  deal  of 
finery,  when  he  grew  up,  as  a  reward  of  her 
care.’’ 

But  there  were  other  symptoms  and  of  a 
melancholy  temperament  about  him: 

He  grew  reserved  and  thoughtful.  He  was 
silent  and  gloomy  for  long  intervals  together, 
speaking  to  no  one,  and  appearing  angry  when 
noticed  or  disturbed.  He  would  break  out  into 
sudden  fits  of  weeping,  for  which  no  reason 
could  be  assigned ;  would  shut  himself  up  in 
some  chamber,  and  sutfer  no  one  to  approach 
him,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  enticed  from  his  se¬ 
clusion.  Often  he  would  go  the  length  of  ab¬ 
senting  himself  from  home  altogetlier,  for  the 
space,  sometimes,  of  many  hours  ;  and  his  sister 
remembered  his  being  most  severely  chastised 
for  a  long  absence ;  at  which  he  did  not,  liow- 
ever,  shed  one  tear,  but  merely  said  “  it  was 
hard  indeed  to  be  whipped  for  reading.” 

Not  unfrequenlly  a  search  was  instituted. 
His  mother’s  house  was  close  to  the  fine  struc¬ 
ture  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  and  they  well  knew 
that  the  boy’s  favorite  haunts  were  the  aisles 
and  towers  of  that  noble  pile.  And  there  they 
would  find  the  truant,  seated  generally  by  the 
tomb  of  Canynge,  or  lodged  in  one  of  the  tow¬ 
ers,  reading  sometimes,  or — what  if  thus  early 
imagining  Rowley  ?  Stealing  away  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  he  would  constantly  awaken  the  solicitude  of 
his. friends,  to  whom  his  little  eccentricities  were 
already  the  source  of  much  uneasiness. 

When  eight  years  old,  Chatterton  was 
admitted  into  a  charity-school,  where  the 
scholars  were  boarded  and  clothed,  as  well 
as  instructed  in  reading  English,  writing, 
and  casting  accounts.  But  the  rules  of  the 
foundation,  and,  no  doubt,  its  charitable 
character,  did. not  agree  with  the  spirit  of 
the  young  genius;  and  he  declared  that  he 
here  could  not  learn  so  much  as  he  did  at 
home,  “for  he  had  not  books  enough.” 
Still,  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
was  noted  for  his  arithmetical  talent  The 
small  amount  of  pocket-money  which  was 
allowed  him  by  his  mother,  he  spent  at  the 
circulating  library;  reading,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  and  as  was  natural  for  one  so  greedy 
and  yet  undirected,  every  thing  that  came 
to  hand,  but  displaying  a  passion  for  an¬ 
tiquities,  especially  heraldry.  As  regarded 
his  social  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have 
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made  few  acquaintances  among  his  school¬ 
fellows,  and  only  with  those  of  a  thoughtful 
disposition. 

It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  when  he  first 
began  to  write  verses  ;  though  undoubtedly 
it  was  while  but  a  boy.  It  is  remarkable, 
how’ever,  that  when  of  an  age  at  w  hich  some¬ 
thing  lightsome,  or  that  might  attract  imme¬ 
diate  attention,  w'ould  be  likely  to  occupy 
a  boy,  Thomas  w'as  eagerly  engaged  in  some 
business,  mysterious  to  all  about  him  ;  the 
inference  being  now'  lliat  he  was  preparing 
for  the  Row  ley  poems. 

In  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Chatterton  resided 
— a  poor  back  tenenriHnt,  dismally  situated  in  a 
kind  of  court,  bt'hind  a  row  of  somewhat  better 
houses  that  fronted  the  street — there  was  a  small 
garret  which  had  been  used  as  a  lumber-room.  Of 
this  apartment  Chatterton  possessed  himself:  he 
kept  the  key,  and  suffered  no  one,  if  he  could  help 
it,  to  have  access  to  it.  In  it  w'ere  deposited  all 
his  pap-  rs  and  parchments,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  for  which  his  relations  found  no  other 
terms  than  “  rubbish”  and  “litter.” 

From  twelve  to  seven,  each  Saturday,  he  w'as 
always  at  home,  returning  punctually  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  the  clock  had  struck,  to  his  little  nwm 
and  shut  himself  up.  In  this  room  he  always  had 
by  him  a  great  piece  of  ochre  in  a  brown  pan, 
ponnce-bags  full  of  charcoal-dust,  which  he  had 
from  a  Miss  Sanger,  a  neighbor ;  also  a  bottle  of 
black-lead  powder,  which  they  once  took  to  clean 
the  stove  w’ith,  and  made  him  very  angry.  Every 
holiday  almost  he  passed  at  home  ;  and  often, 
having  bcfcn  denied  the  key  when  he  wanted  it  j 
(because  they  ihonglit  he  hurt  his  health  and  made 
himself  dirty),  he  would  come  to  Mrs.  Edkins,  and 
kiss  her  cheek,  and  coax  her  to  get  it  for  him, 
using  I  lie  most  persuasive  expressions  to  effect  his 
end  ;  so  that  this  eagerness  of  his  to  be  in  this  room 
so  much  ahme,  the  apparatus,  the  parchments  (for 
Iu{  was  not  then  indentured  to  Mr.  Lambert),  both 
plain  as  w'ell  as  written  on,  and  the  begrimed  figure 
he  always  preseuited  when  he  came  down  at  tea- 
time,  his  face  exhibiting  many  stains  of  black  and 
yellow — ail  these  circumstances  began  to  alarm 
them  ;  and  w'h«  n  she  could  gel  into  his  room,  she 
would  be  very  inquisitive,  and  peep  about  at  every 
tbiiisf.  Once  li**  put  bis  foot  on  a  parchment,  on 
the  floor,  to  prevent  her  from  taking  it  up  ;  saying, 

“  You  are  too  curious  and  clear-sighted — i  wish 
you  would  bide  out  of  the  room  :  it  is  my  room.” 
To  this  she  answered  by  telling  him  it  was  only  a 
general  lumber  room,  ami  that  she  wanted  some 
parchmeiii  to  make  lliread-papers  of:  but  he  was 
oft'cmled,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  touch  any  of  j 
them,  not  even  those  that  were  not  written  on ;  but  j 
at  last,  with  a  voice  of  entreaty,  said,  “  Pray  don’t  | 
touch  any  thing  lien’,”  and  seemed  very  anxious  | 
to  get  her  away :  and  this-  increased  her  fears  lest  ] 
hf*  should  be  doing  something  improper,  knowiiijr  j 
his  want  of  money  and  ambition  to  appear  like  1 
o’ln>rs.  At  last  they  got  a  strange  idea  that  these  i 
colors  wrro  to  color  himself;  and  that,  perhaps,  j 
he  would  join  some  gipsies,  one  day  or  other,  as  he 
seemed  so  discontented  with  his  station  in  life, 
and  unhappy. 


[ 

It  is  not  of  course  certainly  known  which 
of  the  Rowley  pieces  was  first  fabricated  ; 
although  the  probability  is  that  in  the  case 
of  an  author  who  was  so  fertile,  ingenious, 
and  industrious  as  the  young  poet  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  they  were  composed  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired  or  tempted.  The  production  that 
was  earliest  in  the  field  was  a  genealogical 
account,  called  the  Burgum  Pedigree,  of 
the  family  of  a  pew'terer  in  Bristol,  of  the 
name  of  Burgum,  a  vain  body  and  ready  to 
be  duped.  For  this  Chatterton  received 
five  shillings  ;  a  reward  which  must  have 
fed  his  vanity,  and  served  to  induce  him  to 
make  another  experiment,  and  which  might 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  heraldic 
tree.  In  this  he  flattered  the  pewterer  not 
only  with  a  descent  from  noble  families, 
but  an  alliance  with  a  poet ;  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deception  and  crown  the  effort, 
he  produced  “  The  Romaunte  of  the 
Cnyghte”  as  writen  by  John  de  Bergham. 

This  poem  Chatterton  had  transcribed  in  all  its 
genuine  orthography ;  and,  the  belter  to  elucidate 
its  beauties  as  Mr.  Burgum  was  unskilled  in  Gothic 
lore,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  modernized  version, 
by  himself.  “  To  give  you,”  says  he  to  the  pew’- 
terer,  “  an  idea  of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  take  the 
following  piece,  wrote  by  him  (John  de  Bergham), 
about  1320.”  This  was  not  all ;  he  adds  a  list  of 
some  of  the  works  of  which  this  said  ancestor  was 
the  author.  ‘‘  This  John  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ornameuts  of  the  age  in  w’hich  he  lived.  He  wrote 
several  books,  and  translated  some  of  the  Iliad, 
under  the  title  Romance  of  Troy  ;  which  possibly 
may  be  the  book  alluded  to  in  the  following  French 
memoire  :  ‘  Un  Lyvre  ke  parle  dequartoe  principal 
gesles,  et  de  Charles;  the  romaunce  Titus  et  Ves¬ 
pasian,  le  romaunce  de  Agyres;  )e  romaunce  de 
Marchaimce,  le  romaunce  de  Edmund  et  Agoland, 
Ic  Riband  par  Monsieur  Iscannus,  le  romaunce  de 
Tibbot  de  Arable,  le  romaunce  de  'I'roys,’  &.c.” 
He  brought  likewise  the  De  Bergham  arms  “labo¬ 
riously  painted’’  on  parchment.  In  this  second 
portion  of  the  pedigree,  the  “account”  is  carried 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
there,  as  the  pewterer  was  not  unlikely  to  know 
something  of  his  ancestry — it  being  only  n-inovi^d 
by  a  period  of  a  hundred  years — Chatterton  very 
wisely  slopped. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Thomas  was  ar¬ 
ticled,  as  an  apprentice,  to  Mr.  John  Lam¬ 
bert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol.  Here  he  was 
treated  as  a  clerk  in  a  very  humble  capaci¬ 
ty.  The  trustees  of  the  charity  school  paid 
the  apprentice  fee.  These  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  understood  to  have  irri¬ 
tated  the  morbidly  proud  temperament  of 
the  lad  ;  and  most  likely  the  stated  number 
of  hours  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the  at¬ 
torney’s  office,  whether  employed  or  not, — 
seeing  that  he  was  thereby  prevented,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  short  space  each  day,  from  pur- 
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suing  his  secret  occupation  in  his  own 
room, — was  a  subject  of  disgust.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
faithful  apprentice,  and  in  regard  to  general 
conduct,  no  way  exceptionable. 

Tliere  was  very  little  business  transacted  in 
Lnnibcrt’s  office  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  tliree  hours,  Chatterton  had  the  whole  day  to 
himself.  He  was  kept  sufficiently  strict,  however; 
beinof  sent  to  the  office  everv  morninor  at  eiHit 
o’ch)tk,  where  he  remained,  omitting  the  sixty 
minutes  allotted  for  dinner,  till  the  clock  stood  at 
the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  He  was  then  at 
liberty  till  ten  o’clock,  at  which  time  the  family 
went  to  b(  d.  When  in  the  house,  W'hich  was  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  office,  he  was  confined  to  the 
kitchen  ;  he  slept  with  the  foot-boy,  and  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  other  indignities  of  a  like  nature.  His 
pride,  w’hich  characterized  him,  took  offence  at  this 
mortifying  treatment,  and  he  became  gloomy  and 
sullen,  exhibiting  frequent  fits  of  ill-temper. 

Lambert,  indeed,  was  a  vulgar,  insolent,  impe- 
riou.s  man  ;  who,  because  the  boy  wrote  poetry, 
was  of  a  m3lancholy  and  contemplative  disposition, 
and  disposed  to  study  and  reading,  thought  him  a 
fit  oi)j»'ct  of  insult  and  contemptuous  usage.  Yet, 
notwithstandinsr*  he  bears  the  highest  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  Chatterton,  to  his  regularity  in  his 
profession,  his  punctual  attendance  on  all  the  du¬ 
ties  required  of  him,  and  admits  that  he  once  only 
had  occasion  to  correct  him.  And  then  Chatterton 
must  needs  satirize  the  head-master  of  the  school 
he  had  just  left,  a  Mr.  Warner,  in  an  anonymous 
letter,  written  in  very  abusive  terms,  but  which  the 
handwriting,  only  partially  disguised,  and  the  tex- 
ture  of  the  paper,  being  the  same  as  that  used  in 
tlie  office,  brought  borne  to  the  real  culprit.  On 
this  occasion  he  struck  him  a  few  blow's. 

Cliatterton  was  a  good  apprentice.  There  are 
still  extant  in  his  handwriting  a  folio  book  of  law- 
forms  and  precedents ;  containing  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  closely  w'ritten  pages  ;  also  thirty- 
six  pages  in  another  book  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  noting-book  are  thirty-six  notarial  acts,  besides 
many  notices  and  letters  transcribed  in  the  ordi- 
.nary  hook.  These  were  done  independently  of  his 
regular  duties.  At  night,  punctually  as  the  clock 
struck  ten,  he  would  be  at  Mr.  Lambert’s  door. 
**  We  saw*  him,”  his  sister  writes,  “  most  evenings 
before  nine  ;  and  he  would  in  general  stay  to  the 
limits  of  his  time,  which  w'as  ten.  He  was  seldom 
two  evenings  together  without  seeing  us.”  The 
time  also  which  was  at  his  command,  w'hen  he  ne¬ 
glected  to  visit  his  friends,  was  generally  spent  in 
solitary  rambles.  Mr.  Lambert  says  that  he  never 
knew  him  in  bad  company,  or  suspected  him  of  any 
inclination  thereto. 

The  two  hours  a  day  and  the  Sundays, 
which  Chatterton  had  for  his  own*  favorite 
pursuits,  did  not  constitute  all  the  time 
w’hich  he  devoted  to  them.  His  sister’s 
account  shows  that  much  of  the  night  was 
spent  by  him  awake  and  in  study.  They 
heard  him  frequently  say  that  “  he  found  he 
studied  best  towards  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  would  sit  up  all  night,  and  write  by 


moonlight.”  He  also  w'ould  seldom  eat 
animal  food;  “not,  like  Byron,  for  fear  of 
getting  fat,  but  like  Shelley,  because  he 
supposed  it  to  impair  the  intellect.”  We 
are  also  told  that  he  never  tasted  strong 
liquors  ;  but  lived  “  upon  a  tart  only,  and 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  pure  spring 
water.”  “Sometimes  his  mother  would 
tempt  him,  when  he  paid  her  a  visit,  with 
the  offer  of  a  hot  meal  ;  to  which  he  would 
reply,  that  he  had  a  work  in  hand,  and  must 
not  make  himself  more  stupid  than  God  had 
made  him.”  But  even  the  leisure  amid  the 
dull  routine  of  the  attorney’s  office  was  not 
likely,  by  such  an  aspiring  and  enthusiastic 
youth,  to  be  wasted  apart  from  the  dreams 
and  the  work  in  hand  which  are  identified 
with  the  name  of  Chatterton. 

There  was  in  Lambert’s  office-hbrary,  among  a 
heap  of  law-books  possessing  little  interest  to  Cl»al- 
terton,  an  old  copy  of  Camden’s  Britannia.  From 
a  bookseller  of  Bristol  he  obtained,  as  a  loan,  an 
edition  of  Speight’s  Chaucer,  which  every  body 
knows  to  be  in  black  letter  ;  and  for  his  own  use 
compiled  from  the  scanty  glossary  which  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  that  work  a  counter-glossary,  having  for 
its  arrangement,  in  something  like  alphabetical 
order,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  n Terence,  the  words  in 
modern  English,  with  the  word  corresponding  to 
«  ach  in  the  antiquated  diction  of  Chancer.  The 
books,  however,  from  which  he  derived  most  assist¬ 
ance,  were  the  English  Dictionaries  of  Kers(y  and 
Bailey  ;  from  which  it  has  bi'on  incontestably 
proved  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  obsolete  w  ords 
employed  in  the  Kowley  poems  were  obtained.  He 
had  access  also  to  the  old  library  at  Bristol,  in 
which  were  to  be  consulted  such  works  as  Holin- 
slied’s  Chronicles,  Gcoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  Ful¬ 
ler’s  Church  History. 

Chatterton  was  now  prepared  as  well  as 
inclined  to  practise  his  deceptions  upon  a 
wider  scale,  and  wiser  heads  than  the  pewter- 
er  presented.  In  the  year  1768,  when  a  new 
bridge  was  completed  at  Bristol,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal^  from  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  “  Dunhelmus 
Bristolensis,”  “a  description  of  the  Mayor’s 
first  passing  over  the  old  bridge,  taken  from 
an  old  manuscript.”  At  the  office  of  the 
journal  no  one  could  tell  who  sent  the  con¬ 
tribution  or  who  had  discovered  the  alleged 
original.  On  the  appearance  of  a  second 
paper,  however,  Chatterton  w’as  recognised 
as  the  correspondent,  and  was  instantly  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Bristolian  antiquaries,  who 
never  suspected  the  trick,  in  order  to  have 
a  sight  and  an  account  of  the  original ;  ac¬ 
companying  their  application  with  threats, 
although  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  story,  that  it  had  been  found 
among  manuscripts  belonging  to  his  father, 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  chest  in  Red- 
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clifTe  church.  We  must  add  some  partic¬ 
ulars  with  regard  to  this  muniment-coffer. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Bristol,  which  was  founded  or  rebuilt  by 
W.  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  a 
room  in  which  were  deposited  six  or  seven 
chests,  one  of  which  was  called  xVIr.  Ca- 
nynge’s  coffer.  This  chest  had  formerly 
been  secured  by  six  keys,  intrusted  to  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the 
keys  were  lost ;  and  when,  about  1727,  a 
notion  prevailed  that  the  chest  contained 
some  title-deeds,  an  order  was  made  for 
its  examination  by  an  attorney  and  the  locks 
were  broken  open.  The  deeds  found  in  it 
were  taken  away ;  but  a  number  of  other 
manuscripts  were. left  exposed  to  casual 
depredation.  Many  of  them  were  carried 
off ;  but  the  father  of  Chatterton,  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  sexton  affording  particular 
opportunities,  was  insatiable  in  his  plun¬ 
der,  and  removed  baskets  full  of  parch¬ 
ments  ;  of  which  however  he  made  no  bet¬ 
ter  use  than  as  covers  to  books.  Young 
Chatterton  has  been  said,  soon  after  the 
conunencement  of  his  clerkship,  to  have 
been  accidentally  struck  with  one  of  these 
parchments,  converted  into  his  mother’s 
thread-paper,  and  on  inquiry,  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  un¬ 
used.  Whatever  was  the  fact  of  his  first 
knowledge  of  them,  it  is  probable  that  he 
early  formed  the  design  of  converting  the 
circumstance  into  a  system  of  literary  for- 
gery. 

Every  attempt  of  the  kind  had  hitherto 
encouraged  the  youth  ;  and  still  farther  to 
flatter  him,  Mr.  Calcott,  the  partner  of  the 
pewterer  Burguin,  and  a  person  of  some 
literary  curiositj'^,  calls  upon  Thomas,  to 
learn  something  more  about  the  contents 
of  the  old  chest. 

With  this  gentleman  our  friend  is  disposed  to 
be  somewhat  communicative.  He  gives  him  a 
copy  of  the  Bristowe  Tragedy*  Rowley’s  Epitaph 
upon  Canynge’s  Ancestor,  and  other  smaller 
pieces.  In  a  few  days  aftewards,  he  gives  him  the 
Vellow  Roil.  About  this  period,  Mr.  Barrett,  a 
surgeon  of  Bristol,  and  a  man  of  great  respectabil¬ 
ity,  has  unilertakcn  to  publish  a  history  of  Bristol, 
and  is  anxiously  collecting  materials  for  that  work. 
His  friends,  eager  to  procure  him  intelligence,  fail 
not  to  apprise  him  of  the  treasure  of  ancient  poems 
and  other  manuscripts  relative  to  Bristol,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  oaken  repository  in 
R  'dcliffe  church.  Mr.  Calcott  hastens,  specimens 
in  hand,  to  his  study.  The  poems  are  examined, 
pronounced  authentic,  and  Chatterton  is  introduced 
to  tlie  believing  historian  ;  whom  he  immediately 
supplies,  not  only  with  poems,  but  with  materials 
of  the  utmost  value  for  his  own  work.  It  is  Mr. 
Barrett's  purpose  to  collect  information  on  the 
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subject  of  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  Chatterton  undertakes  to  examine  the  papers 
of  Rowley  for  that  purpose;  and  in  a  few  days 
brings  him  a  true  and  partic-dar  account  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  Bristol,  which  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  the  sites  of  the  existing  structures.  The  his¬ 
torian  entertains  no  doul»t  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  document ;  rewards  his  young  friend  witli  a 
sum  of  money  ;  and  ('hatterton,  more  elated  than 
ever,  goes  off  to  coin  his  brains  afresh,  and  invent, 
not  only  churches,  but  castles,  and  even  palaces. 

And  from  time  to  time  does  he  furnish 
Mr.  Barrett  with  similar  documents,  of 
such  magnitude,  moreover,  that  as  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  publish  them,  they  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  large  quar¬ 
to  volume,  a  work  otherwise  of  considera¬ 
ble  value  and  research.  Besides  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett’s  book  was  the  means  of  extending 
Chatterton’s  fame,  so  as  to  feed  his  propen¬ 
sity.  His  constitutional  temperament  con¬ 
tinued  also  to  develop  itself  more  fully; 
leading  people  to  think  that  he  was  going 
mad.  “  For  days  together,  he  would  hardly 
utter  a  word  ;  he  would  enter  and  quit  his 
master’s  house  without  deigning  to  address 
a  single  individual.”  However,  his  studies 
extended  as  well  as  his  ambition  ;  medicine 
and  Latin  coming  in  fora  share  of  his  time, 
for  a  short  period.  In  December  of  1768,  he 
wrote  anonymously  to  Dodsley,  intimating 
that  the  writer  could  procure  a  variety  of 
productions,  “wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a 
priest  of  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  and  Edward  the  Fourth,” 
and  offering  to  transmit  copies.  In  the 
February  following  Chatterton  wrote  in 
more  direct  and  explicit  terms,  saying  that 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a 
tragedy  called  Ella,  of  which  he  not  only 
pronounced  a  high  opinion,  but  furnished  a 
specimen.  He  required  a  guinea  for  a 
copy,  alleging  that  the  possessor  absolute¬ 
ly  refused  giving  one,  “  unless  I  give  him  a 
guinea  for  a  consideration.”  But  Dodsley 
does  not  appear  to  have  paid  any  such  heed 
to  these  letters  as  amounted  to  a  money  re¬ 
turn. 

Chatterton  next  made  a  holder  attempt, 
addressing  Horace  Walpole.  The  letter  is 
dated  March,  and  runs  thus: — “Sir, — be¬ 
ing  versed  a  little  in  antiquities,  I  have  met 
with  several  curious  manuscripts,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  of  service  to 
you  in  any  future  edition  of  your  truly  en¬ 
tertaining  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  In  cor¬ 
recting  the  mistakes  (if  any)  in  the  notes, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  your  most  humble 
servant,  Thomas  Chatterton.” 

The  curious  manuscripts  consisted  of  a 
pretended  History  of  Painting  in  Great 
Britain,  going  hack  to  its  alleged  introduc- 
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tion  in  the  time  of  Hengist,  whose  heraldic 
bearings  and  those  of  the  period  were  also 
described.  There  were  also  added  some 
notes,  and  a  poem  of  a  certain  priest,  “  who 
was  inducted  in  1786.”  Walpole’s  skill 
w’as  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  suspect  the 
heraldry  of  the  story  ;  but  he  sent  a  polite 
reply,  intimating  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Saxon  language,  yet  willing  to  receive 
more  specimens,  and  that  he  might  even  be 
induced  to  further  the  publication  of  Row- 
ley’s  poems.  Chatterton  was  emboldened, 
and  supplied  Walpole  with  not  merely  a  va¬ 
riety  of  specimens,  but  with  an  account  of 
his  condition,  and  a  hint  about  patronage. 
The  specimens  were  submitted  to  Gray 
and  Mason,  who  pronounced  them  fabrica¬ 
tions.  Walpole  now  wrote  to  Chatterton 
more  guardedly  and  coolly,  tendering  some 
good  advice;  but  delaying  to  return  the 
manuscripts. 

About  the  same  time  the  poet,  among 
other  wayward  notions,  bethought  himself 
of  becoming  a  Methodist  preacher,  although 
he  had  grown  skeptical  in  a  religious  sense. 
He  also  gave  heed  to  his  satirical  powers, 
and  bred  himself  sundry  enemies.  Bristol 
and  the  attorneyship  had  become  altogether 
distasteful  to  him  ;  and  as  he  had  already 
been  a  contributor  to  several  London  pe¬ 
riodicals,  he  at  last  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  metropolis,  as  a  literary  ad¬ 
venturer.  How  he  arranged  matters  with 
his  master,  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  but 
with  some  pecuniary  assistance  by  his 
friends  he  reached,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1770,  the  grand  sphere  of  his  ambitious 
hopes.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  in  the  following  san¬ 
guine  terms: 

I  am  settled,  and  in  such  a  settlement  as  I  would 
desire.  I  get  four  guineas  a  month  by  one  maga¬ 
zine  :  shall  engage  to  write  a  history  of  England 
and  other  pieces,  which  will  more  than  double  that 
sum.  Occasional  essays  for  the  daily  papers  would 
more  than  support  me.  What  a  glorious  prospect ! 
Mr.  Wilkes  knew  me  by  my  writings  since  1  first 
corresponded  with  the  booksellers  here.  I  shall 
visit  him  next  w  eek,  and  by  his  interest  will  insure 
Mrs.  Balance  the  Trinity  House.  He  affirmed, 
that  what  Mr.  Fell  had  of  mine  could  not  be  the 
writings  of  a  youth ;  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  author.  By  the  means  of  another  bookseller  I 
shall  be  introduced  to  Townsend  and  Saw  bridge. 

1  am  quite  familiar  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House, 
and  know'  all  the  geniuses  there.  A  character  is 
now  unnecessary ;  an  author  carries  his  character 
in  his  pen.  My  sister  w'ill  improve  herself  in  draw- 
ing.  My  grandmother  is,  i  hope,  well.  Bristol’s 
mercenary  walls  were  never  destined  to  hold  me — 
there  1  was  out  of  my  element ;  now  I  am  in  it — 
liondon.  Good  God !  how  superior  is  London  to 
that  despicable  place  Bristol.  Here  is  none  of  your 
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little  meannesses,  none  of  your  mercenary  securi¬ 
ties,  which  di.sgrace  that  miserable  hamlet.  Dress, 
which  is  in  Bristol  an  eterrjal  fund  of  scandal,  is 
here  only  introduced  as  a  subject  of  taste  :  if  a  man 
dresses  well  he  has  taste ;  if  careless,  he  has  his 
own  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  is  pn'dent.  Need  1 
remind  you  of  the  contrast?  The  poverty  of  au¬ 
thors  is  a  common  observation,  but  not  alw-ays  a 
true  one.  No  author  can  be  poor  who  understands 
the  arts  of  booksellers.  Without  this  necessary 
knowledge,  the  greatest  genius  may  starve  ;  and 
w'ith  it,  the  greatest  dunce  live  in  splendor.  This 
knawledge  1  have  pretty  w'oll  dipped  into. 

Again,  and  a  few  days  later  : 

Matters  goon  sw’immingly.  Mr.  Fell  having 
offended  certain  persons,  they  have  set  hia  cre¬ 
ditors  upon  him,  and  he  is  safe  in  the  King’s 
Bench.  I  have  been  bettered  by  this  accident ; 
his  successors  in  the  Kreeholder^s  Magazin* 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  will  be  glad  to 
engage  me  on  mv  ow'n  terms.  Mr.  Edmunds 
has  been  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  throwm  into  Newgate. 
His  misfortunes  will  be  to  me  of  no  little  service. 
Last  w'eek,  being  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  The¬ 
atre,  I  contracted  an  immediate  acquaintance 
(which  you  know’  is  no  hard  task  to  me)  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  Cheapside,  partner  in  a 
music  shop,  the  greatest  in  the  city.  Hearing 
I  could  write,  he  desired  me  to  w’rite  a  few’  songs 
for  him.  This  I  did  the  same  night,  and  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  him  the  next  morning.  These  he 
showed  to  a  doctor  in  music ;  and  I  am  invited 
to  treat  with  this  doctor,  on  the  footing  of  a  com¬ 
poser,  for  Ranelagh,  and  the  Gardens.  Bravo! 
hey  boys,  up  w’^e  go  !  Besides  the  advantage  of 
visiting  these  expensive  and  polite  places  gratis, 
my  vanity  w’ill  be  fed  w’ith  the  sight  of  my  name 
in  copper-plate,  and  my  sister  will  receive  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  printed  songs,  the  words  by  her  brother. 
These  are  not  all  my  acquisitions :  a  gentleman, 
who  knew  me  at  the  Chapter  as  an  author,  w’ould 
have  introduced  me  to  the  young  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  in  his  intended  general  tour.  But, 
alas !  I  spake  no  tongue  but  my  own. 

And  again  on  the  30th  May  : 

My  present  profession  obliges  me  to  frequent 
places  of  the  best  resort.  To  begin  with  what 
every  female  conversation  begins  with,  dress  :  1 
employ  my  money  in  fitting  myself  fashionably 
and  getting  into  good  company ;  this  last  article 
alw'ays  brings  me  in  interest.  But  1  have  en¬ 
gaged  to  live  with  a  gentleman,  the  brother  of  a 
lord,  (a  Scotch  one  indeed,)  who  is  going  to  ad¬ 
vance  pretty  deeply  into  the  bookselling  branch¬ 
es.  I  shall  have  lodging  and  boarding,  genteel 
and  elegant,  gratis :  this  article,  in  the  quarter 
of  the  town  he  lives,  w’ith  w'orse  accommodations, 
would  be  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  I  shall  have 
likewise  no  inconsiderable  premium,  and  assure 
yourself  every  month  shall  end  to  your  advan¬ 
tage.  I  will  send  you  tw’o  silks  this  summer; 
and  expect  in  answer  to  this,  what  colors  you 
prefer.  My  mother  shall  not  be  forgotten.  My 
employment  shall  be  w'riting  a  voluminous  histo¬ 
ry  of  London  ;  to  appear  in  numbers,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  winter.  As  this  will  not,  like 
writing  political  essays,  oblige  me  to  go  to  the  cof- 
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fee-house,  1  shall  he  able  to  serve  you  the  more 
by  it ;  but  it  will  necessitate  me  to  go  to  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Coventry,  and  every  col¬ 
legiate  church  near ;  not  at  all  disagreeable  jour- 
nies,  and  not  to  me  expensive.  The  manuscript 
glossary  1  mentioned  in  my  last,  must  not  be 
omitted.  If  money  flowed  as  fast  upon  me  as 
honors,  I  would  give  you  a  portion  of  £5,000. 
You  have,  doubtless,  heard  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
remonstrating  and  addressing  the  King;  but  it 
will  be  a  piece  of  news  to  inform  you  that  1  have 
been  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  occasion. 
Having  addressed  an  essay  to  his  lordship,  it 
was  very  well  received,  perhaps  better  than  it  de¬ 
served  ;  and  1  waited  on  his  lordship  to  have  his 
approbation  to  address  a  second  letter  to  him,  on 
the  subject  of  the  remonstrance  and  his  recep¬ 
tion.  His  lordship  received  me  as  politely  as  a 
citizen  could  ;  and  warmly  invited  me  to  call  on 
him  again.  The  rest  is  a  secret.  But  the  devil 
of  the  matter  is,  there  is  no  money  to  be  got  on 
this  side  of  the  question.  Interest  is  on  the  other 
side.  But  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write 
on  both  sides.  I  believe  1  may  be  introduced 
(and  if  1  am  not.  I’ll  introduce  myself)  to  a  ruling 
power  in  the  court  party. 

This  last  letter  also  says  that  “  I  might 
have  a  recommendation  to  Sir  George  Cole- 
brook,  an  East  India  Director,  as  qualified 
for  an  office  no  ways  despicable  ;  but  I  shall 
not  take  a  step  to  the  sea  whilst  I  can  con¬ 
tinue  on  land.”  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the 
sort  of  insane  hopefulness  and  boastings  in 
these  letters,  this  last  mentioned  statement 
about  the  sm  and  land^  looks  very  like  des¬ 
perate  circumstances.  The  fact  is,  as  is 
proved  by  Chalterton’s  uniform  asseverations 
about  the  Rowley  poems,  his  word  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  reliance.  Allowance  may  be 
made  for  his  imaginary  castles,  and  even  for 
his  enthusiasm  becoming  the  dupe  of  his 
own  fabrications.  But  still,  it  must  be  from 
other  sources  that  certainty  is  to  be  attain¬ 
ed  relative  to  his  condition  and  doings  from 
the  moment  he  arrived  in  London.  Hear 
how  he  writes  about  a  month  before  commit¬ 
ting  suicide,  and  after  he  had  removed  to 
Mrs.  Angel’s,  a  dress-maker  in  Brook-street, 
Holborn  : 

“  20th  July,  1770. 

“I  am  now  about  an  oratorio,  which, 
when  finished,  will  purchase  you  a  gown. 
You  may  be  certain  of  seeing  me  before  the 
1st  Jan.,  1771.  The  clearance  is  immaterial. 
My  mother  may  expect  more  patterns. 
Almost  all  the  next  Town  and  Country  Alagn. 
zine  is  mine.  I  have  a  universal  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  my  company  is  courted  everywhere, 
and,  could  I  humble  myself  to  go  into  a 
compter,  could  have  had  twenty  places  be¬ 
fore  now  :  but  I  must  be  among  the  great ; 
state  matters  suit  me  better  than  commer¬ 
cial.  The  ladies  are  not  out  of  my  acquaini- 
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ance.  I  have  a  deal  of  business  now,  and 
must  therefore  bid  you  adieu.  You  will 
have  a  longer  letter  from  me  soon,  and  more 
to  the  purpose. 

Yours,  T.  C.” 

If  there  was  not  gross  invention  in  this 
account,  in  order  to  gull  the  people  of 
Bristol  and  give  them  a  most  extravagant 
notion  of  his  importance,  there  was  a  delu¬ 
sion  bordering  on  the  dreams  of  a  madman. 
Most  likely  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  two 
elements, — of  deception  and  of  the  distor¬ 
tions  to  which  a  diseased  imagination  had 
so  habitually  lent  itself,  as  that  these  be¬ 
came  like  a  second  nature  to  him.  That  at 
the  very  time  he  thus  wrote,  his  hands  were 
full  of  w'ork,  there  is  no  question.  The  as¬ 
certained  fact  is  that  he  contributed  to  most 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day  ;  and 
fearlessly,  without  any  apparent  diffidence, 
not  only  writing  on  both  sides  of  party  ques¬ 
tions,  but  composing,  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  tales  in  prose,  and  pieces  of  poetry 
in  all  its  styles  and  departments, — the  sen¬ 
timental,  the  satirical,  and  the  lyrical.  He 
even  essayed  the  drama,  and  had  a  bur¬ 
lesque  burletta,  which  was  set  to  music  and 
performed  at  Marylebone  Gardens.  For 
this  production,  “The  Revenge,”  he  is  said 
to  have  received  five  guineas. 

It  is  unknown  what  were  the  receipts 
from  his  combined  exertions.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  merely  pre¬ 
carious,  but  inadequate  to  his  wants.  He 
was  even  so  driven,  that  he  contemplated 
taking  the  situation  of  a  surgeon’s  mate  to 
the  African  coast,  and  which  must  have  in¬ 
volved  the  relinquishment  of  his  grand 
literary  dreams.  Still,  he  appears  to  have 
used  every  endeavor  to  screen  the  extent 
and  even  the  existence  of  his  privations.  It 
is  believed  that  he  had  moved  from  one 
lodging  to  Mrs.  Angel’s  on  this  account; 
and  now  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
An  apothecary  in  Brook-street  informed  Mr. 
Warton,  that  while  Chatterton  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  frequently  called  at  the 
shop,  and  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  dine  or 
sup  with  him  in  vain.  One  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  human  frailty  so  far  prevailed  over  his 
dignity  or  pride,  as  to  tempt  him  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  regale  of  a  barrel  of  oysters, 
when  he  was  observed  to  eat  most  vora¬ 
ciously.  A  barber’s  wdfe  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  afforded  ample  testimony,  both 
as  to  his  poverty  and  his  pride.  She  re¬ 
ported  that  “Mrs.  Angel  told  her,  after  his 
death,  that  on  the  24th  of  August,  as  she 
knew  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or 
three  days,  she  begged  he  would  take  some 
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dinner  with  her  ;  but  he  was  offended  at  her  say  were  never  the  diction  of  any  one  age 
expressions,  which  seemed  to  hint  he  was  of  English  literature,  but  are  culled  from 
in  want,  and  assured  her  he  was  not  glossaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
hungry.”  In  these  desperate  circumstan-  peculiarities  have  thrown  a  veil  over  the 


ces,  his  mind,  uncorrected  it  is  to  be  feared 
by  religious  principles,  reverted  to  what  he 
had  accustomed  himself  to  regard  as  a  last 
resource.  As  appears  by  the  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest,  he  swallowed  arsenic  in  water,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1770,  and  died  in  con¬ 
sequence  thereof  the  next  day.  He  was 
buried  in  a  shell,  in  the  burying-ground  of 
Shoe-lane  workhouse.  Whatever  unfinish¬ 
ed  pieces  he  might  have,  he  had  cautiously 
destroyed  ;  and  his  room,  when  broken 
open,  was  found  covered  with  little  scraps 
of  paper. 

Thus  perished  the  poetic  prodigy  of 
Bristol,  \vhen  three  months  short  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  miracle  in 
sundry  respects.  Not  only  was  his  preco¬ 
city  marvellous  ;  but  his  confidence,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  pride  knew  no  bounds.  “It  is  my 
pride,  my  damned,  native,  unconquerable 
pride,”  he  says  on  one  occasion,  “  that 
plunges  me  into  distraction.  You  must 
know  that  19-20ths  of  my  composition  is 
pride.”  And  then  his  industry,  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  productions,  would  have 
been  accounted  sufficient  for  a  writer  and 
poet  who  had  reached  a  good  old  age  ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
thej^  grew  into  bulk  and  beauty,  but  allow¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  time,  ease,  education, 
and  support  to  have  attended  the  author. 

The  Works  and  the  Life  of  Chatterton 
have  given  rise  to  more  of  speculation  and 
controversy,  than  almost  any  other  literary 
subject  of  a  purely  English  nature.  It  is 
now,  however,  admitted  by  all  competent 
judges,  that  the  most  wonderful  of  his  pro-  ’ 
ductions  were  pertinaciously  attributed  by 
him  to  a  purely  fictitious  character,  placed 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  internal  evi¬ 
dence  alone  sets  the  question  at  rest.  But 
we  must  go  farther  into  it. 

Rowley’s  poems  consist  of  pieces  of  all 
the  principal  classes  of  poetical  composi¬ 
tion, — tragedies,  lyric  and  heroic  poems, 
pastorals,  epistles,  ballads,  &c.  Many  of 
them  abound  in  sublimity  and  beauty,  and 
display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition :  yet  there  is 
also  much  of  the  common-place  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected 
from  a  juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was 
greater  than  his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed 
his  mind  upon  stores  collected  with  more 
avidity  than  choice-  The  spelling  is  de¬ 
signedly  uncouth  ;  and  strange  words  are 
copiously  besprinkled,  which  good  judges 


defects  of  the  poems,  and  have  aggrandized 
their  beauties,  by  referring  the  imagination, 
even  of  those  who  were  disbelievers  of  their 
genuineness,  to  a  remote  age,  when  they 
would  have  been  really  wonders.  That  an 
unknown  writer  of  the  lith  century  should, 
in  productions  never  heard  of,  but  made  to 
be  locked  in  a  chest,  so  far  surpass  the  taste 
and  attainments  of  his  age,  as  to  unite 
pieces  of  uniform  correctness,  free  from 
all  vulgarity,  requiring  nothing  but  a  change 
of  spelling  to  become  harmonious  to  a 
modern  ear,  and  even  containing  measures 
peculiar  to  the  present  age  of  English  poet¬ 
ry,  has  been  pronounced  a  moral  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  while,  that  such  could  be  produced 
by  a  boy  of  fifteen,  is  marvellous,  and  must 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Chatterton  among 
those  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
premature  genius. 

Whether,  had  Chatterton  lived  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  risen 
to,  so  as  to  maintain,  the  very  first  rank  of 
English  poetry,  has  been  a  point  for  specu¬ 
lation.  The  high  promise  of  youth  is  not 
always  fulfilled  in  riper  years.  Besides,  the 
fabricator  of  Rowley’s  poems  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  too  volatile  disposition  to 
have  allowed  him  steadily  to  cultivate  his 
imagination,  or  to  pursue  perfection  in  any 
one  walk ;  even  had  his  mental  powers  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  perverted  or  exhausted  by 
disease. 

The  poems  of  Chatterton  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  ascribed  to 
Rowley,  and  those  which  he  avowed  to  be 
his  own.  But  here  an  extraordinary  differ¬ 
ence  appears  ;  for  the  former  are  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  latter  in  poetical  power  and 
die  ion.  And  yet  this  difference  may  be 
accounted  for,  and  has  been  done,  in  the 
following  way  : — he  produced  the  antiqua¬ 
ted  poems  by  throwing  the  whole  powers 
and  energies  of  his  extraordinary  talents  to¬ 
wards  the  acquisition  of  an  obsolete  lan¬ 
guage  and  peculiar  style,  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  a  deep-laid  deception.  Having  acquir¬ 
ed  the  due  skill  in  ancient  lore  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  project,  he  had  to  create  the 
character  and  history  of  one  who  could  pro¬ 
perly  make  use  of  the  language  and  style  so 
acquired.  And  now,  relying  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  and  in  a  direction  of  his 
own  choice,  he  went  like  a  giant,  conscious 
of  his  potency,  to  work ;  stimulated  by  his 
favorite  ambition  of  imposing  upon  the  lit- 
1  erary  world. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  his  modern  poems, 
which  are  chiefly  satirical,  or  amatory,  he 
en^aired  in  a  style  of  composition  to  which 
he  had  not  prepared  himself  by  a  due  course 
of  time,  or  a  fond  partiality.  As  Rowley, 
he  had  put  forth  his  whole  strength,  and  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  describe 
scenes  of  antique  splendor  which  had  capti¬ 
vated  his  imagination  ;  but  when  he  wrote 
in  his  own  character  he  was  cramped  by 
being  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  every 
thought,  subject,  and  mode  of  expression, 
however  dear  to  him,  which  could  tend  to 
identify  the  style  of  Chalterton  with  that  of 
Kowley^  Besides,  and  even  with  all  his  en¬ 
ergies  and  imagination,  he  appears,  from 
the  habit  of  writing  as  a  fictitious  person¬ 
age,  and  in  a  strangely  obsolete  dialect,  to 
have  in  some  degree  formed  a  character  for 
his  supposed  Rowley,  superior  to  what  he  was 
capable  of  maintaining  in  his  own  person, 
and  when  the  real  took  the  place  of  the  ideal. 

It  has  also  been  justly  remarked  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
delight  which  Chatterton  appears  to  have 
experienced,  in  executing  his  numberless 
and  multifarious  impositions.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  art  and  avidity  with 
which  the  stripling  poet  seized  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  deceive  the  credulous,  was 
the  predominant  quality  which  elucidates 
his  character.  And  how  skilful  was  he  at 
literary  and  even  artistic  deception  ;  being 
alike  an  imitator  of  style,  of  .MSS.,  and  of 
drawings!  His  ruling  passion  was  not  the 
vanity  of  a  poet,  but  the  stoical  pride  of  tal¬ 
ent,  which  took  its  nourishmeiit  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  superiority  over  the  dupes 
who  were  gulled  by  him. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  order  of  ge¬ 
nius  which  characterized  Chatterton,  or 
the  peculiar  merit  of  his  works,  it  is  not 
easy,  it  would  not  be  safe,  to  speak  in  any 
positive  or  particular  terms.  That  he  was 
a  poet,  many  of  whose  productions  vie  in 
original  merit  with  pieces  long  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  sterling  and  standard,  no  one 
can  deny.  Ho  is  often  like  a  master,  both 
in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  His  satire 
was  less  happy,  and  was  personal  and  abu¬ 
sive,  rather  than  essential.  But  even  his 
earliest  productions,  and  such  as  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  his  own,  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  things.  One  of  these  which  is  said  to 
have  been  written  about  the  age  of  eleven, 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  premature 
powers  of  the  author.  The  piece  which 
we  refer  to  is  a  hymn  for  Christmas-day  ;  a 
few  of  its  verses  must  convince  any  reader 
that  the  boy’s  premature  powers  were  al¬ 
most  miraculous. 
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Almighty  Father  of  the  skies, 

O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise 
Like  incense  in  thy  sight ! 

Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade, 

The  texture  of  our  souls  were  made. 

Till  thy  command  gave  liglit. 

The  sun  of  glory  gleamed  the  ray, 

Retined  the  darkness  into  day, 

And  bid  the  vapors  fly  ; 

Impelled  by  His  eternal  love, 

He  left  his  palaces  above. 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day. 

When  God  appeared  in  mortal  clay. 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn. — 

When  the  Archangel’s  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer’s  praise, 

And  hailed  Salvation’s  morn  ?  - 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore  ; 

The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore. 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown  : 

Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod, 

Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
Tire  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears. 

Nor  bid  his  vengeance  rise  : 

He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  powers,  his  peace  invade. 

He  saw  with  mercy’s  eyes. 

It  is  true  that  Chatterton  has  been  exalt¬ 
ed  by  his  admirers  beyond  measure,  and 
made  to  be  a  precocious  Shakspeare.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  been  degraded  to  the 
capacity  of  a  mere  puerile  imitator.  But 
surely  this  latter  judgment  is  greatly  more 
that  of  a  person  who  is  steeled  to  every 
charitable  and  generous  sentiment,  than  of 
him  who  is  alive  to  the  inspirations,  al¬ 
though  frequently  the  erratic  lights,  of  an 
untaught  boy.  We  admit  that  there  was 
much  that  was  crude,  unshapen,  and  trifling, 
in  Thomas’s  effusions,  real  as  well  as  fabri- 
catory  ;  but  not  to  speak  of  the  wonder  of 
his  forgeries,  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced,  there  ought  to 
be  great  allowance  made  in  respect  of  a 
dreadful  disease,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  invoked  by  his  own 
wilful  and  perverse  course  ;  seeing  that 
there  was  constitutional  madness  in  the 
family,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  sub¬ 
mit  even  his  sister  to  restraint,  and  which 
also  re-appeared  in  her  son.  To  this  dread¬ 
ful  disease  it  has  been  remarked,  much  that 
seemed  vicious,  and  much  that  was  irrecon¬ 
cilable  in  his  character,  is  to  be  attributed. 
To  what  other  indeed,  but  disease,  can  we 
point  for  a  solution  of  his  alternate  fits  of 
melancholy  and  bursts  of  high  spirits,  of 
which  the  strange  paper,  entitled  his  w*i7/, 
o^ave  strong  manifestations;  presenting  a 
mixture  of  levity,  of  bitter  satire,  and  natu- 
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ral  despair  1  Indeed,  the  extravagant  hopes 
which  marked  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  suicide  which  sud¬ 
denly  closed  his  feverish  career,  all  an¬ 
nounce,  as  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Kevievv,  that  irregular  ambition  and  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  natural  progress  of  society, 
which  indicate  an  inflamed  imagination  and 
a  precarious  judgment. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  moral  character 
of  Chatterton, — we  do  not  find  any  thing 
conclusive  to  impugn  him  for  profligate  de¬ 
bauchery.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
have  been  exemplary  as  a  son,  also  for  tem¬ 
perance,  and  a  sense  of  dignity,  worthy  of 
himself.  It  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulo¬ 
gists,  and  also  by  his  extenuators,  that  his 
literary  fabrications  were  departures  from 
virtue,  and  which  at  best  must  be  set  down 
to  the  internal  satisfaction  of  imposing  up¬ 
on  the  world,  or  the  obstinacy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  an  assertion  which  had  been  hastily 
made.  Still,  all  this  was  done  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  not  only  of  a  poetical  reputation,  justly 
due,  but  at  the  yet  more  important  derelic¬ 
tion  of  truth  and  rectitude.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  just  to  visit 
upon  him  the  sentence  of  guilt,  as  if  the 
forgery  had  been  of  a  pecuniary  nature  by 
bill  or  bond.  He  derived  no  money-advan¬ 
tage  from  his  fraud, — he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  injured  the  fame  of  any  one,  unless  we 
except  the  fabrication  of  facts  connected 
with  the  antiquities  of  Bristol,  so  as  to  vi¬ 
tiate  the  historical  value  and  veracity  of 
Barrett’s  book.  There  was  something  of 
ingratitude  in  this,  as  well  as  of  deliberate 
and  injurious  falsification.  In  a  word,  when 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  the  prodigy  of  Bristol  to  have  cher¬ 
ished  no  high  or  even  ordinary  standard  of 
morality. 

Three  particulars  remain  to  be  noticed  in 
our  rather  desultory  remarks.  First,  with 
regard  to  Chatterton’s  prose  pieces,  it  has 
to  be  said,  that  they  never  would  have  de¬ 
servedly  brought  him  into  notice.  When 
satirical,  they  were  coarse  and  poor;  when 
pretended  translations  from  Saxon,  they 
were  ungenial  imitations  of  Ossian,  and  ut¬ 
terly  incongruous  with  the  style  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  they  affected  to  represent. 

Again,  as  regards  his  hardships  and  the 
neglect  that  has  been  thought  to  have 
blighted  him, — especially  Walpole’s  con¬ 
duct,  there  was  not  more  to  be  said  for  the 
youth  than  belongs  to  his  inexperience,  ex¬ 
travagant  notions,  and  impatience.  The 
author  of  the  “  Anecdotes  of  Painting”  has 
Te;y  properly  replied,  that  Chatterton  could 
LOt  appear  to  him  in  any  other  light  than 


that  of  a  young  man,  disgusted  with  his 
proper  profession,  and  attempting  to  obtain 
his  notice  by  passing  a  forgery  on  him. 
Whatever  was  the  merit  of  the  pieces,  as 
he  himself  imputed  them  to  another,  ihey^ 
implied  no  singular  abilities  in  him. 

Once  more, — the  person  and  manners  of 
the  poet-boy  of  Bristol  are  said  to  have  been 
as  precocious  as  his  genius  ;  being  stately 
and  manly  beyond  his  years.  He  had  “  a 
proud  air  and  while  both  his  gray  eyes 
were  piercingly  bright,  one  was  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  other  :  it  was  “  a  kind  of 
haw'k’s  eye,”  so  that  a  person  “  could  see 
his  soul  through  it.”  His  manners  were 
exceedingly  prepossessingwhen  he  pleased  ; 
but  he  seems  ever  to  have  borne  himself  as 
a  conscious  and  acknowledged  superior; 
and  could  not  only  be  haughty,  but  must 
have  been  repulsive  to  tamer  and  more  ju¬ 
dicious  persons. 

It  remains  only  that  w’e  speak  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  Chatterton’s  works.  In  1777,  were 
published  in  one  volume  8vo.,  “  Poems  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  w’ritten  at  Bristol,  by 
Thomas  Rowley,  and  others,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  the  greatest  part  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  most  authentic  copies,  u’ith 
an  engraved  specimen  of  one  of  the  MSS., 
to  which  are  added,  a  Preface,  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Account  of  the  several  pieces,  and  a 
Glossary.”  And  in  1778,  were  published 
in  one  volume,  8vo.,  “Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  by  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  sup¬ 
posed  author  of  the  Poems  published  under 
the  names  ofRowley,  &c.” 

The  Bristol  prodigy  and  his  works  gave 
rise  to  a  protracted  controversy  among  cri¬ 
tics  and  antiquaries.  The  Poems  published 
in  1777  were  republished  in  1778,  w’ith  an 
“Appendix,  containing  some  observations 
upon  the  languageof  the  poems  attributed  to 
Rowley  ;  tending  to  prove  that  they  w  ere 
written  not  by  any  ancient  author,  but  en¬ 
tirely  by  Thomas  Chatterton.”  Mr.  War- 
ton,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of 
English  Poetry,  espoused  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  appeared  “  Observations”  upon  these 
poems,  “  in  which  their  antiquity  is  ascer¬ 
tained,”  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.,  1781,  8vo. ; 
and  another  edition  of  the  “  Poems,  with  a 
Commentary,  in  which  their  antiquity  is 
considered  and  defended,”  by  Jeremiah 
Milles,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  1782,  4to. 

A  subscription  edition,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Newton,  Chatterton’s  sister,  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  in  1799  ;  but  for  want  of  encou¬ 
ragement  the  publication  was  postponed  till 
1803,  when  it  came  forth  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Messrs.  Southey  and  Cottle, 
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with  the  Life  of  the  Poet  prefixed,  by  G. 
Gregory,  D.  D.,  which  had  appeared  in  Kip- 
pin’s  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Over  this  last-mentioned  and  respectable 
.  edition,  which  is  in  three  vols.  octavo,  the 
present  appears  to  us  to  have  no  other 
claim,  than  that  of  being  in  a  more  compact 
shape,  and  at  a  more  accessible  price.  It 
contains,  we  are  bound  also  to  state,  a  read¬ 
able  and  sensible  Life  of  the  Poet,  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Rowley  Controversy,  a  Selec¬ 
tion  of  his  Letters,  and  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  We  have  not,  however,  con¬ 
fined  ourselves  to  the  Cambridge  edition, 
but  wandered  at  will  ;  and  accordingly 
close  with  Campbell’s  elegant,  amiable,  and 
discriminating  account  of  Chatterton.  in  the 
“Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.”  We 
throw  the  extract,  as  it  deserves,  into  our 
larger  type. 

“  When  we  conceive,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “the 
inspired  boy  transporting  himself  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  back  to  the  days  of  his  fictitious 
Rowley,  embodying  his  ideal  character, 
and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  ‘  local  habi¬ 
tation  and  a  name,’  we  may  forget  the  im¬ 
postor  in  the  enthusiast,  and  forgive  the 
falsehood  of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and 
ingenuity.  One  of  his  companions  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his  passages 
of  Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he  took 
to  contemplate  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliflTe,  while  it  awoke  the  associations  of 
antiquity  in  his  romantic  mind.  There  was 
one  spot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of  the 
church,  where  he  would  often  lay  himself 
down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance.  On  Sundays,  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches, 
or  other  objects  that  struck  his  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“  During  the  few  months  of  his  existence 
in  London,  his  letters  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with 
presents,  expressed  the  most  joyous  antici¬ 
pations.  But  suddenly  all  the  flush  of  his 
gay  hopes  and  busy  projects  terminated  in 
despair.  The  particular  causes  which  led 
to  his  catastrophe,  have  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his  pros¬ 
pects  were  but  little  to  be  trusted  ;  for  while 
apparently  exchanging  but  shadowy  vi¬ 
sions  of  Rowley,  for  the  real  adventures  of 
life,  he  was  still  moving  under  the  spell  of 
an  imagination  that  saw  every  thing  in  ex¬ 
aggerated  colors.  Out  of  this  dream  he 
was  at  length  awakened,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  miscalculated  the  chances  of 
patronage  or  the  profits  of  literary  labors. 
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“  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of 
Chatterton  without  being  moved,  is  little  to 
be  envied  for  its  tranquillity  :  but  the  intel¬ 
lects  of  those  men  must  be  as  deficient  as 
their  hearts  are  uncharitable,  who,  con¬ 
founding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction, 
have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  Rowley 
in  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary 
forgery  ;  and  have  calculated  that  if  he  had 
not  died  by  his  own  hand,  he  would  have 
probably  ended  his  days  upon  a  gallows. 
This  disgusting  sentence  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exemplary 
for  sincere,  strong  temperance,  and  natural 
affection.  His  Rowley  forgery  must  indeed 
be  pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law 
which  condemns  all  falsification  of  history  ; 
but  it  deprives  no  man  of  his  fame  ;  it  had 
no  sacrilegious  interference  with  the  me¬ 
mory  of  departed  genius;  it  had  not,  like 
Lauder’s  imposture,  any  malignant  motive, 
to  rob  a  party  or  a  country,  of  a  name, 
which  was  its  pride  and  ornament. 

“  Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  un¬ 
charitable  biographers,  whose  imaginations 
have  conducted  him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may 
be  owned  that  his  unformed  character  ex¬ 
hibited  strong  and  conflicting  elements  of 
good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Method¬ 
ist  preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design, 
and  a  contempt  of  human  credulity,  that 
is  not  very  creditable.  But  had  he  been 
spared,  his  pride  and  ambition  would  have 
come  to  flow  in  their  proper  channels  ;  his 
understanding  would  have  taught  him  the 
practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  and  he  would  have  despised  artifice, 
when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of 
wisdom.  In  estimating  the  promises  of  his 
genius,  I  would  rather  lean  to  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold 
opinion  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete 
phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them. 

“  The  inequality  of  Chatterton’s  various 
productions  may  be  compared  to  the  dis¬ 
proportions  of  the  ungrown  giant.  His 
works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  neatness 
of  that  precocious  talent,  which  stops  short 
in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  that  of  a  being  taught  by  instinct,  to 
lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great 
and  undeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  fa¬ 
vorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to  a  hy¬ 
perbole,  that  a  man,  by  abstinence  and  per¬ 
severance,  might  accomplish  whatever  he 
pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a 
genius,  which  nature  had  meant  to  achieve 
works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be 
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compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No 
English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  the  same 
age.” 


FRIDOLIN ;  OR,  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FORGE. 

A  translation  from  SCHILLER, 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

A  harmless  lad  was  Fridolin, 

A  pious  youth  was  he; 

He  served,  ani  sought  her  grace  to  win. 

Count  Savern’s  fair  ladye. 

And  gentle  was  the  dame  as  fair — 

And  light  the  U»ils  of  service  iher’  ; 

And  yet  the  woman’s  wildest  whim 
From  her — had  been  but  joy  to  him ! 

Soon  as  the  early  morning  shone 
Until  the  vesper  bell. 

For  her  sweet  best  he  lived  alone. 

Nor  e’er  could  serve  too  well. 

She  bade  him  oft  not  labor  so — 

But  then  his  eyes  would  overflow  ; 

It  seem’d  a  sin  if  strength  could  swerve 
From  that  one  thought — her  will  to  serve! 

And  so,  of  all  her  house,  the  dame 
Most  favor’d  him  always. 

And  from  her  lips  for  ever  came 
His  unexhausted  praise — 

On  him,  more  like  some  gentle  child 
Than  serving-youth,  the  lady  smil’d — 

And  *ook  a  harmless  pleasure  in 
The  comely  looks  of  Fi  idolin. 

For  this  the  huntsman  Robert’s  heart 
The  favor’d  henchman  cursed  ; 

And  long,  till  ripen’d  into  art, 

The  haielul  envy  nursed. 

His  Lord  was  rash  of  thought  and  deed. 

And  thus  the  knave  the  deadly  seed 
(As  from  the  chase  they  homeward  rode,) 

That  poisons  thought  to  fury,  sow'd — 

“  Your  lot,  great  Count,  in  truth  is  fair, 

(Thus  spoke  the  craft  suppress’d  ;) 

The  gnawingtooth  of  doubt  can  ne’er 
Consume  your  golden  rest. 

He  who  a  noble  spouse  can  claim. 

Sees  love  begirt  with  holy  shame  ; 

Her  truth  no  villain  arts  ensnare — 

The  smooth  seducer  comes  not  there.” 

“  How  now  ! — what  say’st  thou,  bold  Fellowe  V’ 

The  frowning  Count  replied — 

“  Thinks’t  thou  I  build  on  woman’s  vow, 

Unstable  as  the  tidel 
Too  well  the  flatterer’s  lip  allureth — 

On  firmer  ground  my  faith  endureth  ; 

The  Count  Von  Savern’s  wife  unto 
No  smooth  seducer  comes  to  woo !” 

“Right!’’— quoth  the  other — “and  your  scorn 
The  fool  can  but  supply. 

Who,  though  a  simple  vassal  born. 

Esteems  himself  so  high — 

And,  to  the  dame  he  serves  aspiring, 

Harbors  for  her  the  love  desiring.” 

“  How  !”  cried  the  Count  and  trembled — “  How! 
Of  one  who  lives,  then,  speakest  thou  1” 

“  Surely;  can  that  to  all  reveal'd 
Be  cll  unknown  to  you  1 


Yet,  from  your  ear  if  thus  concealed. 

Let  me  be  silent  too.” 

Out  bur.si  the  Count,  with  ga.sping  breath, 

“  Fool — fool !— thou  speak’st  the  words  of  death ! 
What  brain  has  dared  so  bold  a  sin 
“  My  Lord,  1  spoke  ot  Fridolin  ! 

■*  His  face  is  comely  to  behold” - 

He  add.s — then  paused  with  art. 

The  Count  grew  hoi — the  Count  grew  cold — 

The  words  had  pierced  his  heart. 

“  My  gracious  master  sure  must  see 
That  only  in  her  eyes  lives  he ; 

Behind  your  board  he  stands  unheeding. 

Close  by  her  chair — his  passion  feeding. 

“And  then  the  rhymes” - “  The  rhymes!”  “  The 

same — 

Confess’d  the  frantic  thought.” 

“  Confess'd  !” - “  Ay,  and  a  mutual  flame 

The  foolish  boy  besought! 

No  doubt  the  Countess,  soft  and  tender. 

Forbore  the  lines  to  you  to  render  ; 

And  1  repent  the  babbling  word 

That  'scaped  my  lips - What  ails  my  lord*?" 

Straight  to  a  wood,  in  scorn  and  shame. 

Away  Count  Savern  rode — 

Where,  in  the  soaring,  furnace-flame, 

The  molten  iron  glow’d. 

Here,  late  and  early,  still  the  brand 
Kindled  the  smiths,  with  crafty  hand  ; 

The  sparks  spring  forth,  the  bellows  heave, 

As  if  their  task— the  rocks  to  cleave. 

Their  strength  the  Fire,  the  Water  gave, 

In  interleagued  endeavor; 

The  mill-wheel,  whirl’d  along  the  wave. 

Rolls  on  for  aye  and  ever — 

Here,  day  and  night,  re.sounds  the  clamor, 

While  measured  beats  the  heaving  hammer;  * 

And  suppled  in  that  ceaseless  storm. 

Iron  to  iron  stamps  a  form. 

Two  smiths  before  Count  Savern  bend, 
Forth-beckon’d  from  their  task. 

“  The  first  whom  I  to  you  may  send, 

And  who  of  you  may  ask — 

‘  Have  you  my  lord’s  command  obey’d  V 
— Thrust  in  the  hell-fire  yonder  made; 

Shrunk  to  the  cinders  of  your  ore. 

Let  him  oflend  mine  eyes  no  more  !” 

Then  gloated  they — the  griesly  pair — 

They  felt  the  hangman’s  zest ; 

For  senseless  as  the  iron  there. 

The  heart  lay  in  the  breast. 

And  hied  they,  with  the  bellows’  breath. 

To  strengthen  still  the  furnace-death ; 

The  murder-priests  nor  flag  nor  falter — 

Wait  the  victim— trim  the  altar  ! 

The  huntsman  seeks  the  page— God  wot. 

How  smooth  a  face  hath  he  ! 

“  Off, comrade,  oflf!  and  tarry  not; 

Thy  lord  hath  nred  of  thee!  ” 

Thus  .spoke  his  lord  to  Fridolin, 

“  Haste  to  the  forge  the  wood  within. 

And  ask  the  serfs  who  ply  the  trade — 

‘  Have  you  my  lord’s  command  obey’d!’  ” 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Schiller  lived 
within  hearing  of  a  forge.  In  the  poems  written  during 
this  period  of  his  life,  he  is  peculiarly  fond  of  introducing 
descriptions  of  the  sound  of  the  hammer.  Possibly  to 
some  external  impression,  we  owe  the  origin  of  thu 
'  very  characteristic  and  striking  ballad. 
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“  It  shall  be  done”’ — and  to  the  task 
He  hies  without  delay. 

Had  she  no  hest7— ’twere  well  lo  ask, 

To  make  less  long  the  way. 

So  wending  bickward  at  the  ihoueht, 

'I’he  youth  the  gracious  lady  sought: 

“  Bound  to  Hie  lorge  the  wood  wiitiin, 
Hast  thou  no  best  for  Fridolinl 

‘  I  fain,”  thusspake  that  lady  fair, 

In  winsome  tone  and  low, 

“  Bul  tor  mine  infaniailing  there. 

To  hear  the  mass  would  go. 

“  Go  thou,  my  child — and  on  the  way, 

For  me  and  mine  thy  heart  shall  pray; 
Repent  each  sinful  Uiought  of  thine  — 

So  shall  thy  soul  find  grace  for  mine!’’ 

“  Forth  on  the  welcome  task  he  wends 
Her  wish  the  task  endears. 

Till,  where  the  quiet  hamlet  ends, 

A  sudden  sound  he  hears. 

To  and  fro  the  church-hell,  swinging. 
Cheerily,  clearly  forth  is  ringing; 
Knolling  souls  that  wou'd  repent 
To  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

He  thought,  “  Seek  God  upon  thy  way, 
And  he  will  come  to  thee !” 

He  gains  the  House  ol  Prayer  to  pray. 
But  all  stood  silently 
It  was  the  Harvest’s  merry  reign. 

The  scythe  was  busy  in  the  grain; 

One  clerkly  hand  the  rites  require 
To  serve  the  mass  and  aid  the  choir. 

Eftsoons  the  good  resolve  he  takes, 

As  sacristan  to  serve: 

“No  halt,”  quoth  he,  the  footstep  makes 
Thai  doth  but  heavenward  swerve'!” 

So,  on  the  priest,  with  humble  soul. 

He  hung  the  cingulum  and  stole. 

And  eke  prepares  each  holy  thing 
To  the  high  mass  administ’ring. 

Now,  as  the  ministrant,  before 
The  priest  he  took  his  stand ; 

Now  towards  the  altar  moved,  and  bore 
The  mass-book  in  his  hand 
Rightward,  leftward  kneeleth  be, 
Watchful  every  sign  to  see; 

Tinkling,  as  the  sanctus  fell, 

'J  hi  ice  at  each  holy  name,  4he  bell. 

Now  the  meek  priest,  bending  lowly, 
'rums  unto  the  solemn  shrine. 

And  with  lifted  hand  and  holy. 

Rears  the  cross  divine. 

While  the  clear  bell,  lightly  swinging,. 
That  b  >v-sacristan  is  ringing; — 

Strike  their  breasts,  and  down  inclining. 
Kneel  the  crowd,  the  symbol  signing. 

Still  in  every  point  excelling. 

With  a  quick  and  nimble  art — 

Every  custom  in  that  dwelling 
Knew  the  boy  bv  heart 
Tt)  the  close  he  tarried  thus. 

Till  the  Vifhiscum  Dominus; 

To  the  crowd  inclines  the  priest, 

And  the  crowd  have  sign’d — and  ceased ! 

Now  back  in  its  appointed  place. 

His  footsteps  bul  delay 
To  range  each  svmbol-sign  of  grace — 
Then  forward  on  his  way. 


So,  conscience-calm,  he  lightly  goes; 

Before  his  steps  the  furnace  glows; 

His  lips,  the  while,  (the  count  completing,) 

Twelve  paternosters  slow-repealing. 

He  gain’d  the  forge — the  smiths  survey’d, 

As  there  they  grimly  stand  : 

“How  fares  it  friends  ?— have  ye  obey’d,” 

He  cried,  ‘‘  my  lord’s  command  /” 

“  Ho !  ho !”  they  shout,  and  ghastly  grin, 

And  point  the  furnace-throat  within* 

With  zeal  and  heed,  we  did  the  deed — 

The  master’s  praise,  the  servants'  meed.” 

On.  with  this  answer,  onward  home. 

With  fleeter  step  he  flies; 

Afar,  the  Count  beheld  him  come — 

He  scarce  could  trust  his  eyes. 

“  Whence  com’si  thou?”  “  From  the  furnace."  ‘  So! 
Not  elsewhere  ?  troth  thy  steps  are  slow  ; 

Thou  hast  loiterd’d  hmg  ! — “  Vet  only  till 
I  might  the  trust  consign’d  fulfil. 

“  My  noble  lord,  ’lis  true,  to-day. 

It  chanced,  on  qnitiing  thee. 

To  ask  my  duties,  on  the  way. 

Of  her  who  guideth  me. 

She  bade  me,  (and  how  sweet  and  dear 
It  was  !)  the  holy  mass  lo  hear; 

Rosaries  f )ur  I  told,  delaying, 

Grace  for  thee  and  thine  heart-praying.” 

All  stunned.  Count  Savern  heard  the  speech — 

A  wondering  man  was  he ; 

“  And  when  thou  didst  the  furnace  reach, 

What  answer  gave  they  thee  ?” 

An  answer  hard  the  set  se  to  win  ; 

Thus  spake  the  men  with  giiasily  grin, 

‘  With  zeal  and  heed  we  did  the  deed — 

The  master’s  praise,  the  servants’  meed.’  ” 

“And  Robert  ?” — gasp’d  the  Count,  as  lost 
In  awe  he  shuddering  stood — 

“  Thou  must,  be  sure,  his  path  have  crossed! 

/  sent  him  to  the  wood.*' 

“  In  wood  nor  field  where  I  have  been, 

One  single  trace  of  him  was  seen.” 

.All  deathlike  stood  the  Count:  “  Thy  might, 

O  God  of  heaven,  hath  judged  the  right !” 

Then  meekly,  humbled  from  his  pride, 

He  look  the  .servant’s  hand ; 

He  led  him  to  his  lady’s  side. 

She  nought  mote  understand. 

“  This  child — no  angel  is  more  pure — 

Long  may  thy  grace  for  him  endure  ; 

Our  strength  how  weak,  our  sense  how  dim — 

God  and  uis  hosts  are  over  him  !” 
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The  deserved  popularity  of  Archdeacon 
Russell’s  Memoir  of  Wolfe  is  probably 
among  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  so  little 
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noticed  in  the  Reviews,  and  we  ourselves  1 
have  hitherto  felt  hesitation  in  bringing  be- 
fore  the  public  attention  a  work  which, 
without  any  help  whatever  from  the  peri¬ 
odical  critics,  seems  likely  to  take  its  place 
in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country. 

The  same  feeling,  however,  which  leads 
us  now  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  our  jour¬ 
nal  to  a  new  edition  of  Cowper,  or  Milton, 
or  Burns,  and  in  which  studies  we  have 
found  our  readers  not  unwilling  to  follow 
or  accompany  us,  would  afford  sufficient 
motive  for  calling  attention  to  the  works  of 
Wolfe  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  although  the 
book  before  us  is  in  the  eighth  edition,  there 
are  yet  large  classes  of  readers  to  whom 
this  notice  is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  first 
making  it  properly  known. 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  youngest  son  of 
Theobald  Wolfe,  Esquire,  of  Blackball,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1791.  His  father 
died  early,  and  the  family  removed  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  resided  some  years.  In 
1805  he  was  placed  at  Winchester-school, 
of  which  Mr.  Richards  was  then  the  master. 
In  1809  he  entered  Dublin  College — in  1817 
entered  into  holy  orders — from  that  time 
till  within  a  year  of  his  death  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  country  curate,  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ulster — and  died  of  consumption  on 
the  23d  of  February,  1822,  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  life 
more  uneventful  than  Wolfe’s,  and  the 
whole  interest  of  the  volume  arises  from 
the  opportunity  it  gives  of  contemplating 
the  character  of  a  singularly  amiable  and 
excellent  man,  and  of  studying  works  to 
which  the  author  appears  never  to  have  at¬ 
tached  the  slightest  value — which  seem  to 
have  been  almost  accidentally  preserved — 
no  one  of  which  was  written  for  the  press 
— nay,  no  one  of  which  can  be  almost  de¬ 
scribed  as  other  than  accidentally  arising 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  for 
the  moment  placed — and,  thus  to  be  fairly 
regarded  rather  as  indications  of  what  such 
a  mind  was  likely,  if  fairly  tasked,  to  have 
produced.  Of  what  do  these  Remains  con¬ 
sist  1  Copies  of  verses,  Latin  and  English, 
written  as  school  or  college  exercises ;  a 
few  poems — not  half-a-dozen — which  are 
the  records  of  a  few  days’  ramble  with 
friends  in  the  country,  and  manifestly  writ¬ 
ten  with  direct  reference  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  party  with  whom  the  ramble  was 
taken — a  few  letters  to  college  friends — we 
believe  Archdeacon  Russell,  his  biographer, 
and  Dr.  Dickinson,  late  Bishop  of  Meath ; 
15 


both  of  whom,  like  Wolfe  himself,  had  but 
just  entered  into  the  profession  of  the 
church, — and  some  of  the  sermons  preached 
by  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  curacy,  or  in  Dublin,  on  his 
occasional  visits  there. 

In  Archdeacon  Russell’s  memoir  of  his 
friend,  we  have  but  one  thing  to  complain 
of — and  that  is,  that  through  his  volume  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  the  dates  of  either 
the  few  incidents  which  he  has  to  record,  or 
of  the  composition  of  such  poems  and  essays 
of  Wolfe’s  as  are  interwoven  with  his  nar¬ 
rative.  Even  when  a  collective  edition  of 
the  works  of  any  of  our  great  writers  ex¬ 
hibits  the  compositions  of  very  different 
periods  of  life,  it  is  always  desirable  that 
the  dates  should,  if  possible,  be  given  ;  as 
indeed  the  great  value  of  such  collections  is, 
to  exhibit  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
mind,  from  its  first  imperfect  imitation  of 
the  language  of  others,  to  the  period  when 
language  is  an  instrument  which  it  wields 
at  will.  The  school  exercises  of  Milton,  no 
doubt,  might  be  regarded  as  predictions  of 
the  Paradise  end  the  Samson  ;  but  who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  what  injustice  to 
his  fame  it  would  be  not  to  communicate 
the  order  in  which  his  poems  were  written. 
And  in  such  a  case  as  W  olfe’s,  where  all 
his  poems  and  essays,  connected  w’ith  ge¬ 
neral  literature,  were  written  in  early  boy¬ 
hood,  or  the  first  dawn  of  manhood,  the 
fitness  of  giving  dates  with  precision,  or  at 
all  events  of  determining  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  correctness  the  sequence  of  the 
poems  is  so  obvious,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  biographer  as  an  absolute 
duty.  Poems,  written  when  Wolfe  was  in 
the  tw’enty-second  or  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  are  referred  by  Mr.  Russell  to  the 
first  year  of  his  college  life,  when  he  was 
scarcely  seventeen  ;  and  we  but  state  what 
we  know  to  be  the  effect  of  this  confusion 
of  dates,  when  we  mention  that  it  has  led 
to  a  false  estimate  of  his  pow’ers,  by  mis¬ 
leading  readers  into  the  injurious  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  earlier  works  of  the  writer 
w’ere  those  which  exhibited  the  highest 
marks  of  genius  :  the  contrary  being,  when 
the  true  dates  are  supplied  to  his  respective 
works,  more  remarkably  the  fact  than  in 
almost  any  other  writer  we  know.  Of  the 
poems,  (alas!  too  few,)  each  successive 
poem  exhibits  a  wonderful  development  of 
increasing  powers,  and  the  sermons — his 
last  w'orks — are  beyond  comparison  the 
most  original  and  striking  of  all.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  surprised,  that  Dr.  Russell 
seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  constitut¬ 
ing  the  proper  and  peculiar  value  of  the 
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whole.  His  memoir  is,  in  fact,  but  intro¬ 
ductory  to  them,  and  we  are  told,  in  his^ 
pracel  ul  preface  to  the  early  editions  of  the 
Remains,  that  his  hope  was,  that  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  portions  of  the  volume  might, 
perhaps,  lead  the  public  to  tlie  study  of  that 
which  he  felt  to  be  more  instructive,  and 
the  Poet  thus  serve  to  introduce  the  Divine. 

An  appendix  to  Mr.  Russell’s  volume 
gives  some  of  Wolfe’s  juvenile  poems.  One 
is  called  a  “Prize  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Abel” — and  was  probably  a  Winchester  ex¬ 
ercise.  There  can  be  no  object  in  our 
reprinting  it  ;  but  it  is  a  composition  of 
considerable  talent,  and  with  occasional 
gleams  of  Wolfe’s  own  mind.  Tlie  respec¬ 
tive  sacrifices  of  the  brothers,  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Abel’s,  are  thus  described  : 

“  Each  with  his  offering  to  the  Almighty  came. 
Their  altars  raised,  and  fed  the  sacred  flame. 
Scarce  could  the  pitying  Abel  bear  to  bind 
A  larr.b,  the  picture  of  his  master’s  mind  ; 

Which  to  the  pile  with  lender  hand  he  drew, 

And  wept  as  he  the  bleeding  victim  slew; 

Around  with  fond  regard  the  zephyr  played 
Nor  dared  distuib iheoblation  Abel  made.” 

We  see  something  of  Wolfe’s  own  mind 
in  the  few  last  lines  of  this  extract.  A  pas¬ 
sage  follows,  describing  the  brothers  after 
the  fatal  blow  is  given  : 

“  The  streaming  blood  distained  his  locks  with  gore, 
Those  beauteous  tresses  that  were  gold  before. 

His  dying  eyes  a  look  of  pity  cast. 

And  beamed  forgiveness  eie  they  closed  their 
last.” 

Among  the  commonplaces  of  a  school¬ 
boy’s  conception  of  the  subject,  we  think 
we  can  distinguish  the  gleam  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  peculiar  genius,  in  a  passage  de¬ 
scribing  Cain  : 

‘•‘Abel!  awake,  arise !’  he  trembling  cried  ; 

‘  Abel,  my  brother!’  but  no  voice  replied. 

In  frightiul  silence  o’er  the  corse  he  stood, 

And,  chained  in  terror,  wondered  at  the  blood. 

‘  Awake  !’  yet  oh  no  voice,  no  smile,  no  breath ! 

‘  O  God  support  me  !  Oh,  should  this  be  death  !’  ” 

The  poem  closes  with  a  soliloquy  of 
Cain’s — half  repentance,  half  remorse — 
still  surely,  when  the  author’s  early  age  is 
remembered,  it  is  not  without  great  beauty  : 

“  My  brother  !  thou  canst  not  see  how  deep  I  grieve ; 
Look  down,  thou  injured  angel,  and  forgive. 

Far  hence  a  wretched  litgitive  I  roam, 

The  earth  my  bed,  the  wilderness  my  home; 

Far  hence  I  stray  from  those  delightful  seats 
To  solitary  tracts  and  drear  retreats. 

Yet,  oh!  the  very  beasts  will  shun  my  sight. 

Will  fly  my  bloody  footsteps  with  aft'righi. 

No  brother  they,  no  faithful  friend  have  slain — 
Detested  only  i’or  that  crime  is  Cain. 

Had  I  but  lulled  each  fury  of  my  soul, 

Had  held  each  rebel  passion  in  control, 

To  Nature  and  to  God  had  faithful  proved. 

And  loved  a  brother  as  a  brother  loved. 

Then  had  I  sunk  into  a  grave  of  rest. 

And  Cain  bad  breathed  his  last  on  Abel’s  breast.”  \ 


[Jan. 

“The  raising  of  Lazarus”  is  another  of 
the  Winchester  poems,  which  Mr.  Russell 
has  judiciously  printed.  Like  everything 
of  Wolfe’s,  it  shows  his  great  power  of  pic¬ 
turing  scenes  to  his  own  eye,  and  some  skill 
in  presenting  them  to  others.  And,  like 
every  thing  else,  too,  of  Wolfe’s,  suggests 
to  us  that,  had  he  felt  it  right  to  pursue 
poetry  as  a  study,  his  most  successful  walk 
would  probably  have  been  the  drama. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  on  Lazarus 
equal  to  the  passages  we  have  given  from 
the  poem  on  Abel — but  there  is  the  same  ^ 
evidence  of  objects  being  seen  with  a  poet’s 
eye.  And  while  the  language  is  remarka¬ 
ble  rather  for  propriety  and  delicacy,  than 
for  any  peculiar  power,  there  is  a  truth  of 
sentiment  and  a  tone  of  sincerity  through¬ 
out,  which  characterises  every  thing  of  | 
Wolfe’s,  first  and  last.  | 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
1809  Wolfe  entered  Dublin  College,  and 
was  early  distinguished  there  as  a  classical 
scholar.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  he  at  first 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  prescribed 
studies  of  the  place — at  least,  his  first  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  college  were  rather  recognitions 
of  how  well  the  foundation  of  sound  class¬ 
ical  scholarship  had  been  laid  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  than  any  thing  else.  Wolfe  was,  we 
fear,  at  this  period  idle  ;  or  perhaps  it  ought 
rather  to  be  said,  that  he  was  good-natured 
enough  to  allow  everj*  idle  acquaintance  to 
loiter  with  him  as  long  as  he  pleased.  “  This 
facility  of  disposition,”  as  his  biographer 
happily  calls  it,  “  exposed  him  to  many  in¬ 
terruptions  in  his  studies.”  He  never  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  denied  to  any  chance 
visitor  ;  a  concourse  of  idlers  was  for  ever 
about  him,  either  in  his  rooms  or  in  the 
courts  and  gardens  of  college,  and  this 
gave  his  more  diligent  friends  fair  excuse 
for  saving  themselves  from  the  trouble  of 
performing  any  routine  duty,  which  Wolfe’s 
college  standing  qualified  him  to  discharge 
(he,  pretty  certainly,  would  not  be  doing 
any  thing  better,  and  they  would);  so  be¬ 
tween  Wolfe’s  friends  of  the  more  idle  or 
the  more  studious  classes,  the  poor  fellow 
was  left  but  little  time  to  himself. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
for  the  worse  in  Wolfe’s  pecuniary  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  his  college  life,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  look  round  for  some 
addition  to  his  means  of  support.  A  col¬ 
lege  Scholarship  was  a  seasonable  aid  ;  but 
in  his  day  it  was  not  of  so  much  value  as 
now — and  even  iiotv,  it  is  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  support  of  a  student,  however 
economical  his  habits  may  he.  In  Dublin 
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College,  where  every  person  permanently 
connected  with  the  establishment  has  lor 
many  years  to’  discharge  the  duties  of  tutor, 
the  instant  resource  of  any  young  man  who 
has  talents  and  time  enough  for  it,  is  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  of  private  tuition.  When 
Wolfe’s  wish  to  take  pupils  was  known, 
some  young  men,  we  believe  relations  of 
his,  immediately  sought  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  instructions.  His  habits  of  idleness, 
or  of  what  in  their  effects  on  the  mind  is 
little  different — of  undirected  and  desultory 
exertion,  were  thus,  at  a  very  critical  period 
of  life,  providentially  converted  into  those 
of  singular  diligence.  “He  discharged  the 
task  of  instruction  with  such  singular  de¬ 
votedness  and  disinterested  anxiety  as  ma¬ 
terially  to  entrench  on  his  own  particular 
studies.  He  was,  indeed  so  prodigal  of  his 
labor  and  of  his  time  to  each  pupil,  that  he 
reserved  little  leisure  for  his  own  pursuits 
or  relaxations.”* 

Wolfe,  however,  found  time  enough  to 
become  a  successful  competitor  at  the  col¬ 
lege  examinations  for  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tions  in  science,  which,  till  now,  he  had 
neglected  ;  and  the  Historical  Society  (a 
voluntary  association  of  college  students, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  talents  necessary 
for  public  life)  seems  to  have  broken  the 
spell  which  had  kept  sealed  the  fountains  of 
poetry  and  oratory,  since  the  days  of  his 
exercises  and  declamations  at  Winchester. 

The  society,  which  has  since  been  dis¬ 
solved,  existed  during  the  greater  part  of 
Wolfe’s  college  life;  and  in  the  same  year 
in  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  era  in  his  life.  W' e  well  remember 
the  effect  of  his  speeches  there,  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  his  biographer  has  not  been  en¬ 
abled  to  give  us  some  extracts  from  them  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  such  parts  of  them 
as  were  w'ritten  have  not  been  preserved  : 
it  is  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
passages  which  we  remember  as  most  effec¬ 
tive  were  never  written. 

The  objects  of  the  society  u’ere,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  such  branches  of  study  as  least 
provision  was  made  for  by  the  ordinary 
range  of  college  pursuits.  Medals  were 
given  for  oratory,  for  composition,  and  for 
proficiency  in  history  ;  and  each  year  of 
the  society  was  opened  and  closed  w'ith  a 
speech  from  the  chair,  in  wdiich  the  objects 
of  the  society  w'ere  set  forth  by  some  one 
of  the  members  of  the  society,  specially  se¬ 
lected  for  the  task. 

Lord  Plunkett,  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  the 
*  Remains  of  Wolfe,  p,  11. 


late  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Wise,  the 
late  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Sarjeant  Greene,  Mr. 
Finlay,  Mr.  Peter  Burrow’es,  and  other  most 
highly  distinguished  men,  were  among 
those  who  from  time  to  time  discharged 
this  honorable  duty  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
imagined  that  each  successive  speech,  on 
the  same  topics,  rendered  the  task  of  the 
next  representative  of  the  society  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  Several  of  these  speeches  have  been 
printed  ;  in  all  are  passages  of  great  power 
and  beauty;  but  tlie  fragments  of  Wolfe’s 
here  published  are  perhaps  more  beautiful 
than  any  passages  w’hich  could  be  selected 
from  the  others — while  we  are  not  sure  that, 
as  a  w’hole,  we  should  give  it  the  preference. 
For  this  speech,  and  for  a  very  beautiful 
composition  called  the  “  College  Course,” 
which  is  still  better,  W’e  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Wolfe’s  volume. 

Wolfe’s  speech  from  the  chair  w'^as  deli¬ 
vered  about  three  years  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society. 
About  the  same  time  he  must  have  w'ritten 
the  poem  of  “  Jugurtha,”  which,  by  some 
mistake,  Mr.  Russell  has  referred  to  the  year 
1809,  and  a  poem  called  “  Patriotism,”  which 
w'as  read  in  the  Society,  and  given  a  medal. 
'I'he  compositions  read  in  the  society  were 
on  subjects  selected  by  the  authors  them¬ 
selves,  and  not,  like  those  written  for  col¬ 
lege  prizes,  on  themes  dictated  by  others. 
“  Jugurtha  was,”  says  Mr.  Russell,  “  w'rillen 
on  a  subject  proposed  by  the  heads  of  the 
university.”  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  poem 
to  1814,  when  that  subject  was  the  theme 
proposed  for  what  are  called  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Prizes — the  fees  to  w’hich  that  offi¬ 
cer  is  entitled,  on  the  graduation  of  each 
person,  being  the  fund  for  their  payment.* 
Jugurtha  is,  perhaps,  Wolfe’s  best  poem. 
Its  only  fault  is  one,  w'hich,  as  Goldsmith 
says  in  a  similar  case,  it  would  be  easy  for 
a  critic,  of  a  different  temper  to  insist  on 
as  a  beauty  ; — but  a  fault,  and  a  grievous 
fault  it  is,  how’ever  speciously  it  may  be  de¬ 
fended, — we  mean  the  tendency  to  amplifi¬ 
cation.  A  true  thought  is  expressed,  and 
Wolfe  wdll  not  let  us  rest  there,  but  repeat* 
it  in  every  variety  of  phrase — protects  it 
behind  a  sevenfold  shield  of  w’ords.  The 
poem  is,  however,  a  noble  effort. 

•  Wolfe’s  poem  was  probably  nnsuccessfiil  with 
tlie  board  :  at  least  we  know,  that  amon"  the  com¬ 
positions  to  wlii-rh  prizes  were  awarded,  the  most 
-necessful  on  this  sid)ject  was  one  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
l-lal[iin,  who  soon  alter  entereil  into  the  church, 
:uul  was  for  nineteen  years  curate  of  the  parish  of 
Oldca-^tle,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Mr.  Halpin 
-still  lives,  is  author  of.s* me  political  essfiy  4,  chiefly 
on  subjects  connected  with  tlie  Irish  church,  and  of 
in  e.veeedingly  interesting  paper  on  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream. 
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The  only  poem  in  the  volume  which  we 
do  not  like  is  one  on  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  college  exer¬ 
cise.  To  this  Mr.  Russell  has  not  fixed  a 
date,  but  from  internal  evidence  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  full  maturity  of  Wolfe’s 
powers.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1810,  and  we  think  it  likely 
that  Wolfe’s  poem  was  written  soon  after 
— at  least  it  was  at  that  period  very  much 
the  practice  in  Dublin  College  to  give 
the  victories  of  Wellington  such  chance  of 
immortality,  as  prize  poems  in  Greek,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Latin  could  give — and  it  went  a 
great  way  to  make  Tories  of  the  young 
poets,  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Dublin  College  had  not 
any  thought  of  this  advantage  gained  for 
Church  and  State.  Wolfe’s  Busaco  is  not 
good.  “  Patriotism”  is  a  poem  of  exceed¬ 
ing  beauty.  We  are  surprised  that  this 
and  “  Jurgurtha”  have  not  found  their  way 
into  the  popular  selections. 

W'olfe  about  this  time  (1815)  thought  of 
reading  for  a  college  fellowship.  The  fel¬ 
lowships  in  Dublin  College  are  given  to  the 
best  answerers  at  a  public  examination  in  a 
very  extensive  course  of  science — the  pre¬ 
paration  for  which  is  sufficient  to  occupy  a 
clever  man’s  attention  for  several  years. 
Wolfe’s  habits  of  study  were  desultory — 
his  talents  for  poetry  and  general  literature 
were  likely  to  mislead  him — and  while  his 
success  could  not  be  doubtful  if  diligence 
could  be  reckoned  on,  yet  it  was  quite  un¬ 
certain  whether  Wolfe  could  be  got  to  at¬ 
tend  with  perseverance  to  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  any  long  time.  At  all 
events  the  trial  was  not  made.  One  or  tw’o 
visits  to  friends  in  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  seem  to  have  dispersed  the 
dream.  The  contrast  betw'cen  the  domestic 
happiness  which  he  saw  enjoyed  by  the 
friends  w’ith  whom  he  w'as  on  those  visits 
and  excursions,  and  the  dulness  of  his  col¬ 
lege  rooms,  appears  to  have  completely  put 
an  end  to  any  chance  of  his  contentedly 
fixing  himself  dow'n  to  the  necessary  plans 
of  study.  There  was  little  chance  of  fel 
lowship-reading  for  a  man  w’ho,  w'hen  he 
returned  to  his  rooms  from  his  country  ex¬ 
cursions,  W’as  engaged  in  describing  the 
scenes  he  had  left  in  verses  such  as  the 
follow’ing : 

O 

FAREW’ELL  TO  LOUGH  BRAY. 

“  Then  fare  thee  well  1 — I  leave  thy  rocks  and  glens. 
And  all  thy  wild  and  random  maje.siy, 

To  plunge  amid  the  world’s  deformities, 

And  see  how  hideously  mankind  deface 
■\V  hat  CJod  hath  given  them  good  : — while  viewing 
thee. 


I  think  how  grand  and  beautiful  is  God, 

When  man  has  not  intruded  on  his  works, 

Bin  left  his  bright  creation  unimpaired. 

’Twas  therefore  1  approached  thee  with  an  awe 
Delightful. — therefore  eyed,  with  joy  grotesque — 
With  joy  I  could  not  speak  ;  (for,  on  this  heart 
Has  beauteous  Nature  seldom  smiled,  and  scarce 
A  casual  wind  has  blown  the  veil  aside, 

And  shown  me  her  immortal  lineaments,) 

’Twas  therefore  did  my  heart  expand,  to  mark 
Thy  pensive  uniformity  of  gloom, 

The  deep  and  holy  darkness  of  thy  wave, 

And,  that  stern  rocky  form,  whose  aspect  stood 
Athwart  us,  and  confronted  us  at  once, 

Seeming  to  vindicate  the  worship  due. 

And  yet  reclined  in  proud  recumbency. 

As  if  secure  the  homage  would  be  paid  ; 

It  looked  the  Genius  of  the  place,  and  seemed 
To  Superstition’s  eye,  to  exercise 
Some  sacred,  unknown  function.  Blessed  scenes! 
Fraught  with  the  primeval  grandeur  !  or,  if  aught 
Js  changed  in  thee — it  is  no  mortal  touch 
That  sharpened  thy  rough  brow,  or  fringed  thy 
skirts 

With  coarse  luxuriance: — ’twas  the  lightning's 

force 

Dash’d  its  strong  flash  across  thee,  and  did  point 
The  crag;  or,  with  his  stormy  thunderbolt, 

Th’  Almighty  architect  himself  disjoined 

Yon  rock  ;  then  flung  it  down  where  now  it  hangs, 

And  said,  ‘  do  thou  lie  there  ;’ — and  genial  rains, 

( W  bich,  e’en  without  the  good  man’s  prayer,  came 
down,) 

Call’d  forth  thy  vegetation.  Then  I  watch’d 
The  clouds  that  cours'’d  along  the  sky,  to  which 
A  trembling  splendor  o’er  the  waters  mov’d 
Responsive  ;  while  at  times  it  stole  to  land, 

And  smil’d  among  the  mountain’s  dusky  locks. 
Surely  there  linger  beings  in  this  place. 

For  w  hom  all  this  is  done  : — it  cannot  be. 

That  all  this  fair  profusion  is  bestow’d 
For  such  w’ild  wayward  pilgrims  as  ourselves. 
Haply,  some  glorious  spirits  here  await 
The  opening  of  Heaven’s  portals  ;  who  disport 
Along  the  bosom  of  the  lucid  lake  ; 

Who  cluster  on  that  peak ;  or  playful  peep 
Into  yon  eagle’s  nest ;  then  sit  them  down 
And  lalk  of  tho'je  they  left  on  earth,  and  those 
Whom  they  shall  meet  in  Heaven:  and,  haply, 
tired 

(If  blessed  spirits  tire  in  such  employ.) 

The  slumbering  phantoms  lay  them  down  to  rest 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  dew'y  breeze — 

Ah  !  whither  do  I  roam— 1  dare  not  think — 

Alas!  I  must  forget  thee,  for  I  go 

To  mix  w  ith  narrow  minds  and  hollow  hearts — 

1  must  forget  thee — fare  thee — fare  thee  well.” 

“  The  following  stanzas,”  says  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  “  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  with  which  the  poet  returned  from 
such  scenes  as  this  to  the  sombre  walls  of 
a  college,  and  how  painfully  he  felt  the 
transition  from  such  enjoyments,  to  the 
grave  occupation  of  academic  studies. 

SONG. 

“  Oh  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it ; 

That  Nature’s  form  so  dear  of  old 
No  more  has  power  to  charm  it  ; 

Or.  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 
One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still. 

And  shar’d  my  wild  devotion. 
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“  Still  oft  those  solen'.n  scenes  I  view 
In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness  ; 

Oft  look  on  those  who  lov’d  them  loo 
With  Fancy’s  idle  gladness  ; 

Again  I  long'd  to  view  the  light 
III  Nature's  features  glowing  ; 

Again  to  tread  the  mountain’s  height, 

And  taste  the  Soul's  o’erilowing. 

“Stern  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 
His  leaden  chain  around  me; 

With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 
He  muttered  as  he  bound  me  : 

‘  The  mountain-breeze,  the  boundless  Heaven 
Unfit  for  toil  the  creature  ; 

These  for  the  free  alone  are  given — 

But  what  have  slaves  with  Nature  ?  ’  ” 

There  is  a  poem,  of  which  many  of  the 
stanzas  have  all  the  vioror  of  Burns — and 
which  are  so  perfectly  descriptive  of  the 
friend  whose  character  inspired  them — 
George  Grierson  of  the  Irish  bar — that  we 
wish  we  could  transcribe  them,  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  describing  Wolfe’s  ad¬ 
miration  of  Campbell’s  Hohenlinden,  men¬ 
tions  some  peculiarities  of  his  manner, 
which  we  may  as  well  preserve. 

“It  was,  indeed,  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
his  mind,  to  display  its  enactions  by  the  strongest 
outward  demonstrations. 

“  Such  were  his  intellectaal  sensibilities,  and 
the  corresponding  vivacity  of  his  animal  spirits, 
that  the  excitation  of  his  feelings  generally  dis¬ 
covered  itself  by  the  most  lively  expressions,  and 
sometimes  by  an  unrestrained  vehemence  of 
gesticulation,  which  often  aflbrded  amusement 
to  his  more  sedate  or  less  impressible  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

“  Whenever  in  the  company  of  his  friends  any 
tiling  occurred  in  his  reading,  or  to  his  memory, 
which  powerfully  affected  his  imagination,  he 
usually  started  from  his  seat,  flung  aside  his 
chair,  and  paced  about  the  room,  giving  vent  to 
his  admiration  in  repeated  exclamations  of  de¬ 
light,  and  in  gestures  of  the  most  animated  rap¬ 
ture.  Nothing  produced  these  emotions  more 
strongly  than  music,  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
he  Avas  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible.  He 
had  an  ear  formed  to  enjoy,  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner,  the  simplest  melody,  or  the  richest 
harmony.  With  but  little  cultivation,  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  theory  of  this  ac¬ 
complishment,  to  relish  its  highest  charms,  and 
to  exercise  a  discriminative  taste  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  any  composition  or  performance  in 
that  delightfulart.  Sacred  music  above  all,  (es¬ 
pecially  the  compositions  of  Handel.)  had  the 
most  subduing — the  most  transporting  efieci 
upon  his  feelings,  and  seemed  to  enliven  and 
sublimate  his  devotion  to  the  highest  pitch.  He 
understood  and  fell  all  the  poetry  of  music,  and 
was  particularly  felicitous  in  catching  the  spirit 
and  character  of  a  simple  air  or  a  national  melo¬ 
dy.  One  or  two  specimens  of  the  adaptation  of 
his  poetical  talents  to  such  subjects,  may  give 
some  idea  of  this. 

“  He  was  so  much  struck  by  the  grand  nation¬ 
al  Spanish  air,  ‘Viva  el  Rey  Fernando,’  the  first 


time  he  heard  it  played  by  a  friend,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  singing  it  over  and  over 
again,  until  he  produced  an  English  song  admi¬ 
rably  suited  to  Ihe  tune.  The  air,  which  has  the 
character  of  an  animated  march,  opens  in  a 
strain  of  grandeur,  and  suddenly  subsides  for  a 
few  bars  into  a  slow  and  pathetic  modulation, 
from  which  it  abruptly  starts  again  into  all  liie 
enthusiasm  of  martial  spirit.  The  w’ords  are 
happily  adapted  to  these  transitions  ;  but  the  air 
should  be  known,  in  order  that  the  merits  of  the 
song  should  be  duly  esteemed.  The  first  change 
in  the  expression  of  the  air  occurs  at  the  ninth 
line  of  the  song,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
twentietli  line. 

SPANISH  SONG. 

Air — ‘  Viva  El  Rey  Femanrio.’ 

The  chains  of  Spain  are  breaking — 

Let  Gaul  despair  and  fly  ; 

Her  wrathful  trumpet’s  speaking, 

Let  tyrants  hear  and  die. 

Her  standard  o’er  us  arching 
Is  burning  red  and  far  ; 

The  soul  of  Spain  is  inarching 
In  thunders  to  the  war. 

Look  round  your  lovely  Spain, 

And  say  shall  Gaul  remain  ? 

Behold  yon  burning  valley, 

Behold  yon  naked  plain — 

Let  us  hear  their  drum — 

Let  them  come,  let  them  come  ! 

For  Vengeance  and  Freedom  rally, 

And  Spaniards  !  onward  for  Spain  ! 

Remember,  Remember,  Barossa, 

Remember  Napoleon’s  chain, — 

Remember  your  own  Saragossa, 

And  strike  for  the  cause  of  Spain — 
Remember  your  own  Saragossa, 

And  onward,  onward  !  for  Spain  ! 

“  Another  of  his  favorite  melodies  was  the 
popular  Irish  air,  ‘  Gramachree.’  He  never 
heard  it  without  being  sensibly  affected  by  its 
deep  and  tender  expression ;  but  he  thought 
that  no  words  had  ever  been  written  for  it  which 
came  up  to  his  idea  of  the  peculiar  pathos  which 
pervades  the  whole  strain.  He  said  they  all 
appeared  to  him  want  individuality  of  feeling. 
At  the  desire  of  a  friend  he  gave  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  it  in  these  verses,  which  it  seems  hard 
to  read,  perhaps  impossible  to  hear  sung,  with¬ 
out  tears. 

SONG. 

Air — ‘  Gramachree.’ 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could’st  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 

But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  could’st  mortal  be  ; 

It  never  through  my  mind  had  past. 

The  time  would  e’er  be  o’er. 

And  I  on  thee  should  look  iny  last, 

And  thou  should’st  smile  no  more  ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  ’twill  smile  again  ; 

And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  1  must  look  in  vain  ! 
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But  when  1  spenk — thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne’er  left’st  unsaid, 

And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary  1  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  tfiou  wnuld’st  stay,  e’en  as  thou  art, 

AM  cold  an<l  all  serene, 

I  still  nii;:ht  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 

While  e’en  thy  chill  Ijleak  corse  1  have, 

'I’hou  seemest  still  my  own. 

But  there  1  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  nuw  alone  ! 

I  do  not  think,  where’er  thou  art, 

'I’hou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 

And  I.  perhaps,  may  s<joth  this  heart, 

111  thinking  too  of  thee  ; 

Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 
Of  light  ne’er  seen  before. 

As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore  ! 

*•  lie  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  real  in¬ 
cident  in  view,  or  had  witnessed  any  itninediale 
occurrence  w’hich  might  have  prompted  these 
lines.  His  reply  was,  he  had  not;  but  that  he 
had  sung  the  air  over  and  over  till  he  burst  into 
n  Hood  of  tetirs,  in  whicli  mood  he  composed  the 
words.” 

The  following  is,  in  its  way,  of  almost 
unequalled  beauty  : 

“  SONG. 

Oh.  my  love  has  an  eye  of  the  softest  blue, 

Yet  it  was  not  that  that  won  me  ; 

But  a  little  hrighl  dro|)  from  her  soul  was  there, 
’Tis  that  that  has  undone  me. 

I  might  have  pass’d  that  lovely  check, 

Nor,  perchance,  my  heart  have  left  me  ; 

But  the  .sensitive  blush  that  came  trembling  thero^ 
Of  my  bean  it  for  ever  bereft  me. 

I  might  have  forgotten  that  red,  red  lip — 

Yet  how  from  that  thought  to  sever  ? — 

But  there  was  a  smile  from  the  sunshine  within, 
And  that  smile  I’ll  remember  for  ever. 

Think  not  ’tis  nothing  but  lifeless  clay. 

The  elegant  form  that  haunt.s  me  ; 

’Tis  the  gracefully  delicate  mind  that  moves 
In  every  step,  that  enchants  me. 

Let  me  not  hear  the  nightingale  sing. 

Though  I  once  in  its  notes  delighted  ; 

The  leelmg  and  mind  that  comes  whispering  forth, 
Has  lel't  me  no  music  beside  it. 

Who  could  blame  had  I  loved  that  face, 

Ere  my  eye  could  tw'ice  explore  her  ; 

Yet.  it  is  for  the  fairy  intelligence  there, 

And  lier  warm — warm  heart  I  adore  her.” 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  “Lines  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore”  was  the  last 
poem  that  Wolfe  ever  wrote.  They  were 
first  circulated  in  manuscript  among  his 
college  friends,  then  printed  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  Byron  read  them  out 
from  a  magazine  to  some  friends,  of  whom 
Captain  Medwin  was  one.  At  this  time  the 
author’s  name  was  not  known  to  the  public, 
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and  Medwin,  in  one  way  or  other,  was  led 
to  think  them  Byron’s.  The  copy  sent  by 
Byron  to  his  sister,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
seemed  at  first  to  Captain  Medwin  to  give 
a  kind  of  confirmation  to  a  conjecture, 
which,  however,  in  every  after  edition  of 
his  exceedingly  interesting  book,  he  took 
care  to  tell  his  readers  was  a  mistake — add¬ 
ing  that  the  poem  was  ascertained  to  be 
Wolfe’s.  Medwin’s  claim  of  the  poem  for 
Byron  led  to  several  letters,  stating  the  true 
author  ;  one  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  English 
bar,  which  first  gave  to  the  public  a  sub¬ 
stantially  correct  copy  of  the  lines  ;  another 
from  Dr.  Miller,  of  Armagh,  in  which 
Wolfe’s  charocter  is  strikingly  drawn  :  but 
by  far  the  most  interesting  document  which 
the  occasion  called  forth  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s  narrative  of  the  original  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  poem.  We  transcribe  his 
account  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Taylor — 

“  The  poem  was  commenced  in  my  company. 
I’he  occasion  was  as  follows : — Wolfe  came  into 
my  room  one  evening  while  I  was  reading  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Annual  Register.’  I  think  it  was 
the  volume  for  1S09,*  and  which  concluded  with 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
be  admirably  written — and  allliough  the  writer 
might  not  he  classed  amongst  the  rery  warmest 
admirers  of  that  lamented  general,  yet  he  cor¬ 
dially  appreciated  his  many  great  and  amiable 
quahties,  and  eagerly  seized  upon  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  him  generous  and  ample  justice. 
In  college  we  do  not  always  lay  down  our  hooks 
when  visited  by  our  friends;  at  least,  you  know, 
to  your  cost,  that  such  is  not  my  practice.  I 
made  our  dear  departed  friend  listen  to  me 
while  I  read  the  account  which  the  admirable 
writer  (I  conjectured  that  he  must  be  Mr.  Southey) 
made  to  assume  a  classical  interest ;  and  we  both 
felt  kindled  and  elevated  by  a  recital  which  was 
caculated  to  concentrate  whatever  of  glory  or 
interest  attached  in  our  young  imaginations  to 
Clneronea  or  Marathon,  upon  the  spotless  valor 
of  a  British  soldier.  When  I  had  done,  VV’olfe 
and  I  walked  into  the  country ;  and  I  observed 
tliat  he  was  totally  inattentive  to  the  objects 

♦  “  II  was  the  volume  for  1808.  The  following  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  O  Sulli¬ 
van  alludes  • 

“Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said,  that  if  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  u  here  he  fell. 
The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel  of 
Corunna.  A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on  the  ram¬ 
part  there,  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment ;  the  aides- 
du-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  con'm  could  be 
procured;  and  the  ofiicers  of  his  staff  wrapped  the 
body,  dressed  as  it  wa.s,  in  a  military  cloak  and 
blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened  ;  fur  about 
eight  in  the  tiiorning,  some  firing  was  heard,  and  the 
oflicers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack  w.is  made, 
they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay 
him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of  his  family  bore 
him  to  the  grave;  the  funeral  service  was  read  by 
the  chaplain;  and  the  corpse  was  covered  with 
earth.’’ — Ediitbur^h  Annual  Register^  1808,  p.  458. 
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firound  him,  and  in  conversation  absent  and  self- 
involved.  lie  was,  ill  fact,  silently  composing : 
and,  in  a  short  lime,  he  repeated  for  me  (without 
them  down)  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  his 
beautiful  ode,  which  as  you  have  truly  stated  in 
‘tlie  morning  Chronicle,’  were  all  that  heat  first 
intended.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  by  them  ; 
and  I  believe  the  admiration  I  expressed  partly 
induced  him  to  supply  the  other  stanzas.  Every 
one  of  the  corrections  which  you  have  suggested 
is  right.  Your  memory  has  served  you  admi¬ 
rably  to  restore  the  ode  to  the  state  in  which  it 
was  left  by  its  lamented  author.” 

It  seems  impossible  that  any  mind  could 
be  uncandid  or  dull  enough  to  resist  such 
evidence  as  this:  yet  though,  in  addition 
to  thisevidence, Archdeacon  Russell  printed 
the  poem  in  his  remains  as  Wolfe’s,  the  old 
reports  ascribing  its  authorship  to  one  or 
other  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  day,  or  to 
some  obscure  village  minstrel,  were  every 
now  and  then  repeated.  Unluckily,  in  Mr. 
Russell’s  memoir  of  Wolfe,  after  stating 
some  of  the  absurd  reports  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  poem,  the  following  care¬ 
lessly-written  sentence  occurred  : — “  How¬ 
ever,  the  matter  has  been  placed  beyond 
dispute,  by  the  proof  that  it  appeared  with 
the  initials  ‘  C.  W.’  in  an  Irish  print,  long 
prior  to  the  alleged  dales  which  its  false 
claimants  assign.”  A  sentence  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  carelessly  read  as  care¬ 
lessly  written  ;  and  it  was  supposed  from 
this  that  Mr.  Russell  knew  no  more  about 
the  matter  than  any  body  else,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  rested  on  the  fact 
of  some  Irish  paper  having  printed,  at 
some  time  not  stated  by  Mr.  Russell,  the 
lines,  with  the  letters  ‘  C.  W. and  we, 
who  happen  to  know  of  our  own  knowledge 
the  fact  of  Wolfe’s  being  the  author  of 
the  lines,  happen  also  to  know  of  our  own 
knowledge,  that  men  of  the  very  highest 
rank  in  literature  fell  into  what  we  cannot 
but  think  the  very  natural  mistake  which 
we  have  pointed  out.  Other  passages  in 
Mr.  Russell’s  memoir  ought  to  have  placed 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  in  his 
narration  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  what  is  evidence  and  what  is 
argument.  Mr.  Russell,  like  ourselves,  or 
any  other  of  Wolfe’s  friends,  would  as  soon 
think  of  doubting  the  authorship  of  Mar- 
mion  or  any  other  acknowledged  work  of 
any  well-known  writer  as  that  of  this  poem  ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  mixture  of 
argument  and  evidence,  the  boundary  lines 
of  which  are  not  very  distinctly  marked  in 
his  account,  tended  somewhat  to  perplex  a 
case  which  was  the  simplest  in  the  world. 
While  the  friends  of  Wolfe  \vere  one  after 
finotlicr  slating  their  knowledge  of  his  hav¬ 


ing  written  the  poem,  it  was  claimed,  in 
some  unintelligible  local  hoax,  as  the 

O  '  ^ 

production  of  a  rhyming  horse-doctor  in 
Durham.  The  letter,  written  in  his  name 
by  some  provincial  jester,  claiming  it  for 
him,  was  copied  into  the  papers,  and  the 
laurels  which  Medwin  demanded  for  Bijron^ 
were  now  for  a  while  awarded  to  .Marshal 
— that  was,  as  we  best  remember,  the  name. 
.4  more  respectable  parentage  was  soon 
after  found,  and  gave  rise  to  a  conjecture 
which  many  thought  probable  enough.  A 
volume  of  poems  was  printed  by  a  young 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Barnard,  who 
soon  after  died  of  consumption.  A  friend 
of  ours  claiming  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
for  Wolfe,  was  told,  under  circumstances 
that  coerced  his  belief — so  strongly  was 
the  matter  stated,  and  by  a  person  whose 
means  of  knowledge  were  of  a  peculiar 
kind — that  the  poem  was  printed  in  Bar¬ 
nard’s  book  ;  his  informant,  of  course,  as¬ 
serting  that  Barnard  was  the  author — not 
Wolfe.  The  facts  appeared  to  our  friend 
to  be  indisputable,  and  a  theory  instantly 
started  up  in  his  mind,  which  reconciled 
them  with  the  fact  of  Wolfe’s  authorship 
of  the  poem.  The  conversation  occurred 
after  Wolfe’s  death,  just  at  the  period  of 
Medwin’s  publication  ;  and  the  account  of 
Barnard’s  early  death,  and  some  other  co¬ 
inciding  circumstances,  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Wolfe  had  published  a  volume 
of  poems  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bar¬ 
nard.  We  have  had  more  than  one  argu¬ 
ment  with  our  friend  on  the  subject,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  Wolfe, 
all  whose  movements  were  known  to  his 
friends,  could  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poems  j  while  we  felt  that  it  would  gratify 
our  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  Barnard’s 
book,  and  we  had  inquiries  made  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  little  book,  a  pamphlet  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  is  now  on  our  table — “  Trifles, 
imitative  of  the  chaster  style  of  Melanger.” 
Graceful  imitations  they  are, — not  transla¬ 
tions,  nor  in  any  degree  approaching  that 
character:  not  equal  to  Merivale’s  poems 
from  the  Anthology,  or  even  to  Bland’s,  but 
still  very  pleasing  in  their  way  ;  and  we  are 
glad  of  the  accident  that  introduced  us  to 
the  pleasant  little  book;  but  unfortunately 
the  sight  of  it  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  ro¬ 
mance  which  our  friend  had  woven  out  of 
the  publication,  and  the  fates  of  Barnard 
and  Wolfe.  The  poem  which,  to  the  gifted 
eye  of  the  printer  and  bookseller,  whose 
claim  of  Wolfe’s  ode  for  Barnard,  led  to 
the  confusion,  had  appeared  to  be  “The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  turns  out  to  be 
“  Verses  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Captain 
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the  opportunity  of  correcting  these  mistakes  by 
publishing  an  authentic  copy  of  the  poem.  Dr. 
Anster  stated  the  fitness  of  this  being  done  by  the 
academy,  not  only  from  its  being  the  natural  and 
proper  guardian  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  1  reland,  whicli  alone  would  seem  to  him 
a  sufficient  reason,  but  even  yet  more,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  academy’s  proceedings  must 
command  a  circulation  over  the  continent,  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  any  private  pub- 
lication.  The  poem  has  been  often  translated,  and 
the  strange  blunders  which  have  often  got  into  our 
copies  are  faithfully  preserved  in  the  translations. 
In  a  German  translation  of  the  ode,  three  stanzas 
of  a  poem,  consisting  of  but  eight,  are  spoiled  by 
the  translator’s  manifestly  having  read  an  imper- 
feet  copy  of  the  original.  In  one  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  stanza,  which  closes  with  the  lines — 

‘  And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun, 

That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing,’ 

and  in  which  the  word  ‘  suddenly’  is  often  substi- 
luted  for  ‘sullenly’  was  printed  falsely  in  the  copy 
before  the  German  translator.  In  the  second  stan¬ 
za,  ‘Tlie  struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light,’  is 
lost,  probably  from  some  similar  reason.  The  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  Wolfe’s  poem  is  exceedingly  well 
preserved  in  the  translation,  but  there  are  several 
mistakes  in  detail,  most  of  which,  perhaps  all,  arise 
from  the  translator’s  having  used  an  incorrect  copy 
of  the  original.  The  translation  is  printed  in  the 
octavo  edition  of  ‘Hayward’s  Faust,’  p, 304.” 

Dr.  Anster’s  suggestion  was  adopted. 
Wolfe’s  autograph  letter  has  been  litho¬ 
graphed  and  published  by  the  Academy. 
With  anxiety  to  have  this  interesting  doc¬ 
ument  preserved,  Dr.  Luby  generously  pre¬ 
sented  the  letter  in  his  possession,  on  which 
he  naturally  placed  a  high  value,  to  the 
Academy,  who  have  undertaken  the  custody 
of  it.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  may  not  be  worth  mentioning, 
which  would  be  alone,  were  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  a  question  of  doubt,  sufficient 
to  fix  it.  Mr.  Downes,  a  friend  of  Wolfe’s, 
favorably  known  to  the  public  by  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  before  this  copy  of  the  poem 
was  examined,  expressed  considerable  cu¬ 
riosity  to  see  it;  mentioning  a  conversation 
in  which  Wolfe  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
in  the  seventh  stanza  he  should  have  “  the 
clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring,”  or  “  the 
clock  struck  the  ‘  note’  for  retiring.”  Every 
copy  previously  known  gives  it  “  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  for  retiring.”  This  acci¬ 
dentally  confirms  Mr.  Downes’s  recollec¬ 
tion,  as  the  word  in  this  copy  is  “note.” 

The  fitness  of  having  the  autograph  pre¬ 
served  for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Anster, 
which  might  at  first  appear  too  strongly 
stated  by  him,  is  amusingly  proved  by  the 
misprints  in  the  best  editions  of  the  Re¬ 
mains.  The  printed  sheets  of  the  eighth 
edition  contain  this  error  in  the  first  stanza, 
16 


'■'“was  buried”  for  '■'we  buried;”  and  in  a 
copy  now  before  us  of  “  Lough  Bray,”  “  thy 
mild  and  random  majesty”  is  printed  for 
“  thy  &:c.,  and  “  the  mountain’s  dusky 

locks”  are  altered  into  “  dusty  locks.”  But 
the  printer’s  are  not  the  only  mistakes  to 
be  guarded  against.  The  caprices  of  vanity 
are  quite  inexplicable.  In  a  York  paper,  a 
few  years  ago,  Mr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  met 
a  copy  of  Wolfe’s  poem,  with  the  title, 
“The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,”  with  two  additional 
stanzas,  in  no  way  whatever  distinguished 
by  any  printer’s  mark,  or  any  note  or  com¬ 
ment  from  the  rest,  but  appearing  as  part  of 
the  poem.  We  print  them  : 

“  And  there  let  him  rest,  tlio’  the  foe  should  raise, 

In  zeal  for  the  fame  iliey  covet, 

A  tomb  or  a  trophy  to  swell  the  praise 

Of  him  who  has  soar’d  abov'e  it. 

“By  Englishmen’s  feet  when  the  turf  is  trod, 

On  the  breast  of  their  hero  pressing, 

Let  them  offer  a  prayer  to  England’s  God — 

To  him  who  was  England’s  blessing.” 

The  date  of  Wolfe’s  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor 
in  all  probability  gives  us  the  year  at  least 
in  which  the  ode  was  composed.  Mr. 
O’Sullivan  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  assign 
an  earlier  date  to  it,  but  Mr.  O'Sullivan’s 
recollection  does  not  fix  the  year  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  though  the  evening  walk  during 
which  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  were  com¬ 
posed,  makes  it  probable  spring  or  early 
summer  was  the  time.  The  Bishop  of 
Meath’s  recollection  is  more  precise  as  to 
the  year,  and  would  decidedly  fix  it  as 
written  in  an  earlier  year  than  1816.  He 
remembers  having  read  the  poem  to  Her¬ 
cules  Graves  in  rooms  which  he  had  ceased 
to  occupy  before  1816.  So  many  of  Wolfe’s 
compositions  were  handed  about  in  manu¬ 
script  among  his  friends,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  it  more  probable  that  twenty-six  years 
after  the  incident,  a  friend  recollecting  an 
incident  of  the  kind  should  mistake  one 
poem  for  another,  than  that  Wolfe,  writing 
a  year  or  more  after  the  poem  was  composed^ 
should  use  the  language  which  we  have 
quoted  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  November  of  the  next  year — 1817 — 
Wolfe  took  orders.  His  first  curacy  was 
at  Ballyclog,  in  Tj  rone.  A  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends  describes  the  position  in  which 
he  found  himself.  It  is  dated  in  December. 
He  describes  himself  sitting  opposite  a  turf- 
fire,  “  with  my  Bible  beside  me,  in  the  only 
furnished  room  of  the  glebe-house — sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  frost,  and  snow,  and 
by  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I  am  w’holly 
unacquainted,  except  a  disbanded  artillery¬ 
man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  who  attend 
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me — the  churchwarden,  and  clerk  of  the 
parish.”  In  another  letter  he  describes  him¬ 
self  as  “  surrounded  by  grandees,  who 
count  their  income  by  thousands,  and  cler¬ 
gymen  innumerable  ;  however  I  have  kept 
out  of  their  reach :  I  have  preferred  my 
turf-fire,  my  books,  and  the  memory  of  the 
friends  1  have  left,  to  all  the  society  that 
Tyrone  can  aflord — with  one  bright  excep¬ 
tion.  At  M - ’s  [Meredith’s — we  feel  it 

a  duty  to  supply  the  name]  I  am  indeed 
every  way  at  home.  I  am  at  home  in 
friendship  and  hospitality,  in  science  and 
literature,  in  our  common  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  a!ul  in  topics  of  religion.” 
This  last  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted 
was  written  from  ('astle  Caulfield,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  village  of  Donouglimore,  the  parish 
of  which  (after  a  few  weeks’  service  at 
Ballyclog)  he  became  the  curate.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Dublin  we  have  a  few  letters 
from  his  parish,  one  of  which  we  must  tran¬ 
scribe  : 

“  €astle  C'JvlJieldj  January  28thy  1818. 

“  A  man  often  derives  a  wonderful  advantage 
from  a  cold  and  fatiguing  j'  uniey  after  taking 
leave  of  liis  friends  ;  viz.  he  und**r.stands  the  com¬ 
fort  of  lolling  quietly  and  alone  fy  ins  firesulf,  after 
his  arrival  at  his  destination — a  pleasure,  which 
would  have  been  totally  lost,  if  he  liad  been  trans¬ 
ported  there  without  difficulfy  and  at  once,  from 
the  region  of  friendship  and  soei*'ty.  Mvery  situa¬ 
tion  borrows  much  of  its  character  from  that  by 
wliicli  it  was  iiniiiediately  prec'ded.  This  would 
have  been  all  melaucholy  and  solitude,  if  it  had  im¬ 
mediately  succeed.  (1  the  glow  of  aiTeclionate  and 
hlerary  conviviality ;  hut,  when  it  follows  the 
rumbling  of  a  roach,  llic  rattling  of  a  post-chaise, 
tlie  shivering  (jf  a  wintiy-nighl’s  journey,  and  tin- 
conversation  of  people  to  wlio.n  you  are  almost  to¬ 
tally  inditfenuit,  it  ihon  beconn-s  comfort  and  re¬ 
pose.  So  I  found  at  mv  arrival  at  my  own  cottagt 
on  Saturday  :  my  firesidi',  from  contrast,  becam* 
a  kind  ot*  lesser  friend,  or  at  least,  a  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  friends. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  tin- 
state  of  things  during  iny  absence  :  there  was  no 
duty  to  b(.!  performed  ;  and  of  thi.s  I  am  the  mon 
sensible,  as  I  bad  scarcely  arrived  before  I  met  a 
great  supply  of  tmsiness,  such  as  I  should  have 
been  very  much  concerned  if  it  Inul  occurred  in  in\ 
absence.  I  have  already  seen  enough  of  servict 
to  be  again  fully  nalmaliz-  d.  1  am  again  the 
weal hor-hea ten  curate:  I  have  trudged  roads, 
forded  bogs,  hravr-d  snow  and  rain,  become  nmpirt- 
belween  the  living,  hav-;  coimsc-II'-d  tlie  sick,  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  living,  and  to-morrow  si. all  bury 
tile  dead.  Ihro  ha\e  I  writt.-n  three  sides  withou: 
coming  to  the  matter  111  haml.  *  *  *  ♦ 

“  Yours  airectionateiy,  C.  W.” 

In  another  his  migration  from  Ballyclog 
to  his  cottage  at  Castle  Caulfield  is  des- 
scribed  : 

“One  wagon  co:itaincd  rnv  whole  fortune  and 
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family,  (with  the  exception  of  a  tow  which  was 
driven  alongside  of  the  wagon,)  and  its  contents 
were  two  large  trunks,  a  bed  and  its  appendages  ; 
and  on  the  top  of  these,  which  were  piled  up  so  as 
to  make  a  very  communding  appearance,  sat  a 
woman  (my  future  liousekeeper)  and  her  three 
children,  and  by  their  side  stood  a  calf  of  three 
weeks  old — which  has  lately  become  an  inmate  in 
my  family.’* 

“  Castle  Caulfield^  Oct.  '2Qthj  1818. 

*  *  “  I  have  no  disasters  now  to  di¬ 

versify  my  life — not  having  many  of  those  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  render  men  obnoxious  to  them,  except 
when  my  foot  sinks  up  to  the  ankle  in  a  bog,  as  I 
am  looking  for  a  stray  sheep.  My  life  is  now 
nearly  made  up  of  visits  to  my  parishioners — both 
sick  and  in  health.  Notwithstanding,  the  parish 
IS  so  largo  that  I  have  yet  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  a  very  formidable  number  of  iliom.  'Die 
parish  and  I  have  become  very  good  friends  :  the 
congreuatioii  has  increased,  and  the  Presbyterians 
sometimes  pay  me  a  visit.  There  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Methodists  in  the  part  of  the  parish  surround¬ 
ing  the  village,  who  arc  many  of  them  very  worthy 
people,  and  among  the  most  regular  altendaiits 
upon  the  church.  With  many  of  my  flock  1  live 
upon  affectionate  terms.  There  is  a  fair  proportion 
of  religions  men  amongst  them,  with  a  due  allow¬ 
ance  of  profligates.  None  of  them  rise  so  high  as 
the  cla.ss  of  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a  good  number 
of  a  very  respectable  description.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  attentive  to  the  school :  there,  in  fact,  I  think 
most  good  can  be  done,  and  besides  the  obvious 
advantage.*,  it  is  a  means  of  conciliating  all  sects 
of  Christians,  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  children. 

“  Our  Sunday-school  is  very  large,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 
'Phe  day  is  never  a  Sabbath  to  me;  however,  it  is 
the  kind  of  labor  that  is  best  repaid  ;  for  you 
always  find  that  some  progress  is  made — some 
fruit  soon  produced  ;  vvlierea.*,  yoiir  labors  wiih 
ihe  old  and  the  adult  often  fail  of  producing  any 
effect,  and,  at  the  best,  it  is  in  general  latent  and 
gradual.  Yours,  &.c.  C.  \V.” 

“  Castle  Cavlfieldy  May  4///,  1819, 

“lam  just  come  from  the  house  of  mourningl 

Last  night  I  helped  to  lay  poor  M - in  liis 

coffin,  ami  followed  him  this  morning  to  l.is  grave. 
The  vi.-^italion  was  truly  awful.  Last  'J’uesdav 
(this  day  week)  he  was  struck  to  tin*  ground  by  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  from  that  moinenl  until  the 
hour  of  his  death,  on  Sunday  evening,  lie  nev<*r 
articulated.  I  did  not  hear  of  his  dang  -r  until 
Sunday  evening,  and  yesterday  morning  1  r.in  ten 
miles,  like  a  madman,  and  was  only  in  time  to  see 
his  dead  bo«ly.  It  w'ill  he  a  cruel  and  bitter  thought 
to  me  for  many  a  day,  that  I  had  not  one  farewell 
from  him  wiiile  ho  was  on  llio  brink  of  this  worhL 

Oh  ! - ,  one  of  my  heart-string.s  is  broken.  Tiie 

only  way  I  have  of  describing  my  attachment  to 
That  man  is  by  lellmg  yon  that  lu  xt  to  yon  ami 

D - ,  he  was  ihe  person  in  who-e  society  I  took 

'.he  greatest  delight.  A  visit  to  Ardtren  was  often 
in  p:*o>pi‘ct  to  sustain  me  in  many  of  my  cheerless 
labor.*.  My  gems  are  falling  away  ;  but,  I  do 
hop^‘  and  trust,  it  is  because  Cod  is  ‘making  n|)  his 
jewels.’  Dr.  M - was  a  man  of  a  truly  Cliris- 
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lian  temper  of  mind.  We  used  naturally  to  fal! 
upon  reli^iotH  subjects;  and  I  now  revert  with 
peculiar  gratification  to  the  cordiality  with  which 
‘  we  took  sweet  counsel  together  ’  upon  those 
topics.  You  know’  tl«at  he  was  possessed  of  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  characteristic  of  a 
Cliristian  disposition  —  humility.  He  preached 

the  Sunday  before,  for - ,  and  the  sermon  was 

unusually  solemn  and  impressive,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  from  several  circum- 
stanc*\«,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  strange  pre¬ 
sentiments  of  w’hat  was  to  happen.  His  air  and 

look  some  time  before  his  di.ssolution  had,  as - 

told  m*\  an  expression  of  the  most  aw’ful  and  pro- 
found  devotion.  *  ♦  ♦  Your.«,  &.c.  W.” 

We  transcribe  frona  Archdeacon  RusselPs 
memoir  some  account  of  the  district  in 
wliich  Wolfe’s  life  was  cast,  and  the  duties 
in  which  he  was  daily  occupied ; 

“The  sphere  of  duty  in  which  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
engaged  was  extensive  and  laborious.  A  large 
portion  of  the  parish  w’as  situated  in  a  w’ild  hilly 
country,  abounding  in  bogs  and  trackless  wastes  ; 
and  the  population  W’as  so  scattered,  that  it  was  a 
work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  keep  up  that  in¬ 
tercourse  w’ith  his  flock,  upon  which  tlie  success  of 
a  Christian  minister  so  much  depends.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  work  he  found  the  church  rather 
thinly  attended;  but  in  a  short  time  the  effects  ol 
his  constant  zeal,  his  impressive  style  of  preaching, 
and  his  daily  and  affectionate  converse  w’ith  his 
jiarishioners  were  vi.sible  in  the  crowded  and  atten¬ 
tive  congregations  which  began  to  gather  round 
him. 

“The  number  of  those  who  soon  became  regular 
atte  ndants  at  the  holy  communion  w’as  so  great  as 
to  exceed  tlic  whole  ordinary  congregation  at  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry. 

“Amongst  his  constant  hearers  w’ero  many  o! 
the  Presbyterians,  who  seemed  much  attracted  by 
the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  in  reading  the 
liturgy,  the  energy  of  his  appeals,  and  the  general 
simplicity  of  his  life;  and  such  was  the  respect 
they  hega^i  to  feel  towards  him,  that  they  frequently 
sent  for  him  to  administer  spiritual  comfort  and 
support  to  them  in  the  trying  hour  of  sickness,  and 
at  the  approach  of  death. 

“  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestants  in  his 
parish  were  of  that  denomination,  and  no  small 
number  were  of  the  class  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
I’hough  differing  on  many  points  from  these  two 
bodies  of  Christians,  he,  however,  maintained  w'iih 
them  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  and  entered 
familiarly  into  discussion  on  the  subjects  upon 
wliich  they  were  at  issue  with  him. 

“  There  was  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  du¬ 
ties  as  a  clergyman  (as  he  himself  declared) 
which  he  found  more  difficult  and  trying  at  first, 
than  how  to  discover  and  pursue  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  numerous  conscientious  dis¬ 
senters  in  his  parish,  and  especially  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  who  claim  connexion  w’ith 
the  Church  of  England.  While  he  lamented  their 
errors,  he  revered  their  piety  ;  and  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  his  hopes  in  softening  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  conciliating  their  good  will.  This  he  ef¬ 
fected  by  taking  care  in  his  visits  amongst  them,  to 
dwell  particularly  upon  the  grand  and  vital  truths  in 


which  ho  mainly  agreed  with  them,  and,  above  all, 
by  a  patience  of  contradiction,  yet  without  a  sur¬ 
render  or  compromise  of  opinion,  on  the  points 
upon  which  they  differed.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
some  of  the  Methodists  on  u  few  occasions  sought 
to  put  his  Christian  character  to  the  test,  by  pur¬ 
posely  using  harsh  and  hurnil  ating  expressions  to¬ 
wards  him  in  their  conversations  upon  the  nature 
of  religion.  This  strange  mode  of  inquisition  he 
was  enabled  to  bear  wth  the  meekness  of  a  child  ; 
and  some  of  them  afterwards  assured  him  that  they 
considered  the  temper  with  which  such  a  trial  is 
endured  as  a  leading  criterion  of  true  conversion, 
and  were  happy  to  find  in  him  so  unequivocal  proof 
of  a  regenerate  spirit.  .... 

“  The  success  of  a  Christian  pastor  depends 
almost  as  much  on  the  manner  as  the  matter  of 
his  instruction.  In  this  respt  ct  Mr.  Wolfe  was 
peculiarly  happy,  especially  with  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people — who  were  much  engaged 
by  the  affectionate  cordiality  and  the  simple  ear¬ 
nestness  of  his  deportment  towards  them.  In  his 
conversations  with  thb  plain  farmer  or  humble 
laborer  he  usually  laid  his  hand  upon  their  shoul¬ 
der  or  caught  them  by  the  arm  ;  and  while  he 
W’as  insinuating  his  arguments,  or  enforcing  his 
appeals  w’ith  all  the  variety  of  simple  illustra¬ 
tions  w’hich  a  prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he  fas¬ 
tened  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  person  he  w’as  addressing,  as  if  eagerly 
aw’aiting  some  gleam  of  intelligence  to  show  that 
he  W’as  understood  and  fell.” 

Wolfe’s  duties  were  increased  by  the  vi¬ 
sitation  of  typhus  fever  in  his  parish.  He 
knew  not  what  it  w’as  to  spare  himself  W’hen 
any  office  of  humanity  required  his  exer¬ 
tions — and  here  the  demand  on  his  time 
and  thoughts  was  incessant.  He  w’as  over- 
w'orked,  ami  symptoms  of  consumption  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  themselves.  An  habitual 

o 

cough,  of  W’hich  he  himself  seemed  almost 
unconscious,  alarmed  his  friends  ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  it  became  too  plain  that 
the  disease  had  made  fatal  progress.  He 
was  persuaded  to  visit  Scotland,  in  order  to 
see  a  physician  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints  ; 
and  on  his  return,  was  met  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  friend,  whose  record  of  his  virtues 
is  likely  to  perpetuate  his  ow’n  name  with 
that  of  Wolfe.  Archdeacon  Russell  (then 
a  curate  in  Dublin,)  seized  a  moment  from 
his  duties  to  try  and  persuade  Wolfe  to  at¬ 
tend  for  a  little  while  to  his  health. 

‘‘On  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Wolfe  through  the  principal  part  of  his  pa¬ 
rish  to  the  church  ;  and  never  can  he  forget  the 
scene  he  witnessed  as  they  drove  together  along 
the  road  and  through  the  village.  It  must  give 
a  more  lively  idea  of  his  character  and  conduct 
as  a  parish  clergyman  than  any  labored  delinea¬ 
tion,  or  than  a  mere  detail  of  particular  facts.  As 
he  quickly  passed  by,  all  the  poor  people  and 
children  ran  out  to  their  cabin-doors  to  w’elcome 
him,  with  looks  and  expressions  of  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  affection,  and  with  all  that  w’ild  devotion  of 
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gratitude  so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Many  fell  upon  their  knees  invoking  ble.ssing.s 
upon  him  ;  and  long  after  they  were  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  they  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  showing 
by  their  gestures  that  they  were  still  offering  up 
prayers  for  him  ;  and  some  even  followed  the 
carriage  a  long  distance  making  the  most  anx¬ 
ious  inquiries  about  his  health.  He  was  sensibly 
moved  by  this  manifestation  of  feeling,  and  met 
it  with  all  that  heartiness  of  expression  and  that 
affectionate  simplicity  of  manner,  which  made 
him  as  much  an  object  of  love,  as  his  ex.alted 
virtues  rendered  him  an  object  of  respect.  The 
iatimate  knowledge  he  seemed  to  have  acquired 
of  all  their  domestic  histories,  appeared  from  the 
short  but  significant  inquiries  he  made  of  each 
individual  as  he  was  hurried  along ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  characters  of  several  who  presented  them¬ 
selves — pointing  to  one  with  a  sigh,  and  to  ano¬ 
ther  with  looks  of  fond  congratulation.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  to  behold  a  scene  like  this, 
which  can  scarcely  be  described,  without  the 
deepest,  but  most  pleasing  emotions.  It  seemed 
to  realize  the  often-imagined  picture  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  living  in  the 
hearts  of  his  flock — ‘  willing  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent  upon  them  ’ — and  enjoying  the  happy  in- 
terchange  of  mutual  affection.  It  clearly  showed 
the  kind  of  intercourse  that  habitually  existed 
between  him  and  his  pari.shioners,  and  afforded 
a  pleasing  proof  that  a  faithful  and  firm  discharge 
of  duty,  when  accompanied  by  kindly  sympathies 
and  gracious  manners,  can  scarcely  fail  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  people. 

“  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  should  feel  much  reluctance  in  leaving  a  sta¬ 
tion  where  his  ministry  appeared  to  be  so  useful 
and  acceptable ;  and  accordingly,  though  per¬ 
emptorily  required  by  the  physician  he  had  just 
consulted,  to  retire  Ibr  some  time  from  all  cleri¬ 
cal  duties,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  dis¬ 
lodged  from  his  post  and  forced  away  to  Dublin, 
where  most  of  his  friends  resided. 

“  It  was  hoped  that  timely  relaxation  from 
duty  and  a  change  in  his  mode  of  living  to  what 
he  had  been  originally  accustomed,  and  suitable 
to  the  present  delicate  state  of  his  health,  might 
avert  the  fatal  disease  with  which  he  was  threat¬ 
ened.  The  habits  of  his  life  while  he  resided  on 
his  cure,  were  in  every  respect  calculated  to  con¬ 
firm  his  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption. 
He  seldom  thought  of  providing  a  regular  meal, 
and  his  humble  cottage  exhibited  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  A  few  straggling  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
piled  up  with  his  books — a  small  rickety  table  be¬ 
fore  the  fire-place,  covered  with  parish  memo¬ 
randa — and  two  trunks  containing  all  his  papers, 
serving  at  the  same  time  to  cover  the  broken 
larls  of  the  floor,  constituted  all  the  furniture  of 
lis  sitting-room.  The  mouldy  walls  of  the  closet 
in  which  he  slept  were  hanging  with  loose  folds 
of  damp  paper;  and  between  this  wretched  cell 
and  his  parlor  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  disbanded  soldier,  his  wife,  and  their 
numerous  brood  of  children,  who  had  migrated 
with  him  from  his  first  quarters,  and  seemed 
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now  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  concern,  en¬ 
tertaining  him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and  usurping 
the  entire  disposal  of  his  small  plot  of  ground,  as 
the  absolute  lords  of  the  soil.” 

He  was  induced  for  a  while  to  leave  his 
curacy  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  went 
to  Dublin  and  the  neighborhood  for  med¬ 
ical  advice  and  change  of  air  and  scene. 
There  were  alternations  of  health  and  debi¬ 
lity  ;  he  was  even  able  occasionally  to  preach 
in  Dublin,  but  the  disease  continued  to  make 
its  sure  and  insidious  progress.  Towards  the 
approach  of  winter  (1820)  he  was  advised 
to  go  to  the  south  of  France.  He  sailed  for 
Bordeaux,  but  was  twice  beaten  back  by 
violent  gales,  and  then  abandoned  the  plan  ; 
and  settled  near  Exete^r  during  the  winter 
and  ensuing  spring.  The  summer  months 
of  1822  he  passed  in  Dublin  and  the  vicinity. 
In  August  he  sailed  to  Bordeaux  and  back, 
as  some  benefit  was  anticipated  from  the 
voyage.  In  November  he  removed  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork — a  town  sheltered  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains  from  the  winds.  Mr. 
Russell  and  a  female  relative  of  Wolfe’s  ac¬ 
companied  him.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to 
revive,  then  sank  again.  He  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  February,  1823,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
day  before  his  death  the  physician  who 
attended  him,  astonished  at  the  solemn 
fervor  with  which  he  spoke,  exclaimed, 
when  he  left  the  room  of  his  dying  patient, 
“  There  is  something  superhuman  about 
that  man.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  such  a 
mind  in  a  body  so  wasted — such  mental 
vigor  in  a  poor  frame  dropping  into  the 
grave !” 

The  plan  of  our  w’ork  renders  it,  if  not 
impossible,  yet  inconvenient  that  we  should 
give  any  extracts  from  his  sermons,  or 
enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  his 
theological  opinions.  This  is  done  by 
Archdeacon  Russell,  and  we  have  quoted 
sufficient  from  his  book  to  render  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  express  our  opinion  of  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  with  which  his 
task  has  been  performed,  with  more  dis¬ 
tinctness.  To  those  who  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  study  the  character  of  Wolfe 
more  in  detail  than  we  can  give  it,  there  is 
much  interesting  matter,  communicated 
chiefly  we  believe  by  the  late  Mr.  Taylor, 
to  be  fouud  in  the  tenth  volume  of  The 
Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  ;  and  his 
character  and  progress  are  sketched  w’ith 
great  beauty  in  a  volume  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  entitled,  College  Recol¬ 
lections.  A. 
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THE  BIRTH-DAYS. 

From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

Since  thou  werl  born,  beloved  one!  ten  changeful 
years  have  cast 

Their  shadows  into  Time,  and  now — thy  life  is  of 
the  Past, 

And*  three — what  dark  and  lonely  ones! — their 
weary  course  have  sped 

Since,  early  summoned  back  to  God,  thy  place  was 
with  the  Dead. 

The  glance  that  spoke,  the  winning  smile,  the 
radiance  of  thy  brow. 

And  every  sweet  and  thrilling  tone — their  memory 
haunts  me  now  ; 

For  beautiful  as  brief,  alas!  hath  been  thy  stay  on 
earth. 

And  battled  Hope  aye  loves  to  muse  upon  the  loved 
one’s  worth ; 

Affection  .sadly  lingers  o’er  its  broken  dream  of  bliss 

And  meurns  thee  yet,  though  thine  is  now  a  better 
home  than  this. 

Ten  years  ago! — how  blithely  stirr’d  the  spirit  on 
that  morn 

When  thou,  oh,  child  of  many  hopes  I  to  glad  our 
hearts  wen  born. 

Was  ever  deeper  welcome  than  those  hearts  accorded 
thee  7 

Was  ever  more  resemblance  than  all  eyes  would 
fainly  see  1 

Oh,  fond  ones  were  around  thee !  and  no  dearer  task 
than  this 

To  press  thy  little  lips  to  theirs  and  gi  ve  the  primal 
kiss. 

We  counted  first  thy  life  by  days,  which  grew  to 
happy  years. 

And  ever,  when  our  hopes  were  dull’d,  thy  smile 
dispersed  our  fears  ; 

A  solace  werl  thou,  lovely  one!  Above  a  grave  of 
mine 

Melhought  thy  tears  w’ould  fall  ;  alas  !  I  now  weep 
over  thine. 

And  when — oh  !  far  beyond  thy  years — thy  search¬ 
ing  spirit  sought 

In  song  and  story  the  rich  gems  which  lofy  Genius 
brought. 

Oh  !  what  a  w'hirl  of  joy  w'as  ours  to  dream  what 
time  would  bring — 

To  think  howbright  thy  summer  when  thus  budding* 
was  thy  spring  ! 

Then,  as  the  circling  year’s  return  thy  birthday 
brought  again, 

Far  di.stant  were  all  auguries  of  sorrow  or  of  pain. 

We  saw  thee  bright,  we  knew  thee  dear,  nor  thought 
that  there  could  be 

The  mortal  taint  of  ill  or  death  in  aught  so  fair  as 
thee. 

That  was  a  holyday  of  love  the  circling  yearbrought 
back. 

In  which  we  traced,  beloved  one  !  thy  travel  in  life’s 
track. 

We  kept  that  birthday  joyfully,  which  now  again 
we  keep, 

With  all  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  struggle  not  to 
weep  ; 

We  talk  of  thine  endearing  ways,  and  of  thy  gentle 
mirth. 

Which  sunn’d  our  hearts,  as  if  there  were  no  sorrow 
on  the  earth. 

Many  a  heart-mernoried  word  of  thine,  oft-named, 
again  we  trace, 

And  many  a  burst  of  joy,  which  breathed  sweet 
music  o’er  thy  face. 


If  then  our  converse  falter  into  silence  still  and 
deep — 

Griefs  hushed  silence — do  not  deem  it  is  because 
we  weep. 

Too  strong  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  the  feelings 
that  arise. 

When  Faith  doth  whisper— Now  thou  hast  thy 
birthday  in  the  skies. 

If  in  that  radiant  spirit-land  where,  sinless  one  !  thou 
art. 

Thy  mind  can  earthward  turn,  and  read  the  thoughts 
that  stir  the  heart. 

Then  thou  dost  know,  though  strong  our  grief  as 
human  grief  can  be. 

We  would  not,  if  w'e  could,  renew  Mortality  for  thee. 

Brief  was  thy  pilgrimage  below — too  brief  to  feel  its 
strife — 

Death  to  thy  soul  the  birthday  brought  of  an  Eternal 
Life. 

Enfranchised  one  !  whose  place  is  with  the  Watchers 
round  the  Throne, 

It  is  for  frail  Humanity  to  mourn  that  thou  art  gone  1 

But  Faith  instructs  us,  whatsoe’er  our  crush’d  afiec- 
tions,  pain. 

Unkind  or  vain  to  wish  for  thee  the  chains  of  earth 
again. 

For,  far  beyond  the  world  of  care  thy  soul  hath 
stretch’d  its  wing  ; 

Thou  sittest  by  Life’s  holy  fount,  and  drinkest  from 
its  spring. 

A  brighter  bloom  is  on  thy  cheek  than  what  on  earth 
it  wore, 

A  heavenlier  lustre  lights  thine  eyes  than  what  they 
had  of  yore. 

A  richer  melody  doth  blend  its  music  with  thy  voice. 

As  it  swells  in  praise  before  the  throne, — and  should 
we  not  rejoice  7 

Thou  hast  gone  home,  departed  one! — chainless, 
thou  art,  and  free  ; 

We  linger  for  that  second  birth  which  brings  us 
unto  thee, — 

Where,  beautiful !  thine  angel-plumes  are  folded  on 
thy  breast, 

And  the  cares  of  earth  are  ended,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

February  23, 1839.  R.  S.  M. 


ALEXANDER  CSOMA  DE  KOROS. 

From  the  Asiatic  JournaL 

This  remarkable  personage,  distinguished 
not  less  by  his  enterprising  travels,  than  by 
the  zeal  and  success  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  Tibet,  in  circumstances  which 
would  have  conquered  the  perseverance  of 
many,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  obli¬ 
vion  which,  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
Oriental  learning. 

M.  Alexander  Csoma  de  Kdrds  was  born 
in  Transylvania,  as  he  states,  of  a  Siculian 
family  in  Hungary,  of  great  respectability. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Dehlten, 
at  Nagy  Enyed,  in  Transylvania,  and  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  complet- 
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ed  his  studies  in  philoloofy  and  theology  in 
1818.  At  this  period,  he  became  possessed 
with  a  violent  desire  to  discover  the  origi¬ 
nal  seat  of  the  Magyars,  and  the  Hungarian 
nation  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
w’asthe  real  motive  of  his  extensive  travels, 
and  of  I'.is  application  to  the  language  of 
Tibet,  in  the  literature  of  which  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  some  indication  of  the  early 
abodes  of  his  ancestors — the  object  of  his 
whole  life,  upon  w'hich  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  concentrated. 

With  this  design,  though  ostensibly  to 
perfect  his  philological  knowdedge,  he  left 
Nagy  Enyed  in  November,  1819,  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  joining  some  Bulgarian 
rnerchatits,  proceeded  to  Philiopoli,  on  his 
way  to  Constantinople  ;  but  the  plague  pre¬ 
vailing  there,  he  changed  his  route,  and 
embarked  at  Enos  for  Alexandria.  From 
Egypt,  he  went  by  sea  to  Palestine,  and 
from  Latakia,  in  Syria,  he  travelled  on  foot 
to  Aleppo,  which  he  reached  in  April,  1820. 
Here  he  joined  a  caravan,  having  adopted 
the  Oriental  costume,  and  in  this  w’ay  he 
journeyed  on  foot  through  Orfa,  Merdin, 
Mosul,  to  Bagdad.  On  his  arrival  at  this 
city,  on  the  22d  July,  1820,  Mr.  Rich,  the 
Britisli  resident — wdio  w'as  conspicuous  for 
his  hospitable  attention  to  scientific  travel¬ 
ers — was  absent  in  Kurdistan  ;  but  M.  Bel- 
lino,  his  secretary,  interested  himself  u'arm- 
ly  in  M.  Csoma’s  behalf,  and  Mr.  Rich  after¬ 
wards  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
reaching  Tehran,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
14th  October,  1820.  He  remained  at  this 
capital  four  months,  and  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Persian.  The  British  resident,  Mr. 
(now'  Sir  llenr\)  Willock,  as  well  as  Mr. 
George  Willock,  show'ed  him  much  kind¬ 
ness,  and  supplied  liim  with  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  journey  to  the  remoter 
East :  he  spoke  in  w'arm  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  support  he  received  from  these 
gentlemen.  lie  quitted  Tehran  in  INIarch, 
1821,  wearing  the  Persian  costume,  but  sus- 
tainijjg  the  character  of  an  Armenian.  He 
remained  at  Meshed,  the  country  being  in 
a  state  of  disorder,  till  the  20ih  October, 
1821,  when  he  commenced  his  journey  to 
Bokhara,  where  he  arrived  in  November. 
A  report  of  the  approach  of  a  Russian  army, 
which  created  much  perturbation  and  alarm, 
induced  him  to  quit  Bokhara,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Balkh,  thence  to  Khuloom, 
and  thence,  by  way  of  Bamian,  to  Cabul, 
where  he  arrived  in  January,  1822.  Joining 
a  caravan,  he  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Peshawur,  and  crossing  the  Indus,  he  met 
w'iih  two  Europeans  in  the  service  of  Run- 
jeet  Sing,  and  accompanied  them  to  Lahore. 
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He  did  not  remain  long  there,  but  set  off*  for 
Cashmere,  which  he  reached  on  the  14th 
May,  1822,  and  thence  travelled  on  foot  to 
Ladak,  w’hich  he  entered  on  the  9th  June. 

M.  de  KorOs  now’  determined  to  penetrate 
to  Yarkand  ;  but  he  w’as  unable  to  obtain  the 
permission  or  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
Chinese  authorities;  and  finding  some  ob¬ 
stacles  to  his  residence  at  Leh,  the  capital 
of  Ladak,  he  w’as  on  his  return  to  Lahore, 
when  he  met  Mr.  Moorcroft,  w’ho  took  him 
back  with  him  to  Leh,  where  he  was  left  by 
Mr.  Moorcroft  commencing  the  study  of  the 
Tibetan  language.  M.  Csoma  being  at  this 
time  unacquainted  with  English  (though  he 
subsequently  acquired  a  perfect  command 
of  the  language),  the  tw’o  travellers  commu¬ 
nicated  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  intercourse  at  this  period,  it  is 
stated  that  a  despatch  from  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode  to  Runjeet  Sing,  proposing  an  alliance 
and  a  Russian  mission  to  Lahore,  ow’ing  to 
the  death  of  the  bearer,  fell  into  Mr.  Moor- 
croft’s  hands,  and  being  translated  by  M 
Csoma  de  Koros  from  Russian  into  Latin, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Government. 

He  subsequently  rejoined  Mr.  Moorcroft 
at  Cashmere,  but  returned  to  Leh  again, 
provided  w’ith  funds  by  our  countryman,  and 
with  recommendations  to  the  chief  minis¬ 
ter  at  Leh,  and  to  the  Lama  of  Zangla,  and 
he  remained  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Lama  at  Zanskar,  a  district  in  the  south- 
w’cst  of  the  province  of  Ladak,  till  June, 
1824,  during  which  time  he  w'as  employed 
in  acquiring  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  in  obtaining  a  general 
acquaintance  with  Tibetan  literature :  he 
made  at  this  time  abstracts  of  the  contents 
of  upw’ards  of  300  volumes. 

•  In  the  beginning  of  the  w’inter  of  1824, 
M.  de  Koros  left  Zanskar  for  Sultanpore, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Belaspore  and  Soo- 
bathoo,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1825. 
Here  he  drew  up,  for  the  information  of  the 
Government  (some  suspicion  having  been 
excited  as  to  his  objects.  Bishop  Heber,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  terming  him  “  a  spy”),  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  of  his  intentions, 
from  which  the  aforegoing  particulars  are 
collected,  and  w’hich  was  addressed  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Delhi. 

After  a  short  stay  at  this  British-Indian 
station,  ]\I.  Csoma  proceeded  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kunaw’ur,  and  in  a  lamaic  monas¬ 
tery  at  Kanum,  romanticall}’’  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  beyond  the 
snow'y  range,  with  the  aid  of  a  lama,  or 
priest,  an  intelligent  and  studious  person, 
he  devoted  hismelf,  for  several  years,  w’ith- 
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out  intermission,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of 
the  climate  and  of  slender  resources,  to  the 
examination  of  Tibetan  manuscripts,  and  to 
the  compilation  of  a  grammar  and  dictiona¬ 
ry  of  the  language,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  instance  of  the  Indian  Government.  In 
1828,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gerard,  travelling  through  1 
these  severe  Himalayan  regions,  visited  M.  I 
Csoma  in  the  monastery  of  Kanum.  “  I  ’ 
found  him,”  he  said,  “with  his  learned  as¬ 
sociate,  the  lama,  surrounded  with  books. 
He  has  made  great  progress,  but  his  objects! 
are  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  the  works 
he  is  now  engaged  upon  will  form  but  a 
prelude  to  further  researches.  He  wishes 
to  invite  learned  men  from  Teshoo  Loom- 
poo  and  L’hassa,  and  by  their  assistance 
study  the  Mongol  language,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  the  key  to  Chinese  literature,  and 
through  it  get  access  to  Mongolia,  where 
he  expects  to  discover  much  interesting 
knowledge.  M.  Csoma  showed  me  his  lar 
bors  with  eagerness  and  pride  :  he  has  read 
through  forty-four  volumes  of  the  Tibetan 
Encyclopajdia.”  At  this  time,  his  funds  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  allowance  from  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment  of  Rs.  50  per  month,  of  which  he 
paid  25  to  the  lama,  4  to  a  servant,  and  one 
for  rent ;  leaving  but  Rs.  20  to  purchase 
necessaries  and  comforts  in  that  cold  region. 
Yet  he  was  so  tenacious  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  that  he  would  accept  nothing  but 
from  a  public  source.  Mr.  Gerard  sent  him 
a  present  of  some  rice  and  sugar,  of  which 
he  was  in  want ;  but  he  returned  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  preceding  winter,  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  he  had  sat  at 
his  desk,  wrapped  up  in  woollens,  from 
morning  to  night,  without  any  interval  of 
recreation,  except  that  of  his  frugal  meals, 
which  consisted  of  greasy  tea — a  kind  of 
soup,  being  a  mess  composed  of  the  plant 
itself,  mixed  up  with  water,  butter,  and  salt. 
At  Kanum,  however,  the  rigor  of  the  win¬ 
ter  is  comparatively  slight,  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  Zanskar,  where  M.  Csoma  re¬ 
sided  a  whole  year,  confined,  with  the  lama 
and  an  attendant,  to  an  apartment  nine  feet 
square.  For  more  than  four  months  they 
were  precludeil  by  the  weather  from  stirring 
out,  the  temperature  being  below  zero. 
Here  he  sat  enveloped  in  a  sheep-skin  cloak, 
with  his  arms  folded,  reading  from  morning 
to  evening,  without  a  fire,  and  after  dusk 
without  a  light,  the  ground  forming  his  bed, 
and  the  walls  his  only  protection  against  the 
rigors -of  the  climate.  The  cold  was  so 
intense  as  to  render  it  a  severe  task  to  take 
the  hands  out  of  their  fleecy  envelopes  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  over  papersor  leaves. 
His  labors  and  his  necessities  soon  attrac- 


ed  the  attention  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  who  resolved  to  settle  a  monthly 
allowance  upon  this  enterprising  laborer 
in  an  untrodden  field  of  Oriental  philology, 
and  provided  him  with  books,  which  he 
much  needed.  Great  difficulty,  however, 
was  found  in  overcoming  his  repugnance  to 
receive  pecuniary  aid,  his  independent  spirit 
and  disinterestedness  being  as  conspicuous 
as  his  enthusiasm  and  fortitude. 

M.  de  Koros  was  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  companion.  The  lama  was  described 
by  Mr.  Gerard  as  a  person  of  extensive  ac¬ 
quirements,  unassuming  manners,  and  a 
simple  gravity  of  demeanor,  whose  free¬ 
dom  from  prejudice  was  evinced  by  his  of¬ 
fer  to  submit  to  vaccination.  Generally 
speaking,  the  lamas  attached  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  at  Kanum  were  ignorant  and  bigotted, 
and  M.  Csoma  endured  many  restraints  and 
encountered  some  inconveniences  from  this 
source.  His  researches  were  not  restricted 
to  mere  philology,  but  embraced  the  reli¬ 
gious  institutions,  the  history,  the  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  cosmography,  and  the  medicine,  of 
Tibet  and  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
Tibetans  have  many  works  on  medicine,  and 
Mr.  Gerard  says  he  was  shown  a  catalogue 
of  the  names  and  characters  of  four  hundred 
diseases,  collected  and  arranged  by  M.  de 
Koros.  The  lama  informed  him  that,  at 
Teshoo  Loompoo,  the  anatomy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  was  exhibited  in  sixty  diflTereni 
positions,  by  wooden  cuts.  He  also  stated 
that  the  art  of  lithographic  printing  had 
long  been  known  in  that  city.  The  medium 
of  intercourse  between  M.  Csoma  and  his 
preceptor  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
Zad,  or  Tartar  tribes. 

In  December,  1830,  he  left  the  monastery 
and  came  to  Simla,  from  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Calcutta,  with  a  large  stock  of 
materials,  accumulated  by  his  painful  stu¬ 
dies,  and  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the 
Tibetan  language,  the  fruit  of  several  years’ 
intense  toil.  These  works,  as  well  as  his 
valuable  MSS.,  he  made  over  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  the  Governor-General  of  India 
(Lord  William  Bentinck)  ordered  that  the 
dictionary  and  grammar  should  be  printed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government :  a  printed  copy 
of  the  dictionary  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  January,  1834. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  works 
were  in  English,  of  which  the  author  had, 
under  the  utmost  disadvantages,  become 
master.  M.  Jacquemont,  who  saw  M.  de 
Koros  at  Kanum  in  September,  1830,  short¬ 
ly  before  he  left  the  monastery,  says  :  “  M. 
Csoma  will  carry  to  Calcutta  the  result  of 
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his  long  labors,  consisting  of  two  volumi¬ 
nous  and  beautifully  neat  MSS.,  quite  ready 
for  the  press ;  one  is  a  grammar,  the  other 
a  vocabulary,  of  the  Tibetan  language,  both 
written  in  English.  How  he  has  performed 
his  task  no  one  can  decide,  since  he  is  the 
only  person  proficient  in  the  Tibetan  lan¬ 
guage  ,*  but  a  conjecture,  and  a  most  favor¬ 
able  one,  may  be  made :  M.  Csoma  hasnever 
been  in  England,  and  has  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  speaking  English ;  yet  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language.” 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Dictionary,  he  de¬ 
clares  that  the  work  owes  its  existence  to 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  he  offers  it,  “as  a  small  tri¬ 
bute  of  his  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
support  he  met  with  in  his  Tibetan  studies.” 
He  likewise  expresses  a  strong  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  various  individuals,  and  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “  a  poor  scholar,  who  was 
very  desirous  to  see  the  different  countries 
of  Asia,  as  the  scene  of  so  many  memorable 
transactions  of  former  ages;  to  observe  the 
manners  of  the  several  people,  and  to  learn 
their  languages  and  “  such  a  man  was  he, 
who,  during  his  peregrinations,  depended 
for  his  subsistence  upon  the  benevolence  of 
others.”  He  says  that,  though  the  study  of 
the  Tibetan  language  did  not  form  part  of 
his  original  plan,  he  engaged  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  literature,  “hoping  it  might 
serve  him  as  a  vehicle  to  his  immediate 
purpose,  namely,  his  researches  respecting 
the  origin  and  language  of  the  Hungarians.” 
He  adds  that  his  subsequent  study  of  San¬ 
scrit  had  been  of  more  efficacy  :  “  To  his 

own  nation,  he  feels  a  pride  in  announcing 
that  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  to  any  other  people  in 
Europe  ;  the  Hungarians  will  find  a  fund  of 
information  from  its  study  respecting  their 
origin,  manners,  customs,  and  language.” 

M,  Csoma’s  investigation  of  the  literature 
of  Tibet  proved  that  it  is  entirely  of  Indian 
origin  ;  “  the  immense  volumes  on  difTerent 
branches  of  science,  &:c.,”  he  remarks,  “  be¬ 
ing  exact  or  faithful  translations  from  San¬ 
scrit  works,  commencing  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ ;  and  many  of  these 
works  have  been  translated,  mostly  from 
Tibetan,  into  the  Mongol,  Mandchou,  and 
Chinese  languages.”  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  remarks  upon  M.  Csoma’s 
analyses  of  the  voluminous  Tibetan  collec¬ 
tions  denominated  Kah-gyur  and  Stan^gyur^ 
which  bear  an  affinity  to  the  Tantrika  works 
in  Sanscrit. 

In  1832,  the  viceroy  and  nobles  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  order  to  mark  their  strong  sense 
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of  the  patriotic  and  heroic  conduct  of  their 
distinguished  countryman,  subscribed  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  furtherance  of  his 
objects,  which  was  remitted  to  Calcutta. 
M.  Csoma  for  a  long  time  refused  to  accept 
this  money,  and  consented  at  last  only  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  expended  not 
upon  him,  but  in  the  purchase  of  MSS.  to 
enrich  the  library  of  one  of  the  universities 
in  his  native  country. 

He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
the  Tibetan  and  Sanscrit  languages,  and  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  when  conducted  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Prinsep  (with  whom  he  was  connect¬ 
ed  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  common 
pursuits),  bear  testimony  to  the  valuable 
assistance  he  rendered  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  which  readily  availed  itself  of  his 
services. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  M. 
Csoma  resolved  to  examine  the  literary 
treasures  of  Eastern  Tibet,  and,  with  that 
view  he  proceeded  to  Darjeeling,  a  British 
station  recently  established  in  the  territory 
of  the  gulpo  or  rajah  of  Sikkim,  a  small  slip 
of  land  in  the  Southern  Himalaya  country, 
adjoining  Bengal,  Boolan,  Nepaul,  and  Ti¬ 
bet.  He  arrived  at  Darjeeling  on  the  27th 
March,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  agent,  his  desire  to  proceed  to  Sikkim 
and  thence  to  L’hassa,  which,  being  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  grand  lama,  he  expected  to 
find  (in  accordance  with  the  assurance  of 
the  Kanum  priests)  the  depository  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  Tibetan  literature. 
As  the  grand  lama  is,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  taken  from  the  family  of  the  rajah 
of  Sikkim,  Mr.  Campbell  thought  that,  by 
making  the  traveller’s  character  and  harm¬ 
less  objects  knowm  to  the  rajah,  he  might 
disarm  suspicion  and  promote  his  view’s  ; 
he  accordingly  introduced  him  to  the  Sik¬ 
kim  vakeel.  In  the  intercourse  w’hich  this 
personage  had  w’ith  M.  Csoma,  he  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  a  European  possessed  so 
profound  an  acquaintance  w  ith  the  language 
and  literature  of  Tibet.  The  vakeel  trans¬ 
mitted  the  traveller’s  application  to  the  ra¬ 
jah,  backed  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  India,  and  M.  Csoma  waited  the  re¬ 
sult  at  Darjeeling,  full  of  enthusiastic  hopes, 
which  rendered  the  last  days  of  his  life  his 
happiest,  since  he  often  expatiated  w’ith  de¬ 
light  on  the  prospect  of  reaching  L’hassa. 

On  his  journey  to  Darjeeling,  he  had 
contracted  a  country  fever,  which  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  neglect,  began  to  assume  a  se¬ 
rious  character.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Mr. 
Campbell  found  him  unw’ell,  and  pressed 
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him  to  take  some  medicine,  which  he  refus¬ 
ed,  alleging^  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
fever  before,  and  only  took  some  rhubarb  and 
tartar  emetic,  the  former  recommended  by 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  and  the  latter  by  a  Persian 
physician.  Mr.  Campbell  urged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  those  medicines,  if  he  would  take 
no  other,  and  he  accordingly  took  from  a 
box  a  piece  of  rhubarb  (apparently  dam¬ 
aged)  and  a  bottle  of  tartar  emetic,  observ¬ 
ing,  “  As  you  wish  it,  sir,  I  will  take  some 
to-morrow,  if  I  am  not  better  ;  it  is  too  late 
to-day,  the  sun  has  set.”  Mr  Campbell  sent 
him  some  broth,  and  next  day  found  him 
better  and  lively  in  conversation.  Still,  the 
return  of  the  fever  was  to  be  apprehended, 
without  strong  remedies,  which  M.  Csoma, 
nevertheless,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take.  His  frame,  moreover,  had  become 
debilitated  by  twenty  years’  bodily  and 
mental  exhaustion,  and  was  unable  to  resist 
a  severe  attack  of  illness.  On  the  9th  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  him,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Griffith.  The  fever  was  then  very  strong, 
and  M.  Csoma  was  delirious.  With  great 
difficulty  he  was  induced  to  receive  some 
medicine.  On  the  lOlh  he  was  somewhat 
better,  but  his  speech  was  incoherent ;  the 
fever  returned  in  the  evening,  with  loss 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  at  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  llth  he  expired  without  a 
struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain.  He 
was  buried  the  same  evening,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  the  English  residents  of  Darjee¬ 
ling,  Mr.  Campbell  pronouncing  an  oration 
over  his  grave. 

The  effects  which  M.  Csoma  left  behind 
consisted  of  four  chests  of  books  and  pa¬ 
pers  ;  an  old-fashioned  blue  suit,  which  he 
constantly  wore,  and  in  which  he  died ;  some 
shirts  ;  a  copper  cooking  apparatus ;  Rs. 
5,000  in  Government  paper  j  Ks.  500  in  cash, 
and  some  gold  coins,  which  were  found  sew¬ 
ed  up  in  his  girdle.  He  had  directed,‘when 
he  left  Calcutta,  in  February,  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  not  returning  from  Tibet,  the 
Rs.  5,000  should  be  paid  to  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Calcutta,  to  be  applied  to  literary 
purposes. 

The  wants  of  this  extraordinary  person 
were  indeed  few.  His  food  consisted  of 
tea,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  rice 
boiled  in  water ;  of  this,  however,  he  ate 
but  little.  On  a  straw  mat,  beside  which 
stood  his  chests,  he  sat,  ate,  studied,  and 
slept.  He  never  undressed,  even  at  night, 
and  seldom  quitted  the  house  during  the 
day.  He  never  tasted  wine  or  spirituous 
liquors,  nor  did  he  use  tobacco,  or  any 
Asiatic  stimulant. 

In  his  general  demeanor,  M.  de  KorCs 
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exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  modesty 
and  diffidence,  united,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
heroic  fortitude,  inextinguishable  zeal  and 
perseverance,  and  a  manly  independence 
of  character. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  singular  though 
noble  trails  of  M.  Csoma,  in  art  account  of 
his  last  moments,  have  been  published  by 
Baron  Hugel,  in  the  JlUgemeint  Zeitung, 
“All  those  who  knew  M.  Csoma  personally, 
as  I  did,”  observes  the  Baron,  “must  have 
been  astonished  to  find  how  insensible  that 
distinguished  man  appeared  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships  he  hud  encountered 
in  his  travels,  and  which  he  never  alluded 
to.  In  one  of  the  many  conversations  I  had 
with  him  at  Calcutta,  I  perceived  that  he 
did  not  value  his  own  life  any  more  than 
others  have  done  whom  ambition  prompted 
to  accomplish  something  extraordinary. 
He  manifested  feelings  of  mortification 
when  he  acknowldged  he  had  discovered 
that  the  Tibetan  language  was  but  a  subor¬ 
dinate  branch  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  when  he 
seemed  to  reflect  that  he  had  led  a  w’retched 
life,  in  a  solitary  convent,  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  Himalaya,  to  learn  a  corrupt  dialect 
of  another  tongue.  With  this  exception, 
touching,  as  it  were,  the  main  spring  of  his 
life,  he  seemed  indifferent  to  the  applause 
of  mankind,  and  his  modesty,  bordering  on 
ascetic  humility,  did  not  tvarrant  a  belief 
that  a  consciousness  of  what  he  had  per¬ 
formed  afforded  him  any  recompense  for 
his  toils  and  privations.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  mysterious  impulse  in  him, 
which  gave  him  strength  to  bear  up  against 
all  ills  under  the  conviction  that  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  achieving  something 
great,  albeit  at  a  distant  period  of  lime.  It 
was  as  if  there  were  some  secret  the  solution 
of  which  would  he  a  recompense  for  all  his 
sufferings.  Csoma’s  reserve  was  impenetra¬ 
ble  ;  a  confidential  communication  with  him 
was  utterly  impracticable.  Mr.  Campbell 
must,  therefore,  have  been  surprised  at  the 
turn  which  he  gave  to  one  of  their  conver¬ 
sations,  in  which  Csoma  openly  declared 
‘  how  sensible  he  was  of  the  applause  of  the 
world ;  how  deeply  he  felt  the  privations 
he  had  endured,  and  how  great  had  been 
the  efforts  he  had  made  in  his  Tibetan  re¬ 
searches,  from  which  so  much  light  had  re¬ 
sulted.’  He  gave  details  of  his  travels  ;  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  acquiring  the 
difficult  language  of  Tibet,  and  mentioned 
with  visible  satisfaction  the  praises  he  had 
received  from  the  learned  in  India  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  last  conversation  with  Mr. 
Campbell  related  to  the  subject  which  had 
absorbed  his  attention  during  his  whole  life. 
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He  asked  him  whether  the  term  Hung, 
which  occurs  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Campbell 
on  the  Limbu  nation,  had  any  relation  to  the 
Huns,  observing  that  the  coincidence  of 
name  was  curious !  Csoma  then  developed 
his  theory  of  the  original  seat  of  the  Huns 
being  in  Ceittral  Asia,  and  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  he  shouId}at  length  find  the  object 
of  his  long  pursuit  in  the  country  east  and 
north  of  L’hassa.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Csoma,  during  this  conversation,  had  a  pre- 
gentiment  of  his  approaching  end,  since  no 
one  who  knew  him  had  ever  heard  him  thus 
explicitly  develope  his  theory.  He  probably 
wished  to  bequeath  the  discovery  which  he 
hoped  to  make,  to  some  one,  in  order  that  it 
might  reach  his  father-land.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  restless  spirit  would  not  find  quiet  if  the 
object  of  his  laborious  and  miserably-spent 
life  were  not  to  be  knowm.” 

The  latter  years  of  M.  de  Kords  were 
exempted  from  pecuniary  embarrassments 
by  a  present  which  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  his  character  of 
King  of  Hungary,  and  by  a  grant  made  by 
both  Chambers  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
as  a  reward  for  his  scientific  researches. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man,  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the 
hallucination  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  expended  his  time  and  talents,  and  wast¬ 
ed  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Even  the  good  he  effected,  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  an  unknown  literature,  was  an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  such  was  the  perversity  of  his 
views,  that  the  reflection  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  a  task  which  is  his  sole  title  to  the 
applause  of  his  fellow-men,  embittered  his 
last  moments  with  regret  and  mortification. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Je  ne  garantie  que  mon  intention,  et  non  paa  mon  ignorance. 

Bavle,  Preiace. 

There  are  not  many  occasions,  in  which 
force  of  character  is  more  fully  evinced, 
than  when  a  man  masters  his  resentment, 
and  pardons  an  injury  under  which  he  is 
smarting,  merely  because  it  was  on  the  of¬ 
fender's  part,  unintentional.  Even  in  the 
management  of  our  own  affairs,  we  find  it 
difificuit  thoroughly  to  forgive  ourselves  our 
own  oversights,  when  they  are  productive 
of  mischiefs  that  give  a  permanent  color  to 
after  existence.  In  those  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  such  mischiefs  occur  from  the  mis¬ 
taken  efforts  of  others,  it  is  not  the  desire 
to  please  or  to  benefit  us  that  will  screen  the 
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offenders  from  our  displeasure :  and  they 
may  think  themselves  lucky,  if  they  are 
only  browbeaten  for  their  zeal,  and  escape 
retaliation  with  a  modest  request  to  be  less 
interfering  for  the  future.  The  law,  it  is 
true  (that  perfection  of  human  wisdom), 
allows  intention  to  be  placed  in  abatement 
of  overt  acts,  and  makes  even  the  abuse  of 
evil  intention  a  ground  of  acquittal,  how¬ 
ever  dreadful  the  consequences  to  life  or 
limb  may  have  proved.  Thus  the  man  who 
fires  at  a  partridge,  and  only  kills  his  elder 
brother,  is  pardoned  his  bad  shot,  if  he  can 
manage  to  prove  that  his  gun  was  mentally 
aimed  at  the  bird,  and  not  at  the  man.  So, 
too,  the  facetious  wight,  who  frightens  a 
maid-servant  into  insanity,  by  playing  on 
her  superstitious  fears,  is  let  off  for  a  simple 
“  who’d  have  thought  it  1”  But  then  the 
law  is  an  unimpassioned  tns  rationis,  a 
stranger  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  all  their  in¬ 
firmities.  It  cares  no  more  for  the  elder 
brother,  or  the  maid-servant,  than  for  the 
man  in  the  moon.  Not,  however,  that  the 
law  is  quite  consistent  on  the  point:  for  an 
assault  is  an  assault,  in  its  eyes,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  beator'sbest  intention  towards 
the  beatee,  in  administering  to  him  the 
wholesome  correction  of  which  he  stood  in 
manifest  need,  and  teaching  him  “  to  behave 
himself  for  the  future.  So,  also,  the  most 
patriotic  intention  of  the  libeller  to  run 
down  a  dishonest  or  incapable  minister,  to 
unmask  a  traitor,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  mal¬ 
versations  infinite,  will  aflbrd  him  no  protec¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  the  tendency  is  every 
thing,  and  the  intention  nothing  \  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  therein 
plainly  more  severely  punished  than  an 
actual  breach,  in  W'hich  intention  may  be 
pleaded;  so  that  it  is  often  safer  to  calum¬ 
niate  one's  neighbor,  than  to  speak  truth  of 
him.  But  what,  reader,  is  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  breach  of  the  peace  (though  that  peace 
be  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen's),  com¬ 
pared  with  the  actual  loss  of  an  eye,  care¬ 
lessly  inflicted  by  a  good  Samaritan,  in  an 
awkward  effort  to  remove  a  mote  I  What 
is  it  to  a  real  peppering  with  small  shot, 
dealt  to  you  by  a  short-sighted  Benevolus, 
who  mistook  you  for  a  scarecrow  1  The 
law,  therefore,  may  decide  on  the  matter  as 
it  pleases,  but  it  never  will  persuade  the 
sufferer  that  a  little  more  malice,  and  a  great 
deal  less  injury,  would  not  have  better 
suited  his  account. 

For  our  own  part,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  certain  place  is  paved  (as 
some  folks  will  tell  you)  with  good  inten¬ 
tions:  it  is  not  because  we  esteem  the  com¬ 
modity  too  respectable  for  the  service  ;  but 
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because  we  think  too  highly  of  the  survey¬ 
or  of  the  highways,  Id-bas^  as  a  person  of 
intelligence,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  so  slippery  a  material,  where  his 
object  is  to  make  the  passenger  thoroughly 
sure  of  his  fooling.  Every  one,  too,  who 
knows  what  cold  comfort  good  intentions 
afford,  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  un¬ 
fitness  for  the  pavement  of  so  hot  a  locality. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  it  may 
seem  almost  superffuous  to  insist  upon  the 
point ;  but  notwithstanding  the  imputed 
science  of  the  age,  it  is  astonishing  how 
few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these 
same  dealers  in  good  intentions  are  by  far 
the  greatest  bores  to  which  human  life  is 
exposed  j  that  they  do  more  to  spoil  our 
poor  modicum  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
(taking  one  life  with  another),  than  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  put  together.  It  is 
this  triste  verite,  nevertheless,  that  gives  its 
pith  to  the  well-worn  proverbial  prayer  for 
a  special  protection  from  heaven  against 
friends.  He  would  be  no  bad  philosopher 
who  could  satisfactorily  explain  why  it  is 
that  good  intentions  so  often  fall  short  in 
their  consequence,  while  the  evil  intentions 
of  enemies  never  fail  in  reaching  their  aim. 
For,  though  it  may  happen  once  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  that  a  blow  with  a  dagger  may 
open  an  imposthume,  and  so  save  the  charge 
of  surgeons — or  that  the  burning  of  your 
house  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  trea¬ 
sure,  which  will  more  than  repay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  rebuilding  it ;  yet  one  swallow 
will  not  make  a  summer.  Besides,  such  in¬ 
cidental  benefits  are  mere  ricochets^  and 
have,  or  should  have  no  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  main  action.  Accordingly, 
a  man  would  be  mad  indeed,  w’ho  would 
submit  his  body  to  the  dirk,  or  his  house  to 
the  lucifer-match  box,  on  the  strength  of 
such  a  possible  contingency. 

Putting,  however,  these  strange  accidents 
on  one  side,  as  being  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  calculation,  there  can  be  little 
mistake  in  expecting  from  the  evil  inten¬ 
tions  of  enemies  the  full  complement  of 
practical  consequence.  The  tu  me  lo  pagha- 
rai  of  Italian  vengeance,  is  not  a  surer  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  coming  assassination,  than  the 
mischievous  intention  in  more  civilized  life 
is  to  the  mischievous  effect.  Never  has  it 
occurred  to  our  young  experience,  to  hear 
of  a  dunning  epistle  being  turned  aside  by 
fate  and  metaphysical  aid,  into  an  invitation 
to  dinner  :  nor  can  we  charge  our  memory 
with  a  single  case  in  which  one,  intending 
to  run  away  with  another  man’s  wife, 
mistakingiy  married  himself  to  her  unpor¬ 
tioned  ugly  sister. 


We  cannot,  indeed,  tell  what  moralists 
mean  about  the  designs  of  the  wicked  not 
prospering,  of  their  evil  recoiling  on  them¬ 
selves.  It  has  certainly  not  been  our  luck 
to  stumble  upon  enemies,  who  went  to  work 
in  the  careless  manner  implied  in  these  pro¬ 
positions.  It  must  be  a  very  fresh  trick, 
indeed,  that  would  be  followed  by  such  un¬ 
toward  consequences  ;  and  the  world  is  too 
wide  awake,  to  commit  itself  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  by  such  heedless  mismanagement. 

Without  refining  too  far  upon  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  good  and  bad  intentions,  we 
are  half-inclined  to  suspect  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  former  is  most  commonly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  Idchesse  of  the  party  offend¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  affirm  that  if  folks  took  half  the 
pains  to  oblige  and  serve  their  friends,  that 
they  do  to  harass  and  injure  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they  would  be  as  successful  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  case.  A  genuine 
hater  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  ;  but  rarely  indeed  can  we 
detect  this  omnilapideversile  propensity 
manifested  in  the  friendly  intender  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  others.  There  is  indeed  a  perfuncto¬ 
ry  manner  of  conferring  services,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  lo  ensure  their  failure, 
but  which  is  rarely  discernible  in  men’s 
efforts  to  serve  themselves.  Now  it  is  a 
received  maxim  of  law,  that  no  man  is  to 
benefit  by  his  own  Idchesse  ;  and  we  cannot 
regard  that  person  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  dupe,  who  remains  answered  by  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  very  best  intention,  and  who 
by  admitting  an  excuse  so  easily  offered, 
carelessly  opens  a  wide  door  to  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  offence. 

Nature,  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of 
human  happiness,  has  coupled  our  pains  and 
pleasures  with  facts,  and  not  with  inten¬ 
tions.  To  what  purpose,  then,  would  it  be 
that  a  man  should  surround  himself  with 
friends,  and  (as  the  sayin?  is)  should  put 
his  eyes  upon  sticks  to  captivate  their  good 
will,  unless  there  were  some  proportionate 
relationship  between  the  will  and  the  deed  1 
What  difference,  indeed,  does  it  make  to 
the  sufferer,  whether  the  evil  comes  from 
friend  or  foe,  from  a  good  or  an  evil  motive  ; 
unless  it  be  that  the  former  is  the  least  sup¬ 
portable  1  Of  alTthe  conspirators  that  joined 
in  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  Brutus  alone 
had  good  intentions.  All, 

save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 

He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought, 

And  common  good  of  all,  made  one  of  them. 

Yet  Cajsar’s  pathetic  “  et  tu  Brute  ”  stands 
on  eternal  record,  as  the  most  natural  and 
touching  reproach,  that  one  man  ever  cast 
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against  another.  Of  all  their  daggers,  Bru¬ 
tus’s  alone  was  drugged  with  a  moral  poi- 
son. 

How  very  little  intentions  merit  conside¬ 
ration,  is  further  evinced  in  the  single  fact 
that  these  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  or  be  received  on  the  faith  of 
the  man’s  own  testimony  ;  w'hereas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scotch  saw,  “  deeds  show:” 
and  herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  most  wri¬ 
ters  of  history,  who  give  a  few  lines  only 
to  the  setting  forth  a  great  political  event, 
and  bestow  whole  chapters  on  the  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  detect  the  secret  springs  that 
moved  the  actors,  and  brought  the  matter 
to  pass.  What  is  the  result  1  their  argu¬ 
ment  at  most  reaches  to  placing  before  their 
readers  un  grand  peut-etre  ;  while  for  the 
most  part,  their  most  elaborate  guesses  go 
only  to  a  flagrant  missing  of  the  mark. 

After  all  the  observation  which  has  been 
thrown  away  by  professed  moralists  on  the  [ 
motives  of  human  action,  the  world  is  not 
much  nearer  the  mark  in  its  couplings  of 
cause  and  effect,  than  the  inventor  of  indict¬ 
ments,  who  referred  all  things  not  exactly 
according  to  Hoyle,  from  the  levying  war 
against  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  down 
to  taking  the  evening  air  on  Blackheath,  or 
to  mistaking  another  man’s  house  for  your 
own,  and  his  window  for  a  door — to  the 
instigation  of  the  devil.  What  a  vastly 
good  opinion,  by  the  by,  must  the  law  have 
entertained  of  human  nature,  when  it  could 
not  discover  a  weak  point  in  its  whole 
moral  complex,  upon  which  to  charge  the 
most  paltry  felony,  but  was  forced  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  on  His  Darkness: 
thereby  entailing  on  itself  the  miserable 
non  sequitur  of  punishing  the  innocent  in 
the  place  of  the  guilty.  If  the  devil  did 
the  mischief,  why  in  the  devil’s  name,  as  the 
Germans  say  whenthey  swear,  not  set  loose 
the  attorneys  on  him,  instead  of  the  prison¬ 
er  at  the  bar  1  Surely  it  was  not  from  any 
misgivings  as  to  these  gentlemen  by  act  of 
parliament  being  a  match  for  the  real  de¬ 
linquent  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  matter :  the  man 
must  be  a  poor  adept  in  his  business,  who 
has  not  a  sufficiently  good  intention  con¬ 
stantly  ready  to  put  forward  in  defence  of 
the  most  abominable  actions.  If  a  tosspot 
is  brought  before  the  police,  laboring 
under  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  tituba- 
tion  of  foot  unmatched  by  the  condition  of 
David’s  sow,  would  he  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
accuse  himself  of  a  disgraceful  love  of  wine- 
bibbing  I  No,  he  would  lay  the  matter  on 
a  too  impressionable  friendliness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  which  betrayed  him  into  forgetful- 
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ness,  on  the  casual  falling  in  with  an  old 
acquaintance ;  or  perhaps  he  would  plead 
a  touch  of  the  cholera,  and  lay  the  sin  on 
the  medical  necessities  of  the  case  ;  nay,  it 
will  be  well  if  he  does  not  directly  exoner¬ 
ate  all  intoxicating  liquors  of  the  deed,  and 
impudently  attempt  to  mystify  the  magis¬ 
trate  out  of  his  five  shillings,  by  attributing 
the  whole  to  “  that  glass  of  cold  water,” 
which  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  indulge 
in  before  leaving  the  tavern. 

So,  when  a  gallant  has  inextricably  en¬ 
gaged  the  affections  of  a  fond  foolish  wo¬ 
man,  and  refuses  to  marry  her,  he  never  is 
honest  enough  to  plead  fickleness,  a  rich 
widow,  or  a  love  of  mischief;  but  he  has 
ready  in  his  sleeve  a  letter  from  his  un- 
tractable  father  to  call  him  away,  or  an  in- 
superable  repugnance  to  bringing,  by  an 
indiscreet  match,  want  and  misfortune  upon 
a  confiding  and  too  loving  woman. 

We  have  it  on  record  against  Lieutenant- 
general  Othello,  when  he  was  had  up  before 
the  beaks  for  putting  a  pillow  on  his  wife’s 
head,  instead  of  putting  his  wife’s  head  on 
the  pillow,  that  he  laid  the  whole  mistake 
to  his  excessive  affection  for  the  lady, 
which  he  said  was  a  little  more  nice  than 
wise — (not  wiselj*^  but  too  well.”)  Not  a 
word  of  his  unjustifiable  dislike  of  Michael 
Cassio,  not  a  syllable  of  his  own  self-con¬ 
ceit,  not  a  hint  at  a  hastiness  of  temper, 
particularly  unbecoming  in  a  military  com¬ 
mander.  George  Barnwell,  with  an  equal 
show  of  reason,  might  have  attributed  the 
undue  familiarity  with  which  he  treated  his 
uncle,  not  to  a  wanton  desire  to  injure  his 
respectable  relative,  but  to  the  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  Miss  Milwood,  a  lady 
whose  susceptible  feelings  were  all  in  favor 
of  a  good  supper  and  a  bottle  of  the  best. 
If  he  had  that  day  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery, 
received  a  timely  remittance  from  home,  or 
stumbled  on  the  old  gentleman’s  strong¬ 
box,  unencumbered  by  his  presence,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  have  put  him  to  such  personal  inconveni¬ 
ence.  Might  he  not,  therefore,  have  plead¬ 
ed  the  concatenation  of  causes,  an  unlucky 
mal-arrangement  of  the  eternal  nature  of 
things,  which  turned  the  kindest  disposition 
and  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  against 
him:  in  short,  it  was  more  his  misfortune 
than  his  fault ;  and  if  a  jury  persisted  in 
hanging  him,  he  would  be  the  most  mis¬ 
understood  man  who  ever  died  midway  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth. 

In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  or  how 
is  the  matter  to  be  determined  1  Every 
man,  after  all,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  sole 
judge  of  his  own  intentions,  as  alone  know- 
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in^  what  really  is  passing  within  him ;  and 
if  he  is  prone  to  deceit,  are  not  we,  on  our 
parts,  equally  fallacious,  in  always  thinking 
the  worst  1  The  most  selfish  rascal  that 
ever  burnt  his  neighbor's  house  to  roast 
his  own  eggs,  would  have  preferred  cook- 
j  ing  them  at  a  smaller  expense  to  the  world 

I  at  large,  had  a  more  appropriate  fire  been 

[  convenient.  It  is  therefore  an  obvious  pre* 

1  judgment  and  an  unamiable  prejudice,  to 

jump  at  once  from  the  act  to  the  motive, 
and  then  punish  the  act  for  the  sake  of  the 
I  motive. 

I  What,  ^hen,  is  the  legitimate  inference 
I  from  these  premises  1  Either  that  there  is 

I  nothing  in  intention  which  renders  it  either 

good  or  evil,  per  se  ;  or  that  if  there  be,  it 
is  the  deed  which  gives  it  its  qualiheation. 
Why  indeed  should  any  motive  be  called 
good,  unless  it  be  because  it  produces  good 
acts — or  why  called  evil,  if  it  be  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  evil  consequences  1  To  ap¬ 
peal  therefore  from  the  deed  to  the  action, 
is  to  run  a-muck  at  the  logic  of  the  case, 
I  and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  definition.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  inference, 
we  only  beg  of  him  or  her  (for  the  ladies 
are  strong  upon  the  point  of  intentions)  to 
call  upon  conscience,  to  declare  upon  its 
conscience,  which  would  be  preferable — to 
live  surrounded  by  the  greatest  rogues  on 
earth,  whose  wicked  designs  were  by  some 
untoward  event  rendered  ever  abortive,  or 
be  blessed  with  a  circle  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  friends, whose  blundering  awkw'ard- 
ness  rendered  their  most  virtuous  intentions 
I  a  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  all  within 
the  sphere  of  their  unlucky  activity.  Do 
not,  however,  let  us  hurry  things  to  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  conclusion.  Think,  reader,  before 
you  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence;  and 
the  better  to  enable  you  to  do  so,  we  will 
put  before  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  well- 
intentioned  pests,  who  are  the  torment  of 
all  about  them. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  great  man,  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  state,  Lord  Lightpromise,  the  kindest- 
hearted  and  the  best-intentioned  man  in  the 
world.  You  bring  him  a  letter  from  his 
[  dearest  friend,  soliciting  his  protection 
for  your  son.  He  receives  you  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  is  warm  in  his  eulogium 
on  his  correspondent,  who  he  protests  is 
the  man  he  loves  best  on  earth,  thanks  him 
for  having  procured  the  service  of  so  worthy 
a  subject  for  promotion,  pledges  himself  to 
seize,  as  the  French  say,  avec  empressement^ 
the  first  opportunity  for  advancing  your 
boy,  and  so  you  take  your  leave.  Well, 
sir,  upon  these  hopes,  you  deprive  your  son 
of  some  bird  in  the  hand  of  less  brilliant 


plumage,  and  put  him  on  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  oflice  that  unfits  him  for  all  other 
pursuit.  You  thus  lose  the  best  years  of 
the  boy’s  life  in  idle  expectation,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  my  lord  goes  out  of  office, 
having  in  the  interim,  to  redeem  his  pro¬ 
mise,  just  done — nothing.  Now  in  this 
there  was  no  peculiar  ill-treatment.  His 
lordship  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  to 
pretty  nearly  all  his  friends  ;  for,  in  the  first  . 
place,  he  had  not  much  to  give  ;  that  is,  as 
the  common  people  say,  to  give  “free  gratis 
for  nothing  at  all and  in  the  next,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  list  of  undeniable  expectants, 
the  least  considered  of  whom  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  before  he  could  appoint  his  own 
younger  brother  even  to  the  honorable  and 
lucrative  office  of  a  tide-waiter.  Why  then 
did  he  promise!  Because  he  can  never 
bear  to  give  a  denial  to  any  man.  He  is 
anxious  to  spare  you  the  pain  of  a  direct 
refusal,  and  he  fully  intended,  if  the  case 
should  occur,  to  bear  you  in  mind  the  first 
time  he  happened  to  find  himself  a  free 
agent. 

Now  we  need  not  ask  you,  reader,  wheth¬ 
er  you  would  not  have  preferred  dealing 
with  an  inveterate  hater,  who  would  have 
bluntly  told  you  that  your  wife’s  mother’s 
first  cousin  voted  against  him  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  he’d  see  you 
somethinged,  before  he’d  make  your  brat  a 
parish-beadle.  Nay,  would  you  not  have 
thought  yourself  better  off,  had  you  known 
that  the  rogue  expected  a  quid  pro  quOy  and 
had  positively  refused  you  at  once,  because 
he  knew  of  a  better  offer  in  another  quarter  1 
Then,  again,  quoad  the  friend  who  intro¬ 
duced  you  to  this  exceedingly  well-inten¬ 
tioned  lord,  don’t  you  think  he  had  better 
have  left  you  alone,  when  you  were  doing 
your  best  to  provide  for  your  boy  by  your 
own  exertions  1  There  was  no  such  press-, 
ing  occasion  for  his  interference  ;  but  the 
mischief-maker  had  such  a  regard  for  you, 
and  was  so  anxious  to  serve  you,  that  he 
never  stopped  to  weigh  the  value  of  a  min¬ 
isterial  promise,  or  to  ask  himself  if  he  had 
a  quid  pro  quOy  to  repay  the  patronage  he  so 
foolishly  drew  upon. 

But  what  need  of  looking  about  for  illus¬ 
tration  !  You  surely,  within  your  own 
family  circle,  must  be  acquainted  with  some 
most  excellent  mother,  who,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  has  crammed  her 
children  into  sickness,  and  physicked  them, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  grave!  Do 
you  know  no  one  in  your  ow'n  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  labors  under  a  morbid  respect 
for  the  maxim  respecting  the  preference  of 
learning  over  house  and  land,  and  who  im- 
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agines  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a 
careful  parent  in  setting  his  daughter’s 
shoulders  awry  over  a  tapestry  frame,  or  in 
“cramming”  his  son  into  a  consumption, 
that  he  may  enter  college  with  tclatl  Or 
what  think  you  of  that  other  gentleman 
who,  duly  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,  has 
brought  up  a  family  with  such  severity,  that 
one  son  ran  away  to  sea,  and  was  eaten  by 
the  cannibals,  that  a  daughter  married  an 
adventurer,  to  escape  from  the  parental  roof, 
while  his  youngest  boy  remains  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  without  self-dependence  or 
resolution  enough  to  carry  any  honest  pur¬ 
pose  into  execution  1  That  the  wretched 
parent  was  influenced  by  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  motives  is  proved  by  the  depth  of 
his  affliction  at  these  family  miscarriages, 
which,  however,  he  still  attributes  to  his 
own  soft-heartedness  in  spoiling  a  self-will¬ 
ed  and  incorrigible  offspring.  We  are  our¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  a  worthy  and  excel¬ 
lent  family,  who,  if  good  intentions  paved 
the  road  to  heaven,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
best  place  at  the  disposition  of  St.  Peter, 
but  whose  deeds  have  scattered  ruin  and 
discontent  on  all  sides  of  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  husband  on  coming  to  a  splen¬ 
did  estate,  and  finding  himself  without  any 
thing  to  do,  married  a  wife  to  assist  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  If  they  had  on¬ 
ly  possessed  the  grace  not  to  care  for  any 
body,  and  to  have  “  followed  their  own 
vagary-oh,”  without  troubling  their  heads 
with  their  neighbors,  they  might  have  run 
through  their  large  property  with  credit 
and  comfort  to  themselves,  and  have  had  a 
tombstone  over  their  heads,  on  leaving  this 
mortal  coil,  that  would  have  made  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  Chantrey.  But  the  malignant 
fairy  who  was  not  asked  to  their  christen¬ 
ing,  cursed  these  good  people  with  a  desire 
to  benefit  all  mankind  ;  and  so^  before  the 
honeymoon  was  quite  over,  to  work  they 
went  with  their  confounded  benevolence. 

On  taking  possession,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  a  thriving  tenantry,  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  and  contented 
village,  with  a  well-appointed  set  of  res¬ 
pectable  and  orderly  servants.  My  lady 
began  her  labors  by  a  course  of  what  she 
called  charity.  She  went  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  twice  a  week,  scolding  the  children  for 
not  minding  their  books,  and  the  mothers 
for  not  doing  every  thing  in  the  world  j  and 
then,  being  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  own 
unnecessary  severity,  she  scattered  indul¬ 
gences  on  all  sides,  to  stand  well  with  her 
dependents.  If  she  heard  of  a  couple  who 
wanted  to  be  married,  she  interfered  to 
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procure  them  an  establishment ;  if  a  wife 
lay-in  she  provided  her  with  stores  of  baby- 
linen  from  the  big-house  ;  but  if  the  woman 
had  twins,  the  family  were  positively  pelted 
with  gratifications.  To  the  poor  workman 
she  gave  tools,  to  the  small  tradesman  ma¬ 
terials.  Coats  and  blankets  were  distribut¬ 
ed  at  Christmas  with  a  profuse  and  indis¬ 
criminate  hand  ;  and  there  was  not  a  tram- 
per  who  passed  within  ten  miles  of  the  ma¬ 
nor-house,  that  did  not  go  out  of  his  way 
for  the  sixpences,  shillings,  and  halfcrowns, 
which  were  freely  doled  out  to  every  whin¬ 
ing  and  canting  impostor.  Now  what  was 
the  result  of  this  “wondrous  waste  of  un¬ 
exampled  goodness  1”  You  need  but  go  to 
the  village,  and  it  will  stare  you  in  the  face. 
It  is  overloaded  with  mendicants,  in  the 
uttermost  destitution  ;  the  cottagers,  here¬ 
tofore  accustomed  to  depend  on  themselves, 
and  to  calculate  their  resources,  have  be¬ 
come  careless  and  indolent.  On  every 
emergency  they  fall  back  on  “the  good  la¬ 
dy,”  and  lay  by  no  savings  against  the  rainy 
day.  Notwithstanding  all  their  lavish  chari¬ 
ty,  the  workhouse  is  crowded ;  for  the  hus¬ 
band,  at  his  wife’s  intercession,  built  cotta¬ 
ges,  without  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  applicants,  and  the  place  has  twice  the 
population  it  has  the  means  to  support.  Of 
the  workmen  she  had  “  assisted  to  bring 
forward”  and  to  “set  up  in  business,”  half 
have  displaced  the  independent  traders,  who 
had  no  one  to  rely  on  but  themselves,  and 
were  undersold  by  the  cheap  interlopers ; 
the  other  half,  leaning  on  the  bounty  of  their 
protectors,  became  idle,  dissipated,  and 
drunken,  and  finally  ran  away,  leaving  the 
parish  in  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
wretched  families.  By  this  lady’s  ill-ad¬ 
vised  donations  of  wine  and  nourishing 
broths  to  the  sick,  and  to  lying-in  women, 
she  has  poisoned  no  small  numbers,  whose 
families  have  been  thrown  on  the  parish  ; 
and  she  has  expelled  a  very  respectable  vil¬ 
lage  apothecary  from  the  neighborhood, 
for  his  ill-nature  in  standing  between  her 
and  his  patients,  by  setting  up  a  scamp  in  a 
dispensary  of  her  own  founding,  w'ho  la¬ 
bors  in  vain  in  his  hopeless  capacity  of  a 
preventive  check.  But  has  she  gained 
thanks  for  her  pains  1  No.  The  peasantry 
dread  her  interference,  and  fly  from  her 
presence  w’hen  not  in  immediate  want  of 
her  aid  ;  at  the  same  time,  being  forced 
upon  improvements  which  they  do  not 
themselves  require,  they  make  no  efforts 
after  comfort  but  as  they  are  compelled. 
Where  they  formerly  paid  a  penny  a  week 
cheerfully  to  the  village  schoolmistress, 
they  are  now  difficultly  driven  into  sending 
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their  children  to  the  gratuitous  school ;  and 
they  abuse  their  benefactress  for  forcing 
them  from  their  field-work.  So  effectually, 
indeed,  has  she  labored  in  her  vocation, 
that  the  paupers  she  has  created  have  quite 
outgrown  her  means  of  relief;  and  she  is 
hourly  abused  by  the  poor,  for  the  scanty 
shabbiness  of  her  donations;  and  by  the  far¬ 
mers,  for  raising  the  parish-rates. 

The  husband,  on  his  part,  set  out  as  an 
improver  of  husbandry,  and  assisted  his 
tenantry  so  effectually  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  which  were  generally  failures,  that 
they  will  no  longer  do  any  thing  without 
an  advance  of  cash  ;  while  he  tied  them 
down  so  closely  in  their  leases  to  certain 
rotations  of  cropping,  that  they  ceased  to 
think  on  the  subject,  and  lived  and  worked 
by  the  rule  of  thumb.  By  ill-judged  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  his  just  demands,  he  created  a  pre¬ 
valent  absence  of  punctuality  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  rents  ;  and  then,  struck  with  the 
mischief  of  lenity,  he  became  senselessly 
severe,  that  he  might  improve  the  bad  ha¬ 
bits  he  had  created.  So,  having  filled  the 
village  with  poachers,  by  winking  at  their 
offences,  he  was  roused  by  a  savage  murder 
which  one  of  the  crew  committed,  and  cov¬ 
ered  his  premises  with  man-traps  and 
spring-guns,  in  the  service  of  morality.  As 
a  magistrate  he  is  exemplary  for  punctuality 
of  attendance  ;  but  his  humanity  lets  loose 
the  evil-doer,  while  his  respect  for  authority 
supports  the  county  officials  placed  under 
his  control  in  oppressions  and  plunders  in¬ 
finite.  On  a  very  recent  occasion,  he  half- 
ruined  the  people,  by  causing  a  strike  of 
the  manufacturers,  through  a  well-meant 
lecture  from  the  bench  on  wages  and  profits. 

In  their  own  family  this  couple  are  not 
more  happy.  By  good-naturedly  overlook¬ 
ing  faults  innumerable,  they  have  not  a  so¬ 
ber  servant  left  on  their  establishment ;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  transport  their  but¬ 
ler  for  participating  in  the  robbery  of  their 
plate-chest,  because  they  had  not  the  heart 
to  punish  a  series  of  petty  dishonesties. 

If  from  private  life  we  turned  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  done  in  Parliament,  it  would 
not  be  diflicult  to  show  that  the  worst  mis¬ 
carriages  in  legislation  are  owing  to  the 
good  intentions  of  gentlemen  who  never 
thought  on  politics,  economy,  or  any  one 
public  question,  before  they  found  their 
way  into  the  house.  How  many  hundred 
men,  for  instance,  were  hung  for  forgery, 
without  the  slightest  effect  on  the  statistics 
of  crime,  by  the  repeated  votes  of  men  who 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  secure  the 
Bank,  and  preserve  the  credit  of  the  paper 
currency  !  How  many  years  were  Catho¬ 


lics  persecuted  and  Jews  incapacitated  by  \ 

members  voting  conscientiously  in  support 
of  the  reformed  religion  !  How  many  men 
at  this  day  would  root  up  trade  and  beggar  , 

the  nation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  us  from  depending  for  food  on  our 
natural  enemies ! ! 

Our  readers  will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  by 
this  time  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
Bayle^s  guaranteeing  his  intentions  and  not 
his  ignorance,  was  no  such  promising  sure¬ 
ty  ;  and  that  the  world  requires  for  its  moral 
government  much  more  than  the  purest  mo¬ 
tives.  Fools,  it  must  be  clear  to  evidence, 
are  ten  times  more  mischievous  than  knaves, 
and  a  hundred  times  more  numerous.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  too,  that  your  well-intention¬ 
ed  blockheads  are  about  the  most  obstinate 
animals  in  creation,  and  that  they  will  con¬ 
summate  more  mischief  than  the  great  fire 
of  London,  before  they  can  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  not  as  wise  as  King  Solomon, 
and  as  dexterous  as  the  king  of  all  the  con¬ 
jurors.  We  beg,  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
to  assure  our  readers,  that  in  writing  this 
paper  we  have  not  the  slightest  good  inten¬ 
tion  (or  hope  either)  of  making  them  wiser 
or  better— nay,  not  so  much  as  a  desire  for 
their  amusement,  further  than  in  as  far  as 
that  end  is  mixed  up  with  a  thoroughly  self¬ 
ish  wish  to  turn  this  and  other  such  lucu¬ 
brations  to  the  best  pecuniary  account.  W e 
therefore  hope  that  they  will  not  be  mate¬ 
rially  the  worse  for  favoring  us  with  a  peru¬ 
sal  ;  and  so  we  heartily  bid  them  farewell. 

/*• 


NO! 

No  sun— no  moon — 

No  morn — no  noon — 

No  dawn— DO  dusk— no  proper  time  of  day — 

No  sky — no  earthly  view — 

No  distance  looking  bine — 

No  road— no  street — no  “t’other  side  the  way” — 
No  end  to  any  Row — 

No  indications  when  the  Crescents  go— 
No  top  to  any  steeple — 

No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 

No  courtesies  for  showing  ’em — 

No  knowing  ’em! — 

No  travelling  at  all — no  locomotion, 

No  inkling  of  the  way— no  notion — 

“  No  go” — by  land  or  ocean — 

No  mail — no  post — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 

No  Park— no  Ring— no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company — no  nobility — 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 

No  fruits,  no  flow’rs,  no  leaves,  no  birds,  No- 

I  vember.  _ 

T.  H. 
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Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — Oct.  17. — Pa¬ 
pers  were  read  “  On  ihe  Diffraction  of  Sound,”  by 
M.  Caucliy  ;  “On  the  Manufacture  of  Su>{ar,”  by 
M.  Peligot. — Oct.  24. — “  On  the  Means  of  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Resources  of  the  French  Peasantry,”  byM. 
de  Romanet.  The  means  suggested  are  a  sort  of 
joint  stock  cheese  manufactory,  after  the  Swi.ss 
fashion.  In  Switzerland,  it  was  said,  until  of  late, 
the  making  ofOruyere  cheese  was  limited  to  a  few 
wealthy  persons  ;  for  as  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
quality  of  the  article,  that  the  cheese  should  be 
very  large,  and  that  the  milk  should  be  coagulated 
on  the  day  of  its  being  taken  from  the  cow,  it  was 
only  by  keeping  a  very  large  number  of  cows 
that  the  manufacture  of  Gruyere  cheese  could  be 
carried  on.  The  owner  of  one,  two,  or  three  cow’s, 
was,  therefore,  unable  to  profit  by  the  demand  for 
this  particular  kind  of  cheese  in  foreign  countries. 
At  length,  however,  an  ingenious  mode  of  enabling 
the  poor  peasantry  to  compete  with  the  more 
wealthy  was  hit  upon.  It  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  cheese-dairy,  to  keep  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  milk  delivered  by  each  person,  and  to  apportion 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  cheese,  to 
the  ditferent  contributors,  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  contributions.  The  idea  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  has  become  general  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  M.  de  Romanet  proposes  that  the  plan  should 
be  tried  in  F ranee. — M.  Dumas  read  a  paper  on  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals.  M.  Dumas  states 
that  he  has  a.«certained  that  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
animals  in  a  healthy  state,  does  not  depend  on  some 
peculiar  process  in  the  digestion,  but  upon  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  food  that 
is  eaten  ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  several  prac¬ 
tical  experiments.  He  begins  by  stating,  that  on 
an  analysis  of  hay  and  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  he 
found  the  former  yield  two  per  cent  of  fatty  matter, 
and  the  latter  nine  percent.  Herbivorous  animals, 
says  M.  Dumas,  always  make  less  fat  than  the 
amount  of  the  fat  contained  in  their  food,  but  the 
milch  cow  furnishes  a  larger  quantity  than  any 
other  animal,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  that  she 
supplies,  would,  if  weighed,  be  found  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  her  food. — AthencBum. 

State  of  the  Crops. — In  the  Journal  de  Saint- 
Etienne,  we  find  an  account  of  a  branch  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  a  class  of  commercial  travellers,  which  has 
been  but  slightly  noticed  by  the  travellers  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Brittany,  the  principal  scene  of  their 
operations  : — “  A  correspondent  from  Roanne  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  commercial  travellers  tn  hair 
have  just  made  a  descent  upon  several  villages  of 
the  arrondissement,  where  they  have  commenced 
getting  in  their  harvest,  of  the  fair  and  the  brown, 
upon  the  usual  terms  of  transactions  in  their  line — 
viz.,  that  the  gentlomen-travellers-in-hair  give  to 
the  women  and  girls  who  consent  to  pass  under 
their  scissors,  neck  or  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
other  articles  of  the  kind,  in  exchange  for  their 
tresses.  The  writer  does  not  say  if  the  year’s  crop 
has  been  a  good  one.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that 
this  species  of  trade  long  confined  to  parts  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Brittany,  and  Auvergne,  is  extending  itself 
to  the  South.  Statistics,  that  science  which  cata¬ 
logues  and  counts  all  things,  even  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  hav'e  calculated  that  the  annual  crop  of  this 
article  furnishes,  on  the  average,  a  mass  weighing 
tvv'O  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  hair  is  bought 
on  the  head,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  francs  per 
pound.  It  is  then  sent  to  Paris  ;  where  it  is  sold, 
at  ten  francs  to  the  dressers, — and,  by  them,  sold 
again,  according  to  the  more  or  less  of  skill  em- 
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ployed  in  its  preparation,  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
francs.  A  wig,  whose  price  is  twenty-five  francs, 
consumes  but  three  ounces  of  hair,  and  of  this  the 
original  price  is  one  franc.” — Ibid. 

Meteoric  Phenomena. — From  the  interest  w’hich 
still  attaches  to  the  observation  of  the  Meteoric 
Phenomena  of  November,  I  am  led  to  point  out  to 
you  an  accidental  notice  of  them,  which  occurs  in 
Cowper’s  Correspondence.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  dated  November  10,  17S7,  Cowper  says, — 
“  At  three  this  morning  1  saw  the  sky  as  red  as  a 
city  in  flames  could  have  made  it.”  Hayley’s  ‘  Life 
of  Cowper,’  Vol.  i.  p.  253.  An  observation  of  more 
interest,  from  the  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
phenomena  were  seen,  is  related  by  Mr.  Masson  in 
the  2nd  volume  of  his  ‘  Travels  in  Affghanistan  — 
“  One  morning,  a  little  before  the  break  of  day,  the 
heavens  displayed  a  beautiful  appearance,  from  the, 
descent  of  numberless  of  those  meteors  called  fall¬ 
ing  stars  ;  some  of  the  globes  were  of  large  size, 
and  of  amazing  brilliancy.  They  pervaded  the 
whole  extent  of  the  visible  firmament,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  discernible  long  after  the  light  of  day 
daw’ned.  The  phenomena,  I  afterwards  found, 
were  in  like  manner  observed  in  Kabal,  and,  1  have 
since  learned,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jalem,  in  the 
Panjah.”  p.  419,  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Masson  men¬ 
tions  neither  the  day,  the  month,  nor  the  year,  but 
it  appears  to  have  b^en  about  the  commencement 
of  winter  when  they  occurred.  If  Mr.Masson’s  atten¬ 
tion  could  be  called  to  the  importance  of  recording 
the  precise  date  when  these  phenomena  occurred, 
a  valuable  fact  in  Meteorology  would  be  establish¬ 
ed. — Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Clement’s  Sillometer. — The  experiments 
on  board  the  Lightning  steam-vessel  have  been  so 
satisfactory,  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  have  directed  that  X‘200  be  paid  to  M. 
Clement,  and  the  machinery  deposited  in  Woolwich 
dockyard.  The  following  details  are  from  the 
official  report. 

“  Thursday,  Oct.  13,  1842. 

“  About  one  mile  and  a  quarter  below  Gravesend 
commenced  a  trial  between  Massey’s  patent  log 
and  M.  Clement’s  sillometer.  After  a  run  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  (being  off  Sheerness) — 


Miles. 

“  Distance  given  by  Massey’s  log  15  1-lOih 

“  Distance  given  by  sillometer  15 

“  Distance  from  the  Nore  Light  to  Deal 
by  sillometer  42 

“  Distance  by  tables  4 If 


The  sillometer  has  a  dial  upon  deck,  which  con¬ 
stantly  shows  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  that 
the  vessel  is  going  ;  consequently  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover,  under  all  circumstances,  what  is  the  best 
trim  of  the  vessel,  and  the  most  advantageous 
quantity  and  distribution  of  the  sails  for  obtaining 
the  greatest  speed.  As  the  sillometer  shows  im¬ 
mediately  the  effect  which  every  alteration  in  the 
sails  or  trim  of  the  ship  has  on  its  velocity,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  also,  that  ships  fitted  with  the  sillometer  can 
constantly  maintain  the  speed  they  may  have 
agreed  upon,  and  so  keep  company  together,  and 
maintain  the  same  relative  position,  though,  from 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  thickness  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  they  cannot  see  each  other.  To  ascertain  the 
distance  run  after  any  number  of  hours,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  take  the  number  of  minutes  one  of  the  watch¬ 
es  of  the  sillometer  has  gained  over  the  other,  and 
to  multiply  that  number  by  G,  which  gives  the  dis¬ 
tance  run  in  miles. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — The  prize  of 
1  £200,  which  was  proposed  in  1S40  by  some  un- 
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naval  hygiene  matters  since  his  time,  it  is  unfortu* 
nate  that  his  system  of  cutting  out  the  bones  before 
tneat-salting  has  not  been  fbllowed  up  :  as  the 
known  benefactor,  through  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
for  the  best  essay  in  refutation  of  Hinduism,  has 
been  awarded  by  the  judges  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mor¬ 
ris,  M  A.,  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. — Lite- 
rary  Gazette. 

The  Population  of  Paris,  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  IS41,  amounts  to  912,330  ;  and  if  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  and  strangers  are  added,  to  1,035,000. 
—/Aid. 

Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew. — Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  commemorating  the  great  moral  revolution 
effectetl  by  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew. 
The  object  of  the  originator  of  this  National  Testi¬ 
monial  has  a  twofold  tendency — first,  to  perpetuate 
the  temperance  movement  whieh  has  taken  place, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  collecting  the  na¬ 
tional  voice  in  its  favor — for  while  individuals  have 
always  been  ready  to  acknowledge  the  vast  bene¬ 
fits  conferred  on  society  by  the  progress  of  temper¬ 
ance,  still  Ireland  as  a  nation  has  not  testified  to 
the  incalculable  good  produced  by  the  change. 
And,  secondly,  it  is  considered  that,  by  effecting 
the  first  object  in  a  suitable  manner,  a  great  na¬ 
tional  compliment  will  be  paid  to  Mr.  Mathew  in 
a  way  the  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings — that  is, 
by  a  testimonial  that  w’ill  extend  and  render  per¬ 
manent  the  great  movement  he  originated.  The 
testimonial  is  of  such  a  nature  that  every  man  in 
the  country,  totally  irrespective  of  politics  or  creed, 
can  cordially  and  consistently  contribute  towards 
it. — Dublin  Monitor. 

Marine  Thermometer. — From  the  trials  on 
board  the  Lightning  it  appears  that  the  marine 
thermometer,  in  its  variations,  followed  the  inequa¬ 
lities  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  far  as  these  ine¬ 
qualities  could  be  ascertained  from  the  heaving  of 
the  lead,  or  from  the  information  of  the  pilot  ;  that 
is,  on  the  approach  to  shoal-water  the  thermometer 
fell,  and  on  the  approach  to  deep  water  it  rose,  and 
distinguished  the  difference  very  distinctly  and  ra¬ 
pidly,  according  to  the  transition  from  shallow  to 
deep  water,  and  vice  versd.  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred,  that  the  marine  thermometer  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  approach  to  rocks  and  icebergs  from  the 
influence  these  bodies  are  known  to  have  on  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  dial  of  the  marine  thermometer  is  also  on 
deck,  and  shows,  by  inspection  merely,  the  exact 
depth  of  the  water  in  which  the  vessel  may  be  sail¬ 
ing  at  the  time. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Ancient  Manuscripts. — Carried,  probably,  from  ! 
the  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  it  is  stated  that  there  has 
been  found  in  the  library  of  Troyes  an  amazingly 
fine  square  manuscript  of  the  Ven.  Bede’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  St.  Augustine  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  said  to  be  in  many  parts  far  superior  to 
the  extant  printed  copies.  It  is  of  the  eighth,  or 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  same  library  of 
Troyes  (adds  the  Oxford  Herald,  quoting  the  Jour¬ 
nal  dex  Savans),  are  many  MSS.  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Port-Royal,  and  among  them  more  than  300 
volumes  entirely  composed  of  the  writings  and  au¬ 
tograph  correspondence  of  the  illustrious  solitaries 
of  that  celebrated  retreat.  1  hey  are  almost  wholly 
in  the  French  language,  and  contained  in  thirty 
portfolios,  exclusively  filled  with  the  letters  of  Ar- 
nauld,  Ancelot,  de  Sacy,  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  St. 
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Cyran,  la  M^re  Ang^lique,  Etemane  and  Hamon, 
and  of  individuals  who  were  in  correspondence 
with  these  distinguished  characters.  One  MS.  in 
particular  is  entitled  to  attention,  consisting  of  a 
life  of  Pascal  by  Mademoiselle  Perier,  his  niece  ; 
letters  from  Pascal  to  Mademoiselle  de  Roanez  ; 
the  correspondence  of  several  members  of  Pascal’s 
family  with  M^re  Agnes,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole  ; 
letters  from  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  the  Pro- 
cureur-G^ueral  do  Harlay,  and  other  celebrated 
personages  of  that  period.  This  MS.  also  contains 
some  pensees  of  Pascal,  which  are  perhaps  inedited, 
and  disclose  some  interesting  particulars  in  his  life. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  b^en  consulted  by  any 
of  the  French  writers  who  have  composed  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Pascal,  although  Reuchlin,  in  his  recent 
German  life,  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
some  portions  of  it. — Ibid. 

Source  of  the  Nile. — The  late  accounts  from 
Egypt  state  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
next  season,  to  send  small  steamers  to  the  White 
River,  in  order  to  ascend  and  explore  the  source  of 
the  Nile. — Ibid. 

Mr.  Holman,  the  celebrated  blind  traveller,  was 
on  the  8th  ult.  presented  at  Alexandria  to  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  who  was  much  entertained  by  an  anec¬ 
dote,  that  our  extraordinary  countryman  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  Russian  spy, — of  course  pretending 
to  be  blind  ' — Ibid. 

Preservation  of  Meat  and  Water  forsea-vot- 
aoes. — The  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  casks  in 
ships  has  enabled  double  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
stowed  in  a  given  space;  and  a  similar  stowage¬ 
saving  might  be  effected  with  salted  provisions,  by 
following  Captain  Cook’s  plan  of  removing  the 
bones  from  the  meat  previously  to  salting  ;  by 
which  there  w’ould  be  also  an  annual  saving  of  at 
least  6,000  tons  of  bones  for  manure,  that  are  now 
thrown  waste  into  the  sea,  from  the  ships  of  our 
war  and  mercantile  mariue. 

Salt  in  excess  is  a  scurvy  producer  ;  whilst  it 
hardens  the  lean,  and  tends  to  expel  its  nutritious 
juices,  as  well  as  the  oleaginous  particles  of  the  fat 
during  the  heat  of  boiling.  Olives,  on  this  account, 
are  salted  previously  to  hot  pressure,  in  order  to 
force  out  the  oil  from  the  pulp.  Sugar,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  a  scurvy  preventive  ;  whilst  aiding  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  lean,  and  the 
oleaginous  particles  of  the  fat,  and  thereby  counter¬ 
acting  the  hardening  and  shrinking  of  the  meat,  by 
the  escape  of  these  from  it  during  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing.  When  I  was  serving  on  the  Brazil  station, 
the  dry  fatless  beef  there  was  constantly  found  to 
be  inedible  in  the  mess,  after  being  a  fortnight  in 
corn,  on  account  of  its  excessive  saltness,  hardness, 
and  dryness  ;  but  after  sugar  was  combined  with 
the  salt,  no  fault  was  found  with  it  at  table  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  Hence  the  benefits  that  would  result 
to  the  health  of  our  seamen,  soldiers,  and  emi¬ 
grants.  from  having  a  sufficiency  of  sugar  in  the 
cured  meats  to  neutralize  the  salt’s  action,  so  as 
to  make  these  meats  no  salter  than  was  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  thereby  assimilating  them  to  the 
meats  that  are  fresh.  Captain  Cook,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  into  ships  the  English  housewifery  practices  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  for  health-preservation, 
established  a  new  era  in  naval  hygiene  ;  but  had 
he  adopted  also  the  English  housewifery  practice 
of  combining  sugar  with  salt  in  the  meat-curing,  he 
would  have  had  less  occasion  for  the  various  scur¬ 
vy-antidotes  he  was  obliged  to  eirploy  ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  many 
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meat  nearest  the  bone  is  not  only  the  first  to  spoil 
when  the  salt  does  not  sufficiently  take,  but  event* 
Daily  becomes  the  saliest  when  it  does  so.  Were, 
indeed,  the  bone  removed,  and  the  mixture  of  siitrar 
with  the  salt  universally  adopted  in  meat*curing, 
ship’s  beef  would  cease  to  be  known  among  sailors, 
when  long  in  brine  by  the  soubriquets  of  old  horse, 
old  junk,  mahogany,  &c.  ;  or  a  ship-carpenter  be 
puzzled  to  tell  what  species  of  wood  it  was  on  a 
salt-hardened  piece  of  lean  cut  square  and  polished 
being  presented  for  his  inspection. 

Water  in  ships’  casks  soon  becomes  so  nauseous 
to  taste  and  smell  as  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  dis¬ 
ease,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  inflammable  nox¬ 
ious  gases  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  upon 
the  wood.  A  table-spoon-full  of  fresh  lime  well 
mingled  with  a  butt  of  water,  by  a  stick  agitation 
through  the  bung  hole,  not  only  prevents  this,  but 
destroys  the  contained  animalcules,  and'precipiiates 
the  dissolved  vegetable  matter  ;  thus  keeping  the 
water  pure,  sweet  and  wholesoma,  during  the 
longest  voyages  ;  a  desideratum  so  conducive  to 
health  and  comfort,  that  the  lime-mingling  ought 
to  be  enforced  in  every  emigrant-ship  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-agents.  P.  Cunningham,  R.  N. 

— Colonial  Gazette. 

Pension  to  Wordsworth. — “  There  have  been 
statements  and  counter-statements  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  respect  to  the  grant  of  a  Civil  List  pension 
to  Wordsworth,  the  poet.  We  understand  the  fact 
to  be,  that  her  Maje.siy  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  on  the  Civil 
List  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

“  Her  Majesty  has  also,  we  are  informed,  granted 
a  pension  of  £100  per  annum  to  each  of  the  Miss 
Kennedys,  the  sisters  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy;  to  whose  distinguished  services  during  the 
war,  as  Commissary-General  of  the  Forces,  such 
honorable  testimony  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

“Every  friend  to  science  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  Hunterian  Professor  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
eminent  men  ( Airey,  Faraday,  and  others  of  equal 
distinction)  whose  claims  upon  public  gratitude 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Sovereign. — Colo¬ 
nial  Gazelle. 

Thb  Three  Sovereigns. — The  following  anec¬ 
dote  has  often  been  told  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  is  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  Russian  ctfurt: 
— In  1814.  during  the  period  that  the  allies  w'ere 
mastersof  Paris,  the  Czar,  who  resided  in  the  Hotel 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  ta- 
ingawalk(in  strict  iricognt/o)  every  morning  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  thence  to  the  Palais 
Royale.  He  one  day  met  two  other  sovereigns,  and 
the  three  w-ere  returning  arm-in-arm  to  breakfast 
in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  when,  on  their  w’ay  thither, 
they  encountered  a  provincial,  evidently  freshly  im¬ 
ported  to  Paris,  and  w'ho  had  lost  his  way.  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,’’ said  he,  “  can  you  tell  me  which  is  the 
Tuileries?’’  “Yes,”  replied  Alexander,  “follow 
us,  we  are  going  that  way,  and  will  show  you.” 
Thanks  on  the  part  of  the  countryman  led  them 
soon  into  conversation.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
arrive  at  the  palace  ;  and,  as  here  their  routes  lay 
in  opposite  directions,  they  bade  each  other  recipro¬ 
cally  adieu.  “  Parbleu  r  cried  ail  at  once  the 
provincial,  “  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of 
persons  so  amiable  and  complaisant  as  you  are?” 
“My  name?’’  said  the  first — “  Oh,  certainly ;  you 
have,  perhaps,  heard  of  me  ;  1  am  the  Emperor  j 
Alexander !”  “A  capital  joke,”  exclaimed  the  Gas¬ 
con  ;  “  an  Emperor  !’’ — and  you,’’  addressing  the 
second  individual,  “  who  may  you  be  ?”  “  I,”  re- 
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plied  he;  “why,  probably  I  am  not  wholly  unknown 
to  you,  at  least  by  name — 1  am  the  King  of  Prussia  I” 
“  Better  and  better,”  said  the  man  ;  “  and  you,  what 
are  you,  then,?’'  looking  at  the  third  person.  “I 
am  the  Emperor  of  Austria  !”  “  Perfect,  perfect,” 

exclaimed  the  provincial,  laughing  with  all  his 
might.  “  But  you,  monsieur,”  said  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  “  surely  you  will  also  let  us  know  whom 
j  we  have  the  honor  to  speak  to  ?”  “  To  be  sure,” 
replied  the  man,  quitting  them  with  an  important 
strut,  “  I  am  the  Great  Mogul.” — BclVs  Life  in 
London. 

Machine  for  Making  Bricks  and  Tiles. — A 
very  ingenious  machine,  constructed  by  Mr.  Ains- 
lie,  is  now  on  view  at  the  pin-manufactory  in  the 
Borough-road  A  very  short  description  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  operation  of  this  invention  will  show  its 
value  to  manufacturers  of  tiles  or  bricks,  and  more 
especially  to  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
draining  lands.  The  clay  is  thrown  in  on  the  top 
of  two  circular  cylinders,  which  are  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other  ;  and  the  clay  is  thus  ground  be¬ 
tween  them  and  falls  into  a  receiver  below,  crush¬ 
ing  to  atoms  all  stones  or  other  impurities,  so  that 
even  bad  material  can  be  used.  The  clay  is  thea 
propelled  forward  against  the  iron  plate  on  which 
are  cut  the  apertures  through  which  the  tiles, 
bricks,  etc.,  to  be  manufactured  are  forced.  The 
material  moves  forward  on  a  sheet  of  felt,  and  a 
wire  cuts  each  tile  or  brick  as  it  moves  forward  into 
equal  lengths.  The  clay  comes  through  the  iron 
plate  in  three  supplies  at  once,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  on  an  average  thirty  tiles  of  the  most  perfect 
form  are  made  in  one  minute  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  much  more  may  be  done  ;  bricks, 
about  the  same  ;  flat  tiles  double  the  number.  The 
great  advantages  in  this  process  are  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  made  come  from  the  machine  in  perfect  form 
and  ready  for  drying  for  the  kiln  ;  and,  being  thus 
perfected  by  machinery,  the  backs  of  the  curved 
drainage  tiles  are  stronger  than  those  made  by  any 
other  process.  Here  the  substance  must  be  of  one 
thickness,  and  the  shape  uniform  and  smooth  in  all 
respects.  The  cost  of  making  3,000  drain  tiles  a 
day,  by  hand,  is  calculated  at  £l  Os.  6d.,  or  of 
1.000  at  6s.  lOd.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
10,000  of  the  same  article  in  a  day  by  this  machine 
is  14s.  6d. — Britannia. 

A  Paralldl  TO  “The  Grapes  are  Sour.” — A 
black  slave  in  one  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
American  Union,  to  whom  meat  was  a  rare  bless¬ 
ing,  one  day  found  in  his  trap  a  plump  rabbit.  He 
took  him  out  alive,  held  him  under  his  arm,  patted 
him,  and  began  to  speculate  on  his  qualities.  “  Oh, 
how  berry  fat !  De  fattest  I  ebber  did  see  !  Let 
us  see  how  me  cook  him.  Me  roast  him  ?  No  ; 
he  be  so  fat  me  lose  all  de  grease.  Me  fry  him  ? 
Ah,  he  be  so  berry  fat  he  fry  himself.  Golly,  how 
fat  he  be  I  Den  me  stew  him.”  The  thought  of 
the  savory  stew  made  the  nigger  forget  himself, 
and,  in  spreading  out  the  feast  to  his  imagination, 
his  arm  relaxed,  when  off  hopped  the  rabbit,  and 
squatting  at  a  goodly  distance,  eyed  his  last  owner 
with  great  composure.  The  negro  knew  there  was 
an  end  of  the  matter,  so,  summoning  all  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  he  thus  addressed  the  rabbit — “  You  long¬ 
eared,  white-whiskered,  red-eyed  rat,  you  not  so 
berry  fat  after  all !” — Ibid. 

Superstitions  of  Cornwall. — The  ceremony  of 
dipping  children  afflicted  with  various  diseases  in  a 
well  in  the  parish  of  Cubert,  and  afterwards  pass¬ 
ing  them  through  a  hole  in  the  cliflf  near  the  spot, 
actually  takes  place  every  Holy  Thursday,  at  w^ch 
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time  the  waters  of  the  well  are  supposed  to  possess 
more  miraculous  powers  than  at  any  other  period. 
These  rites  are  performed  in  the  morning  :  in  the 
afternoon  a  fair  is  held,  at  which  all  the  old  Corn¬ 
ish  exercises  of  wrestling,  quoiting,  and  single  stick, 
are  kept  up  with  much  spirit. — Ibid. 

Population  of  Ancient  Rome. — Dr.  Loudon  of 
Paris,  in  his  late  work  on  population,  of  which  we 
propose  giving  a  more  extended  notice,  asserts  that 
ancient  Rome,  in  her  greatest  splendor,  contained 
8,000,000  souls.  M.  de  la  Maille,  and  the  modern 
French  academicians  generally,  will  scarcely  admit 
that  there  ever  were  more  than  from  400,000  to 
500,000,  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal 
City.  O  her  antiquaries  are  equally  contradictory. 
Gibbon  and  Hume  supposed  the  numbers  to  have 
been  1,000,000.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  history  of  the 
precious  metals,  has  calculated  them  at  1,200,000  ; 
so  did  Brottier,  the  celebrated  commentator  on 
Tacitus.  The  late  Professor  Nibby,  in  his  Roma 
Antigua,  conjectured  that  the  citizens,  strangers, 
and  slaves,  with  their  children,  must  have  reached 
2,000,000.  Chateaubriand  reckons  3,000,000.  Jus¬ 
tus  Linaius  and  Mengotti  computed  them  at  4,000, 
000.  lasac  Vossius  allowed  the  possibility  of  8.000, 
000,  perhaps,  said  he,  14,000,000.  There  are  still 
more  extravagant  calculations  on  thisobscure  point 
of  archaeology.  Rolefinchus  and  several  other  wri¬ 
ters  have  actually  declared  their  belief  that  in  the 
time  of  the  early  emperors  there  were  conglomerat¬ 
ed  on  the  seven  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
around  the  seven  hills,  upwards  of  27,000,000  of 
human  beings.  Amidst  this  discrepancy  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  that  the  notion  ol  8,000,000  of  souls 
in  ancient  Rome,  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Loudon,  is 
that  which  is  the  most  correct,  being  founded  on 
16  different  statistical  facts  drawn  from  the  ancient 
authors,  each  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
year  1377,  W'hen  Gregory  XI.  was  pontiff,  the  city 
of  Romo  contained  no  more  than  17,000  people ! 
At  present  the  entire  numbers  do  not  exceed  160, 
000.  How  mutable  are  human  events!  Albion, 
the  Botany  Bay  of  Rome,  is  now  the  mistress  ol 
the  world.  .  The  Palatine-hill  is  partly  occupied  by 
an  English  College,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
owned  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  C.  Mills. — ^>id. 
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Mr.  Sergeant  Spankie. — This  eminent  lawyer, 
who  has  for  some  days  past  been  suffering  greatly, 
expired  on  Wednesday  morning,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  at  his  town  residence  in  Russell- 
square,  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  Spankie  was  long  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  barristers  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  commenced  his  career  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle {^ihen  the  property  of  Mr.  Perry) 
nearly  half  a  century  since,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  parliamentary  reporters  of  his  day.  He 
was  for  some  years  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  He  resigned  that  situation  on  being 
called  to  the  bar  in  1808.  Having  strong  interest  at 
the  India  house  (through  his  marriage),  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Attorney-General  of  Bengal,  and  repaired 
to  India,  where  he  practised  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess,  and  was  rapidly  making  a  fortune,  when  he 
was  seized  with  an  affection  of  the  liver,  and  com- 
elled  to  return  to  England.  Having  recovered  his 
ealth  at  home  he  was  appointed  standing-counsel 
to  the  East  India  Company,  a  situation  of  a  very 
lucrative  nature.  He  was  a  powerful  and  clever 
speaker,  but,  though  his  elocution  was  clear  and 


distinct,  his  Scotch  accent  was  disagreeably  harsh. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  not  considered  of  the  first  order* 
On  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Spankie  con¬ 
tested  the  representation  of  Finsbury,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  he  was  returned  with  the  Right.  Hon.  R. 
Grant.  Mr.  Spankie  wrote  one  of  the  very  best 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Reformer,  but 
occasionally  voted  with  the  opposition.  On  the  dis- 
.soluiion  in  1835,  he  declared  himself  favorable  to  a 
Conservative  Government,  and  was  ejected  by  the 
present  member,  T.  S.  Dnncombe,  Esq.  The  de¬ 
ceased  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Manning,  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant,  by  whom  he  has  left  a  large  family. 
Mr.  Spankie  possessed  strong  natural  abilities,  and 
in  any  sii  nation  of  life  must  have  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  When  a  parliamentary  reporter,  he  possessed 
the  greatest  influence  with  his  associates,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  strong  leaning  towards  Conservatism. — 
Gl^e. 

Death  of  Dr.  Channino. — The  Boston  papers 
last  received  bring  the  melancholy  news,  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Channing.  He  expired  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  2d  of 
October.  His  disease  was,  it  is  stated,  typhus  fever. 
He  was  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He  had  long 
been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  which  had  compel¬ 
led  him  to  relinquish  active  pastoral  duties.  The 
following  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  appears 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

Dr.  Channing  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  His  grandfather  was  William  Ellery,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  Newport,  of 
the  firm  of  Gibbs  and  Channing  His  grandfather 
retained  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  extreme  old 
age,  being  accustomed  to  read  one  or  more  chapters 
every  morning  in  his  Greek  Testament — a  practice 
which  he  continued  until  he  was  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  once  remarked  that,  if  old  men 
would  exercise  their  minds  more,  they  would  retain 
their  intellectual  faculties  as  long  as  they  did  their 
physical  powers.  Dr.  Channing  inherited  the  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect  of  this  revered  relative. 

Of  the  doctor’s  father  we  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
formed,  but  Dr.  Channing  himself,  though  for  many 
years  an  invalid,  was,  in  early  life,  quite  vigorous. 
Though  small  in  stature,  and  possessing  a  light 
frame,  he  had  mu'^cular  strength,  and  in  college  was 
considered  an  athletic  young  man.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  his  class  During  a  part  of 
his  collegiate  course  his  friends  expected  that  he 
would,  on  taking  his  degree,  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine;  but  his  attention  w’as  turned  to  the  min¬ 
istry  by  the  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard 
College,  where  Dr.  Channing  graduated  At  com¬ 
mencement,  when  he  took  thie  degree  of  A.  B.,  he 
had  a  distinguished  part,  and  was  then  looked  upon 
by  competent  judges  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  of  the  dav.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  resided  some  time,  we  believe,  as  a 
teacher.  Here  he  was  supposed,  by  exposure  or 
neglect  of  his  health,  to  have  undermined  his  con¬ 
stitution.  He  never  fully  recovered  the  robust  state 
of  health  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 

In  1803  Mr.  Channing  was  ordained  over  the 
congregation  in  Federal-street,  Boston.  he  lines 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  denominations 
were  not,  at  that  day,  so  di.stinctly  drawn  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  the  term  Unitarian  was 
not  in  general  use.  Mr.  Channing  was  considered 
a  seriou'j-minded  voung  preacher  of  irreproachable 
morals,  with  a  cultivated  mind,  refined  taste,  unique 
eloquence,  and  leaning  to  evangelical  views  in  the¬ 
ology.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  this  city,  and  other 
stanch  dtvines  of  orthodox  sentiments,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  used  to  preach  in  Mr.  Chan* 
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ning's  pulpit.  Circumstances  occasioned  a  more 
marked^i vision ’<of  theological  men,  not  many  years 
after,  and  Mr.  Channing’s  preaching  and  theologi¬ 
cal  writings  assumed  a  more  decided  character.  His 
celebrated  .sermon  at  Baltimore  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  (the  historian)  made  this 
division  more  complete.  Mr.  Channing’s  con¬ 
gregation  increased— his  people  erected  a  more 
spacious  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  old  church — and  a 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett,  was  associated 
with  hirn  in  the  charge  of  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Channing  s  published  sermons  during  the  war 
of  1812  brought  him  into  general  notice  throughout 
the  country.  SubNcquenily  his  review  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Milton,  the  character  of  Napoleon  *Bona- 
pirie,  and  other  able  performances,  established  his 
r.*putation  among  the  eminent  scholars  and  belles 
lettres  writers  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The 
taunt  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  an  early  period, 
that  Dr  Channing touched  lofty  keys,  but  with  no 
very  great  force,’  vas  not  echoed  by  the  numerous 
readers  and  admirers  of  his  writings.  Dr.  Chan¬ 
ning’s  publications  on  the  subject  of  American  slav¬ 
ery  have  attracted  no  little  attention  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe.  He  belonged  to  no  anti-slav¬ 
ery  society — he  even  doubted  the  wisdom  of  these 
associations — but  he  was  an  uncompomising  enemy 
to  slavery,  and  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  public  per¬ 
formances  of  Dr.  Channing  was  on  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  when  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Massachusetts.  A  report  of  it  was 
published,  and  attracted  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  do  not  espouse  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  Dr. 
Channing  directed  so  much  labor  and  sympathy. 

Dr.  Channing  was  a  man  of  great  independence  of 
mind.  He  was  never  swayed  by  popular  applause 
t')  do  an  act  which  his  principles  condemned.  He 
paid  no  re.^pect  to  men  on  account  of  their  wealth  or 
odice  He  honored  moral  worth  wherever  he  found 
it.  His  sermons  on  the  paternal  character  of  God, 
on  the  loveliness  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  on  political  and 
moial  integrity,  are  admirable.  He  spoke  out,  in 
intelligible  terms,  tm  conjugal  infidelity  and  licen¬ 
tiousness.  In  the  pulpit  his  gravity  and  solemnity 
exceeded  that  of  most  preachers,  and  many  who 
boast  of  more  correct  theological  principles  might 
have  taken  useful  lessons  from  him,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  in  all  his  social  circles.  In  all  circum¬ 
stances  his  feelings  were  under  great  self-command. 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  party,  w-here  a  distin¬ 
guished  orthodox  clergyman  oyersieppedthe  bound¬ 
aries  of  propriety.  Dr  Channing  remarked  to  a  per¬ 
son  near  him,  “  strange  man  that.”  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  andience  were  greatly  affected 
by  the  eloquence  of  a  di.stinguished  preacher,  a  pro- 
fe.ssiunal  brother,  whose  feelings  were  easily  exci¬ 
ted,  expressed  astonishment  that  Dr.  Channing  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  so  little  moved.  “  -My  tears,’’  .said  Dr. 
Channing,  “  are  not  so  near  my  eyes  as  yours  are.” 

Dr.  Channing  had  great  contempt  for  ephemeral 
popularity,  for  olfice-hunting,  tor  the  airs  often  as¬ 
sumed  by  up.start  aristocrats,  for  the  tricks  and  com- 
pliancesof  politicians.  What  was  worthy  of  esteem 
and  veneration  in  men,  w'heiher  they  were  rich  or 
poor,  white  or  colored  he  reverenced,  and  could  look 
down  upon  arrogance,  folly,  and  the  unprincipled, 
with  pity  and  virtuous  indignation.  His  elocution, 
as  has  been  intimated,  was  peculiar;  his  eloquence 
unlike  that  of  any  other  man.  His  preachings  and 
his  writings  were  corroborated  by  a  life  of  high 
moral  character. 

Dr.  Channing  was  the  poor  man’s  friend  and  ad¬ 
vocate,  He  prized  the  principles  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  but  was  chiefly  anxious  that  the  people  should 
be  righteous  rather  than  prosperous.  He  loved  the 
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cause  of  peace,  and  by  his  tongue  and  pen  did  all  he 
could  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.  In  fine,  how¬ 
ever  much  men  might  dislike  his  theological  opin¬ 
ions,  no  one  who  knew  him  could  fail  to  prize  his 
purity  of  character,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  lofty 
purposes,  his  literary  taste,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
able  discussions.  His  death  is  a  great  loss,  not  only 
to  his  family  but  to  the  city  where  he  resided,  to  the 
country  w'hich  gave  him  birth,  to  the  cause  of  letters 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

WiLUAM  Hone. — The  author  of  the  “  Every  Day 
Book,’  the'  Year  Book,’  the  ‘  Table  Book,’  all  ex¬ 
cellent  works,  genial  in  character,  and  as  extensive¬ 
ly  read  as  any  in  our  modern  literature,  died  on 
Sunday  last,  at  Grove  Place,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  Hone  was  born  at  Bath,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1780,  but  his  parents  removed  soon  after  to  London, 
and  his  father  was  employed  for  many  years  as  a 
writing  clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office,  into  w  hich  his 
son  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  age;  his  whole 
previous  education  having  been  limited  to  such  in¬ 
struction  as  he  could  pick  up  at  a  dame  school. 
Though  a  mere  boy  at  the  time,  Mr.  Hone,  w'e  have 
heard,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  London  Corre.sponding  Society,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  his  father  sought  for,  and  obtained  a  situa- 
lon  for  him  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hone  married 
early,  and  opened  a  little  circulating  library,  where 
he  sold  prints  and  stationery;  his  wife  attending  to 
the  business,  w'hile  he  himself  followed  the  more  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  his  life.  Though  he  had  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  do  to  provtde  for  the  wants  of 
an  increasing  family,  Mr.  Hone,  always  zealous  in 
what  he  considered  the  public  good,  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  subject  of  Savings  Banks,  which  have  since 
been  so  extensively  and  beneficially  introduced  all 
over  Europe.  In  1807  he  commenced  bookseller  in 
the  Strand,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  he 
called  the  “  O.  P.  Row.”  He  wrote  many  of  the 
squibs,  the  only  pleasant  recollections  we  have  of 
that  very  silly  affair.  Soon  after  he  became  bank- 
itipt,and  from  that  hour  to  the  day  of  his  death,  his 
life  was  one  of  unsuccessful  struggle.  But  Mr. 
Hone  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  down  by  private 
misfortune,  and  at  this  very  time  he  took  part  in 
getting  up  the  grand  procession  which  was  to  ac¬ 
company  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  his  liberation  from 
the  Tower.  Enthusiastic  and  sincere  himself,  he 
was  proportionately  disappointed  and  mortified 
when  the  Baronet,  after  sanctioning,  or  at  least  per¬ 
mitting,  those  public  manifestations  of  rejoicing, 
.slunk  away  by  water,  and  left  his  friends  to  return 
with  their  flags  and  banners  and  decorated  carriage, 
but  without  the  golden  calf.  An  anecdote  relating 
to  this  processional  affair,  will  show  the  temper 
of  many  parties  at  the  time.  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  with  her  sister,  son  and  daughter,  like 
thousands  of  humble  people,  all  anxiety  to  see  the 
show,  and  testify  their  sympathy,  were  at  Mr. 
Hone’s  house.  They  had  the  drawing-room  to 
themselves,  and  their  presence  might  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  known;  “  for  you  know,”  she  said.  ‘*1  must 
be  careful  lest  I  pay  for  my  patrioti.sm  with  my  pen- 
.-.ton.”  From  this  period  Mr.  Hone  devoted  his  lei¬ 
sure  to  literature,  and  wrote  tor  many  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  new.xpapers.  In  public  life  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  inquiries,  then  forced  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  into  the  abuses 
in  lunatic  asylums.  It  was  about  1815  that  he  be¬ 
came  generally  known  as  a  publisher  of  political 
sketches  and  satires ;  these  were  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank,  then  in  the  freshness  of  youth, 
andthey  first  brought  the  artist  into  fame.  In  18l8Mr. 
Hone  was  prosecuted  for  a  profane  libel,  as  it  was 
called,  though,  in  truth,  a  ntere  satire  on  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  government  of  the  day.  He  was,  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  lawyers,  charged  with  three  several 
publications,  or  three  several  offences.  At  the  first 
trial,  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  presided ;  and  an  anecdote 
was  current  at  the  time,  that  the  Judge  on  his  way 
home  called  on  Lord  Ellenborough  to  announce 
Hone’s  acquittal.  *•  How  did  you  charge  ?”  inquired 
Lord  Ellenborough;  “Constitutionally,”  said  Ab¬ 
bott.  Lord  Ellenborough  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  “  I  will  go  to  him  myself  to-morrow.’’ 
He  did  so.  But  Mr.  Hone,  who  conducted  his  own 
defence  with  extraordinary  energy,  and  ability, 
again  triumphed.  The  putting  him  a  third  time  on  his 
trial,  was  a  proof  how  temper  could  master  reason ; 
he  was  a  third  time  acquitted;  and  the  public  now 
so  generally  sympathized  with  him,  that  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds  was,  we  believe,  raised  for 
him  by  subscription.  After  this,  Mr.  Hone  tried 
many  ways  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  for  his  large 
family,  but  was  not  successful;  and  when  illness 
was  added  to  his  misfortunes,  he  suffered,  we  fear, 
many  privations.  Even  the  property  which  resulted 
from  tne  extensive  sale  of  his  ‘  Every  Day  Book’ 
and  ‘  Year  Book,’  served  only  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  hour;  and  the  ‘Year  Book’ 
was  completed,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  so  much  a 
sheet. 

Gkace  Darling. — In  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Grace  Darling,  in  the  Durham  Advertiser,  it  is 
stated  that  she  had  been  removed  from  Longslone 
Lighthouse,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  medical 
attendant  to  Bamborough,  where  she  remained  for 
a  short  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fender,  surgeon. 
Finding  herself  no  better,  she  desired  to  be  removed 
to  Wooler,  for  change  of  air.  Her  wish  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  but,  alas!  she  found  no  relief,  and,  at 
the  request  of  her  father,  she  met  him  at  Alnwick, 
with  a  view  to  proceed  to  Newcastle  for  further 
medical  advice.  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
having  heard  ol  the  arrival  of  the  heroine  of  Long¬ 
slone  at  Alnwick,  immediately  procured  for  her  a 
comfortable  lodging  in  an  airy  part  of  the  town,  sup¬ 
plied  her  with  every  thing  requisite,  and  sent  her 
Grace’s  own  medical  attendant  to  give  her  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  advice;  all,  however,  was  of  no  avail, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  her  once 
more  to  Bamborough,  where  she  arrived  only  ten 
days  before  her  dissolution.  For  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  death  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  her 
latter  end  was  approaching,  but  this  gave  her  no  un- 
i  easiness.  She  had  been  nurtured  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  and  dependence  on  the  merits  of  her 
[  Redeemer,  and  her  hope  of  mercy  increased  as  her 

[  bodily  strength  diminished.  She  was  never  heard 

to  utter  a  complaint  during  her  illness,  but  exhibited 
I  the  utmost  Christian  resignation  throughout.  Shortly 

f  before  her  death  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  as 

I  many  of  her  relations  as  tne  peculiar  nature  of  their 
1  employments  would  admit  of,  and,  with  surprising 

fortitude  and  self-command,  she  delivered  to  each  of 
I  them  some  token  of  remembrance.  This  done,  she 

I  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death,  and  finally 

i  resigned  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave 

it,  without  a  murmur.  The  celebrity  which  this 
amiable  female  had  acquired  effected  no  change  in 
her  conduct  or  demeanor.  She  was  from  her  ear¬ 
liest  years  of  a  meek,  kind,  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  so  she  continued  to  the  last  moment  of  her  exist¬ 
ence.  Having  been  once  asked  how  she  could 
think  of  continuing  to  reside  upon  a  barren  rock 
after  having  become  .so  celebrated,  and  why  she  did 
not  come  ori  shore  and  enjoy  the  gayeties  of  life,  she 
replied,  “  Had  you  seen  the  awful  wreck  of  the  For¬ 
farshire,  the  melancholy  sight  w'ould  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  driven  the  pleasures  of 
this  world  out  of  vour  mind  for  life.”  "The  funeral 
took  place  at  Bamborough  on  Monday  last,  and  was 
very  numerously  attended. 


Allan  Cunninobam. — The  death  of  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  cannot  be  recorded  here  without  feeiings 
of  deeper  intelest  than  are  usually  consequent  on 
such  announcements.  Whether  we  regard  him  as 
yet  another  literary  man  called  away  from  a  re¬ 
markable  circle,  already  seriously  narrowed  by 
Time — as  a  type  of  the  poetical  spirit  developing  it¬ 
self  under  circumstances  which  increasing  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  make  more  and  more  rare — or  as  one  who, 
some  years  since,  lent  an  efficient  hand  in  aid  of  our 
own  labors, — his  death  awakens  in  us  thoughts  and 
reflections  which  cannot  be  fully  developed  at  the 
moment.  It  comes  touchingly  home  to  us. 

Allan  Cunningham,  the  fourth  son  of  his  parents, 
was  born  at  Blackwood,  in  Dumfrieshire,  late  in 
the  last  century.  Though  his  family  was  in  hum¬ 
ble  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  peasant  class,  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  :  fora  biographical  memoir,  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  since,  tells  us  that  one  of  the  poet’s 
ancestors,  by  taking  the  side  of  Montrose,  lost  for 
the  family  their  patrimony  in  Ayrshire.  Such  a 
tradition,  however,  is,  in  some  son,  an  inheritance, 
to  one  endowed  with  Allan  Cunningham’s  poetical 
spirit.  Then,  again,  his  father  was  the  possessor  of 
a  few  good  books,  and  the  treasurer  of  those  antique 
legends,  which  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway; 
‘‘  a  man,”  to  quote  the  poet’s  own  words,  “  fond  of 
collecting  all  that  was  characteristic  of  his  country, 
and  possessing  a  warm  heart,  lively  fancy,  benevo¬ 
lent  humor,  and  pleasant  happy  wit.”  In  his  school¬ 
masters  Allan  was  less  lucky.  The  two  men  under 
whose  care  he  was  successively  placed,  were  sturdy 
and  precise  Cameronians.  He  was  taken  from 
school  when  eleven  years  old,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
mason.  Little  calculated  as  such  a  position  might 
seem,  to  allow  much  leisure  for  cultivation,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  from  an  early  age  Allan  must  have  been  a 
diligent  and  miscellaneous  reader;  while  to  foster 
his  tastes  for  song  and  tradition,  there  were 
“  Ro’kings”  and  trystes  of  Nithsdale,  at  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  labor  nor  the  mirth  was  thought  complete, 
without  some  ditty  being  sung,  or  some  story  recited 
by  one  of  those  vagrants, — the  prototypes  of  Scott’s 
Eidie  Ochiltree — who  rambled  from  homestead  to 
homestead  maintaining  themselves  a  Aer  the  fashion 
of  the  tale-tellers  of  the  Elast.  The  traces  of  these 
early  studies  and  early  habits  were  never  effaced 
from  his  works.  While  his  prose  and  poetry  dis¬ 
played  a  variety  of  fancy,  which  one  poorer  in  allu¬ 
sion  could  not  have  maintained,  they  never  lost,  to 
the  last,  the  echo  and  the  savor  of  a  joyous,  pastoral 
district.  There  is  all  the  freshness  and  geniality 
of  an  open  air-life  in  every  line  Allan  Cunningham 
wrote,  without  a  trace  of  that  monotony  which  ac- 
cornpanies  the  lucubrations  of  those  who  well  read 
in  the  pages  of  nature,  are  familiar  with  few  other 
books  besides. 

It  was  about  the  year  1810  that  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham's  name  began  first  to  be  seen  in  print ;  one  of 
his  earliest  appearances  being  as  a  contributor  to 
Cromek’s  'Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway 
Song.’  Mo.si  of  the  old  fragments,  which  there  bear 
his  name,  were  recast, — not  a  few  w’ere  fabricated 
ly  him.  Some  of  his  ballads  in  this  collection 
are  exquisitely  tender,  touching  and  beautiful.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  ‘Lord’s  Marie,*  or  ‘It’s 
Hame,’ or  that  wild  and  picturesque  dream,  ‘The 
Mermaid  of  Galloway.’  In  the  year  1810,  too,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  memoir  already  cited,  our  poet  came 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  This  advanced  pro- 
eressively,  thanks  to  his  own  prudence  and  industry. 
By  turns  he  tried  most  of  the  means  of  which  a  lite¬ 
rary  man  can  avail  himself:  reported  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  being  one 
among  the  variously-gifted  and  brilliant  company 
who  gave  life  to  the  London  AInf(azine  More  sub¬ 
stantial  labors,  such  as  ‘  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,’ 
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a  drama, — the  novels  ‘  Paul  Jones,* and  ‘Sir  Michael 
Scott,’  with  the  ‘  Songs  of  Scotland,*  attested  in  suc¬ 
cession  his  literary  industry-  Meanwhile  his  other 
craft  was  not  forgotten.  He  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  studio  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  and  this  he  con¬ 
tinued  worthily  to  occupy  till  his  own  death. 

It  was,  probably,  by  this  advantageous  circum¬ 
stance,  that  Allan  Cunningham's  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  Art.  His  '  British  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects’  will  long  be  a  popular  work;  since, 
though  its  writer  falls  short  of  that  calm  and  far¬ 
sighted  knowledge  which  is  every  year  increasingly 
demanded  of  the  English  critic,  the  spirit  of  poetry 
is  every  where  present  in  it.  One  of  the  memoirs 
— ‘  The  Life  of  Blake’ — is  a  contribution  to  our  na¬ 
tional  biography,  which  will  live,  as  being,  after  its 
kind,  little  less  exquisite  than  Johnson’s  famous 
apology  for  Richard  Savage.  Besides  this  work, 
Mr.  Cunningham  published,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  a  series  of  illustrations  to  *  Major’s  Gallery 
of  Pictures’ — ‘  The  Maid  of  Elvar,’  a  poem;  ‘  The 
Life  of  Burns;'  and  'Lord  Roldan,'  a  romance.  It 
was  generally  understood,  that  he  had  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  an  extended  edition  of  John¬ 
son’s  ‘  Lives  of  the  Poets:*  and  he  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  ‘Memoirs  of  Sir  David  Wilkie’  but 
two  days  before  his  own  decease.  This  was  caused 
by  a  paralytic  seizure:  for  some  previous  months, 
however,  his  health  h'd  been  very  infirm;  and  the 
shock  of  his  loss  will  be  mitigated  to  his  attached 
family  by  the  remembrance  that  he  passed  away 
from  among  them  peacefully,  free  from  all  pain, 
and,  as  the  first  record  of  his  death  tells  us,  “  in  a 
kind  of  solemn  stillness.” 

The  office  held  by  the  late  Solomon  Herschel, 
D.  D.,  (Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Eastern  Synagogue), 
has  become  extinct  by  that  gentleman’s  death  ;  the 
committee  for  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  holy  having  passed  a  resolution,  about 
two  years  since,  that  the  otlice  should  be  abolished 
at  the  death  of  its  then  occupant.  The  salary  of 
the  late  Rabbi  is  stated  to  have  been  1,000/  per  an¬ 
num  ;  and  a  considerable  addition  to  his  income 
was  derived  yearly  from  presents  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions  from  the  more  wealthy  members  of  his 
nation. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Daniel. — The  death  of  Mr.  Daniel 
took  place  at  Adelia,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  30th 
last  September.  With  Mr.  Fellowes  and  Mr  Ha¬ 
milton,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  explorers  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  his  admirable  drawings  of  re¬ 
markable  places  are  spoken  of  with  enthusiastic 
praise  by  his  surviving  fellow-laborers.  His  private 
virtues,  literary  acquirements,  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  are  also  remembered  with  sincere  sorrow  for 
his  loss. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Paris  Solitary. — We  lately  gave,  from  the 
lively  pen  of  Jules  Janin,  a  sketch  ofChodrin  Du- 
clos  The  following  less  attractive,  but  more  au¬ 
thentic,  account  of  this  singular  person,  from  the 
Commerce,  has  only  lately  met  our  eye  : — “  Every 
person  who  has  been  in  Paris  during  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  five  years  will  recollect  a  man  of  powerful  sta¬ 
ture,  wearing  a  long  beard,  who  throughout  thf 
day  promenaded  the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  subjoined  account  of  his  death  will  be  read 
with  some  interest,  W’h“n  it  shall  be  recollected 
that  the  unfortunate  man  had  figured  not  only  in 
good  society,  but  in  some  of  the  leading  political 
events  of  the  restoration.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  that  period  at  Bordeaux  as  an  ultra-Royalist, 
fought  several  duels,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in 
some  in.stanees  had  the  misfortune  to  leave  his  op¬ 
ponents  dead  on  the  ground.  Being  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  from  his  party,  particularly  by 
that  which  he  deemed  the  unkindness  of  his  friend 
and  countryman.  Count  de  Peyronnet,  he  vowed  that 
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he  would  not  change  or  renew  his  outward  clothing 
or  shave  his  beard  until  justice  should  be  done  him. 
The  revolution  of  1830  seemed,  however,  to  have  re¬ 
leased  him  from  his  vow,  for  shortly  afterwards  he 
dofied  his  rags,  shaved  his  beard,  and  enlarged  his 
walks  to  the  Boulevards.  On  Tuesday,  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Chodrin  Duclos,  who  was 
called  the  man  with  a  long  beard,  was  struck  with 
apoplexy  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  house.  No. 
221,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Hotel  de  Lyons,  Rue  Pierre  Lescot,  where  he  had 
resided  the  last  seventeen  years.  Medical  men 
were  immediately  called  in,  but  all  their  endeavors 
to  restore  animation  proved  unavailable.  Duclos 
bad  been  indisposed  during  the  last  eight  days,  and 
was  advised  to  enter  a  hospital.  His  pride  was 
shocked  at  such  an  idea  :  ‘  1  must  walk  to  the  end,’ 
was  bis  reply.  He  kept  his  word,  for  it  was  in  re¬ 
pairing  from  his  hotel  to  tlie  Palais  Royal,  to  taka 
his  usual  walk,  that  he  fell  dead.  Duclos  moved 
formerly  in  the  most  fashionable  circles  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  but,  after  exhausting  all  his  resources,  came 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Paris.  M.  de  Peyronnet  and 
other  Royalists,  his  friends,  ofiered  him  various  situ¬ 
ations  which  he  declined  accepting,  because  they 
did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations.  He  resolved 
to  lead  in  Paris  the  same  life  he  had  led  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  it  up  any  time, 
and,  falling  all  at  once  into  extremes,  he  became 
the  cynic  which  Paris  beheld  during  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age." — Bri. 
tannia. 


Dr.  Alexander  Allen  — The  daily  papers  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  after  a  few  weeks’ 
illness,  on  Sunday  last,  Nov.  6th,  at  Hackney,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  This  intelli¬ 
gence  will  be  read  with  regret  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  advancement  of  classical  learning. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  which  the  number  is 
really  extraordinary,  considering  his  age,  evince 
more  than  usual  stores  of  learning,  united  with 
sagacity  and  acuteness  Tlie  work  by  which  Dr. 
Allen  is  best  known  to  scholars — ‘  An  Etymological 
Analysis  of  Latin  Verbs’ — was  published  when  he 
was  only  two-and-twenty,  and  contains,  as  was 
remarked  in  this  journal  at  the  time  of  publication, 
{Athen.  No.  450),  the  most  complete  developement 
of  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  an  English  form.  Tliis  work  not 
only  excited  the  attention  and  obtained  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars,  but  was 
also  noticed  in  a  flattering  manner  by  several  Ger¬ 
man  philologists  ;  and  it  was  from  the  University 
of  Leipzig  that  he  received,  in  consequence,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Dr.  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Allen  was  born  at  Hackney,  September  23d, 
1814,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  is 
know  to  theological  students  by  his  translation  of 
‘  Calvin’s  Institutes,’  and  his  ‘  History  of  Modern 
Judaism.’  He  received  his  early  education  in  his 
father’s  school,  at  Hackney,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  University  College,  London  where  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  great  proficiency  in"  the 
learned  languages.  But  Dr.  Allen’s  studies  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  classical  languages. 
Few  men  were  better  acquainted  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  early  history  of  our  own  language.  He 
had  collected  materials  for  an  extensive  work  upon 
this  subject,  and  had  for  two  or  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death  been  actively  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  Swe<lish.  Icelandic, 
and  several  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  But  we 
fear  that  he  had  not  reduced  any  of  his  works  to  a 
form  fit  for  publication  ;  and  this  loss  is  not  one  of 
the  smallest  that  the  literary  world  has  to  deplore 
in  his  death. — Athenceum. 
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1.  Polynesia:  by  the  Rev.  M‘ Russell,  LL.  D.  The 

XXXIII.  Volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li¬ 
brary.  Edinburgh,  1842. 

This  interesting  and  elaborate  production  must 
find  a  ready  acceptance  with  a  very  numerous  class 
of  readers  :  it  undertakes  to  unfold  the  workings  of 
Christianity,  civilization,  and  commerce,  in  those 
countless  Isles  that  constitute  the  watery  world 
called  Oceanica,  and  the  mind  of  the  writer  appears 
to  have  been  amply  stored  and  abundantly  active 
for  the  laborious  task. — Paying  less  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  various  Polynesian  tribes,  and  the 
common  source,  if  there  he  one,  of  their  languages, 
the  author  has  proceeded  more  directly  to  useful 
knowledge. — Here  the  gradual  development  of  the 
policy  which  Europeans  have  adopted,  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  civilize  and  conciliate  the  Polynesians,  is 
shown,  and  the  results  afford  lessons  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  to  the  statesman  and  philanthropist  — 
Amongst  the  difficult  questions  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  discharge  of  his  labors,  the  author  has 
touched  upon  that  of  the  Missionaries,  their  conduct, 
their  successes,  their  failures, — and  it  is  not  possible 
that  more  indifierent  justice  could  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  to  any  cause  submitted  for  adjudication.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  look  on  missionaries  generally 
with  admiration  and  respect :  and  deprecate  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  these  exemplary  men, 
because  a  few  instances  of  presumption,  supercil¬ 
iousness,  and  political  intrigue  may  be  shown.  We 
well  remember  a  West  Indian  missionary,  who  was 
a  disgrace  not  merely  to  his  philanthropic  profes¬ 
sion  but  to  the  human  race,  and  rejoiced  at  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  magistracy  of  the  settlement  exercised 
summary  justice  upon  him  for  his  offences.  Surely 
such  an  instance  cannot  for  a  moment  weigh  against 
the  accumulation  of  benefits  and  blessings  which 
Christian  missionaries  have  conferred  upon  every 
part  of  the  globe.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  Polynesia”  is  devoted  solely,  or  too 
much,  to  an  account  of  missionary  labors ;  it 
treats  both  minutely  and  extensively  of  politics  and 
commerce;  but  so  much  are  we  indebted  to  these 
same  maligned  missionaries  for  our  historical  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago,  that  the  defence 
of  their  amiable  exertions  necessarily  presents  it¬ 
self. — Colonial  Journal. 


2.  Attica  and  Athens.  Translated  from  the  German 

of  K.  0.  Muller,  Grotefend,  and  others.  By  John 

Ingram  Lockhart. 

“  An  Inquiry  into  the  Civil,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Institutions  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  Rise  and  De¬ 
cline  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  the  Topography 
and  Chorography  of  Ancient  Attica  and  Athens, 
with  a  Map  and  Plan.”  This  is  an  indespensable 
book  for  the  student,  not  less  than  to  the  classical 
tourist.  Its  minuteness  and  accuracy  are  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  presenting  to  us  a  notable  example  of 
German  learning,  enthusiasm,  industry,  and  care  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  inquiry  has  been 
regulated  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  lo  as  to 
elicit  and  produce  philosophical  views  and  percep¬ 
tions.  The  clearest  idea  of  what  is  intended  and 
professed  to  be  given  over  the  wide  and  diversified 
field  mentioned,  is  conveyed  by  this  book.  We 
know  of  no  other  work,  in  which  the  principles  ae 


well  as  the  facts  inseparable  from  the  subjects 
handled  are  so  satisfactorily  and  briefly  disclosed 
and  arranged.  The  production  is  a  model  of  its 
kind  in  every  particular  and  sense. — Monthly  Re¬ 
view. 

3.  TXe  Anatomy  of  Sleep  ;  or  the  Art  of  procuring 

sound  and  refreshing  Slumber  at  will.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Binns^  M.  D.  Churchill,  1842. 

Dr.  Binns  has  produced  a  very  curious  work, 
which,  apart  from  its  specific  object,  al>ounds  with 
amusing  matter,  comprehending  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  mesmerism,  somnambulism,  catalepsy, 
ecstasy  (of  which  Lord  Shrewsbury  has  published 
such  remarkable  examples  in  Italy),  hallucinations, 
trances,  etc.  The  author’s  theory  is,  that  sleep  is  a 
fac'dty,  the  organ  of  which  is  situated  in  the  spinal 
cord,  between  the  cervicular  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
in  the  ganglia  formed  from  the  nerves  given  off  by 
this  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  mode  of 
procuring  sleep  at  will  he  prescribes  as  follows  : 
“  Let  the  patient  turn  on  his  right  side,  place  his 
head  comfortably  on  the  pillow,  so  that  it  exactly 
occupies  the  angle  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulder  would  form,  and  then,  slightly  closing 
his  lips,  take  rather  a  full  inspiration,  bueathing  as 
much  as  he  can  through  the  nostrils.  The  lungs 
are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own  action,  respiration 
not  being  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  attention 
must  now  be  fixed  upon  the  action  in  which  the 
patient  is  engaged.  He  must  depict  to  himself  that 
he  sees  the  breath  passing  from  his  nostrils  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  the  very  instant  that  he 
brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this,  apart  from  all 
other  ideas,  consciousness  and  memory  depart  ; 
imagination  slumbers  ;  fancy  becomes  dormant  ; 
thought  subdued  ;  the  sentient  faculties  lose  their 
susceptibility  ;  the  vital  or  ganglionic  system  as¬ 
sumes  the  sovereignty,  and  he  no  16nger  wakes, 
but  sleeps.” 

The  soundness  of  the  theory  may,  therefore,  be 
tested  by  every  one  of  our  readers  when  he  adjusts 
his  night-cap. — .Asiatic  Journal. 

Gtxmnns. 

1.  Hand-book  of  Latin  Etymology,  by  Ludwig  D6- 
derlein.  Leipzig,  1841. 

Professor  Ddderlin  has  already  exhibited  his 
theory  of  the  forming  of  Latin  words,'’in  a  copious 
treatise ;  and  in  the  present  little  manual  he  offers 
to  the  public  an  elaborate  Latin  Etymology  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  developed 
in  the  larger  work,  and  in  the  method  tenaciously 
adhered  to  by  him.  Although  in  a  compendious 
form  it  embraces  pretty  much  the  entire  linguical 
stores  of  the  Latin  idiom,  and  seeks  either  to  trace 
back  the  several  words  to  their  roots,  or,  where 
this  seems  impossible,  at  least  to  compare  them 
with  their  cognates,  both  nati  ve  and  foreign,  in  or¬ 
der,  as  the  author  modestly  says,  to  do  his  part  of  the 
preparatory  work  for  a  proper  root-lexicon,  whose 
composition  shall  be  reserved  for  other  bands  at 
some  future  day.  As  in  his  theoretic  treatise,  so 
also  here,  the  author  has  mostly  introduced  the 
Greek,  and  in  juxtaposition  often  placed  the  Ger¬ 
man,  both  the  old  dialect  (according  to  Grimm  and 
Graff,  sometimes  also  Adelung),  and  the  new,  and 
made  use  of  them  to  illustrate  the  derivation  of  the 
Latin.  Whilst  this  Etymology  contains  numerous 
accurate  derivations,  striking  compositions  and 
spirited  comparisons,  which  often  throw  a  new 
light  over  a  whole  series  of  words,  it  also  presents, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  many  etymologies,  in  res- 
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pect  to  which  Prof.  D.  has  manifestly  not  discovered 
the  truth,  indeed  not  even  the  probability.  For 
the  confirmation  of  what  is  here  given,  the  author 
has  constantly,  as  often  as  seemed  needful,  referred 
to  his  theory  of  I.atin  Etymology  and  included  the 
paragraph  referred  to  in  brackets.  The  same  ter¬ 
minology  is  employed  in  both  works.  In  the  pre¬ 
face,  the  author  has  explained,  at  length,  a  part  of 
this  grammatical  terminus,  according  to  his  own 
understanding  of  it.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
book  contained  an  explanation  of  the  abbreviations 
used,  (ags.,  Hes.,  ahd.,  etc.,)  for  the  benefit  of 
scholars. —  Gersdorf's  ReperCorium. 

2.  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  with  a 

Sketch  of  Literature  derived  from  its  Sources. 

By  Dr.  G.  O.  Marback.  Leipzig ,  1&41. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Marbach's  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  is  conducted  with  the  same  re¬ 
search,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
here  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  arrangement 
and  consecutive  order  which  the  author  has  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  introduction,  p.  3 — 15,  begins  with  a 
glance  at  Grecian  Philosophy  and  the  development 
of  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  entrance 
of  Christianity  on  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages. 
Accordingly  the  latter  is  first  characterized  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  historic  representation  is  divided  into 
two  principal  parts — “the  “Ante-historical"  and 
the  “  Historical."  The  first  unfolds  the  Alexan- 
drine-Jcwish,  the  Alexandrine-Gentile,  (Neopla¬ 
tonic)  and  the  Arabian  philosophy.  The  second, 
after  some  general  discussion  as  to  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Philosophy,  and  the  character  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  it,  treats  first  of  the  Fathers,  (Tertullian. 
Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Ta- 
tian,  Clemens,  Origen,  Synesius,  Aeneas,  Nemesius, 
Augustin  the  most  copiously  of  all,)  then  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  Greek  and  the  first  rise  of  Chris- 
tian-Germanic  culture  ;  finally,  from  p.  207,  of 
Scholastics  in  four  parts.  The  principle  of  this  dis 
crimination  is  partly  the  opposition  between  Real¬ 
ism  and  Nominalism,  partly  the  influence  which 
the  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  exercised  in  widening  the  circle  of  thought 
among  the  Scholastics.  The  first  part  commences 
with  John  Scotus  Erigena  ;  the  second  with  the 
first  appearance  of  Nominalism  ;  the  third  with  the 
extended  study  of  Aristotle  ;  the  fourth  with  the 
revival  of  Nominalism  through  Occam. — Ibid. 

JJvanc:. 

1.  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  By  M.  Tachard- 

Gaubil,  de  Montauban  (  Tam  et  Garonne). 

M.  Tachard  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  possible  and  probable  according  to  reason, 
certain  according  to  revelation.  The  rational  con¬ 
siderations  in  favor  of  his  thesis  are — 1.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  man.  2.  The  attributes  of  God.  3.  The 
analogies  of  nature.  But  these  he  presents  only  as 
presumptions  or  probabilities.  Coming  to  the  real 
proof,  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  he  distin¬ 
guishes  the  instruction  of  the  Old  from  that  of  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the  study  of 
both,  he  places  beside  the  declarations  which  affirm 
the  dogma,  the  facts  which  imply  it,  or  in  some 
sort  prophesy  it. 

M.  Tachard  discusses  objections  ;  he  gives  an 
aper^u  of  the  biblical  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  the 
glorified  body,  and  concludes  by  pointing  ont  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  truth  which  he  has 
established. — Revue  Thcologique. 
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